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CHAPTEB I. 

MB8. BDWIN BABLET. 



An express train was dashing along a line of !rails in the heart 
of England. On one of the first-class carriages there had been 
1^ board, bearing the intimation ''For Ladies only/' but the 
goard took it off when the train first started. It had come 
many miles since. Seated inside, the only passenger in that 
compartment, was a little girl in deep mourning. All was 
black about her save the white frills of her drawers which 
peeped below her short, black, flounced frock. A thoughtful, 
gentle child, with a smooth, pale forehead, earnest eyes, and 
long, dark eyelashes that swept her cheek. It was a gloomy 
September day, foggy, and threatening rain — a «(u2-looking day ; 
and the child's face seemed to have borrowed the aspect of the 
weather, pervaded, as it was, by a tinge of sadness. That little 
girl was myself, Anne Hereford. 

The train slackened speed, and glided into an important 
station, larger than any we had passed. It was striking one, 
and the guard came up to the carriage. " Now, my little lady," 
said he, ^ change lines here, and stop for ten minutes." 

I liked that guard. He had a kind, hearty face, and he had 
oome up several times to the carriage-door during the journey, 
asking how I got on. He told me he had a little girl of his 
own, about as old as I. 

''Are you hungry?" he asked, as he lifted me from the 
carriage. 

Anne Hereford. 1 
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" Not very, thank you. I bave eaten the biscuits." 

" Halloa I Stem I *' he called out, stopping a man who was 
hurrying past. " Are you going with the Nettleby train ? " 

"Yes, What if I am?" was the man*s answer. He was 
rightly named Stem, for he had a stem, sour face. 

" See this little girl. She is in the guard's charge. To be 
put in the ladies* carriage, and taken on to Nettleby." 

The man gave a short nod by way of imswer, and hurried 
away. And the guard took me into a large room, where crowds 
were pressing round a counter. "Here, Miss Williams," he 
said, to one of the young women behind it, " give this little 
lady something to eat and drink, and take care of her till the 
Nettleby train starts. She's to have what comes to a shilling." 

" What will you take, my dear ? " asked Miss Williams. 

The counter was so full of good things that I did not know 
what, but fixed at length upon a plum-tart. Miss Williams 
laughed, and said I had better eat some sandwiches first and 
the tart afterwards. 

She was pouring me out a cup of coffee when the guard 
cune up again. " Tour baggage is changed, little lady," said 
he. " You'U find it all right at the Nettleby Station. Oood- 
day." 

" Good-bye, and thank you," I answered, holding out my 
hand, that he might shake it. I felt sorry to part with him — 
he seemed like a friend. Soon after, the surly guard put in- 
his head and beckoned to me. He marshalled me to a carriage 
which had a similar board upon it to the other, " For Ladies 
only," and shut me in without a word. Two ladies sat opposite, 
to me. They did not speak either; but they stared a great 
deal. I thought it must be at the two tarts Miss Williams had 
givjBn me in a paper bag, and I did not like to eat them. 

At the next station another lady got in, and she began talking 
at once, 

" Are you travelling all alone, little girl ? " 

" Yes, ma'am. The guard takes care of me." 

" Have you come for ? " 

I had come from a remote part of Devonshire, the sea-coast. 
It seemed a long way to me, and I said so. 
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" Will you tell me your name ? I dare say it is a pretty 



one." 



« It is Anne Hereford." 

" Devonshire is a very nice part of the country. Have you 
lived in it all your life ? " 

. '* Not quite. I was bom in India. Mamma brought me to 
England when I was three years old." 

" You are in deep mourning. Is it for a near relative ? '* • 

I did not answer. I turned to look out at the window until 
the tears should go away again. I could not bear that strang€irs 
should see them. The lady asked again, and presently I tunied 
round. 

" For mamma.". 

She was silent for some time, looking at me. <' Is your papa 
dead also ? " 

" He died a long while before mamma did." 

" You say you were bom in India : perhaps he was an officer ? " 

" He was Colonel Hereford." 

" How many brothers and sisters have you ? " 

"Not any." 

" Where are you going to live ? " 

" I don't know. I am going now to my Aunt Selina*s." 

The train approached a station, and the lady got out, or she 
probably would have asked me a great deal more. At the 
station following that, the two silent ladies left, and I was alone 
again. The first thing I did was to eat my tarts and throw 
away the paper bag. After that I fell asleep, and remembered 
no more till the guard's surly voice woke me. 

" This is Nettleby, if you are going to get oui He said 
something about some luggage. How much is it ?" 

" A large box and a small one, and two carpet-bags. ^ Miss 
Hereford, passenger to Nettleby,* is written on them. Can you 
please to tell me whether it is far to Mr. Edwin Barley's?" 

" I don't know any Mr. Edwin Barley. Jem," added he, to 
one of the porters, " see after her. I'm going to hand out her 
things." 

" Where do you want to go, miss ? " the porter asked. 

" To Mr. Edwin Barley's. They told me I must get out at 
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NeiUeby Station, and ask to be sent on, unless a carriage met 
me here." 

^ Yon most mean Mr. Edwin Barley of HaUam." 

«Yes,thafsii Is it far?" 

<^ Well, Hallam's five miles off, and the honse is a mile on 
this side of it. There's no rail, miss ; yon most go by the 
omnibus." 

^ But you are sure that Mrs. Edwin Barley has not oome to 
meet me ? ** I asked, feeling a sort of chill creep over me. 

Not any one had oome, and the porter put me into the 
omnibus with Bovfte more passengers. What a long drive it 
seemed! And the hedges and trees looked very dreary, for 
the shades of evening were gathering. 

At the foot of a hill the omnibus pulled up, and a man who 
had sat by the driver came round. '^ Ain't there somebody 
inside for Mr. Edwin Barley's ? " 

**Yes; lam." 

I got out, and the luggage was put upon the ground. *< Two 
■hillings, miss," said the man. 

^ Two shillings I " I repeated, in great alarm. 

** Why, did you expect to come for one — and inside too I It's 
uncommon cheap, is this omnibus." 

^ Oh, it is not that. But I have not any money." 

•* Not got any money ! " 

^ They did not give me any. They gave the guard my fare 
to Nettleby. Mr. Sterling said I should be sure to be met." 

The man went up to the driver. <^ I say. Bill, this child says 
she's got no money." 

The driver turned round and looked at me. *< We can call 
to-morrow for it ; I dare say it's all right. Do you belong to 
the Barleys, miss ? " 

*^ Mrs. Edwin Barley is my aunt. I am come on a visit to her." 

" Oh, it's all right. Get up, Joe." 

^ But please," said I, stopping the man, in an agony of fear 
—for I could see no house or sign of one, except a small, round, 
low building that might contain one room — ^'^ which is Mr. 
Edwin Barley's ? Am I to stay in the road with the boxes ? " 

The man laughed, said he had supposed I knew, and began 
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filiouting out, '' Here, missis I " two or tliree times. *' Yon see 
that big green gate, miss?" he added to me. ^'Well, that 
leads np to Mr. Barley's, and that's his lodge." 

A woman came ont of the lodge, in answer to the shonts, and 
opened the gate. The man explained, pnt the trunks inside 
the gate, and the omnibus drove on. 

'^I beg pardon that I can't go up to the house with you, 
miss, but it's not far, and you can't miss it/' said she. '* I have 
got my baby sick in its cradle, and dare not leave it alone. 
You are little Miss Hereford ? " 

"Yes." 

" It's odd they never sent to meet you at Nettleby, if they 
knew you were coming I But they have visitors at the house, 
and perhaps young madam forgot it. Straight on, miss, and 
you'll soon come to the hall-door ; go up the steps, and give a 
good pull at the bell." 

There was no help for it : I had to go up the gloomy avenue 
alone. It was a broad gravel drive, wide enough for three 
carriages to pass each other ; a thick grove of trees on either 
side. The road wound round, and I had just got in sight of the 
house when I was startled considerably by what proved to be 
a man's head projecting beyond the trees. He appeared to 
be gazing steadfastly at the house, but turned his face suddenly 
at my approach. But for that, I might not have observed him. 
The face looked dark, ugly, menacing ; and I started with a 
spring to the other side of the way. 

I did not speak to him, or he to me, but my heart beat with 
fear, ftnd I was glad enough to see lights from several of the 
windows in front of me. I thought it a very large house ; I 
found afterwards that it contained eighteen rooms, and some of 
them small : but then we had lived in a pretty cottage of six. 
There was no need to ring. At the open door stood a man and 
a maid-servant, laughing and talking. 

" Who are you ? " cried the girl. 

" I want Mrs. Edwin Barley." 

" Then I think want must be your master," she returned. " It 
is somebody from Hallam, I suppose. Mrs. Edwin Barley 
cannot possibly see you to-night." 
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" Yon just ga away, little girl," added the footman. " Yon 
mnst oome to-morrow morning, if you want anything." 

Their manner was bo authoritative that I felt frightened, 
almost crying as I stood. What if they should really turn me 
away! 
' " Why don't you go ? *' asked the girl, sharply. 

*^ I have nowhere to go to. My boxes are down at the gate." 

" Why, who are you ? " she inquired, in a quick tone. 

^ I am Miss Hereford." 

" Heart alive ! " she whispered to the man. " I beg your 
pardon, miss. I'll call Charlotte Delves." 

** What's that ? Who will you call ? " broke from an angry 
voice at the back of the hall. " Gall ^ Charlotte Delves,' will 
you? Qo in to your work this instant, you insolent girl. Do 
you hear me, Jemima ? " 

" I didn't know you were there. Miss Delves," was the half- 
saucy, half-deprecating answer, f* The young lady has come — 
Miss Hereford." 

A tall, slight, good-looking woman of thirty-five or thirty-six 
came forward. I could not tell whether she was a lady or a 
smart maid. She wore a small, stylish cap, and a handsome 
muslin gown with flounces — which were in fashion then. Her 
-eyes were light ; long, light curls fell on either side her face 
and her address was good. 

"How do you do. Miss Hereford?" she said, taking my 
hand. " Come in, my dear. We did not expect you until next 
week. Mrs. Barley is in tihe drawing-room." 

♦* Mrs. Barley is in her chamber, dressing for dinner," con- 
tended Jemima, from the back of the hall, as if intent on 
aggravation. 

Miss Delves made no reply. She ran upstairs, and opened a 
door, from whence came a warm glow of firelight. " Wait 
there a moment," she said, looking round at me. " Mrs. Edwin 
Barley, the child has come." 

" What child ? " returned a voice — a young, gay, sweet voice. 

" Little Miss Hereford." 

** My goodness I Come to-day I And I with no mourning 
about me, to speak of. Well, let her come in." 
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1 knew my Aiint Selina again in a inoment. Sbe had stayed 
with us in Devonshire for three months two years before, 
when she was nineteen. The saine lovely face, with its 
laughing blue eyes, and its shining golden hair. 8he wore 
an embroidered clear-muslin white dress, with low body and 
sleeves, and a few black ribbons ; jet bracelets, and a Jong jet 
chain. 

"You darling child I But what made you dome in this 
strange way, without notice ? " , ;^ 

<'Mr. Sterling said he wrote word to you, Selina, that I 
should be here on Thursday. You ought to have had the letter 
yesterday." u; ^ ./. 

<< Well, so he did write ; but I thought — ^how sikpid 1. must 
have been I " she interrupted, with a sudden laugh. "I declare 
I took it to mean next Thursday. But you are all the more 
welcome, dear. You have grown prettier, Anne, with those 
deep eyes of yours." ; . 

I stood before her very gravely. I had dreaded the meeting, 
believing it would be one of sobs and lamentation for my 
mother ; not taking into account how careless and light-headed 
Selina was. I had called her "Selina," since, a little giii of 
four, I had gone on a visit to Keppe-Carew. 

Taking off my bonnet, she kissed me several times, and then 
held me before her by my hands as she sat on the sofa. Miss 
Delves went out and closed the door. * *" " 

" They are not home from shooting yet, Anne, so we can 
have a little talk to oiirselves. When they go to the far covers, 
there's no knowing when they'll be in : two nights ago they 
kept me waiting^ 3iimer until eight o^'clock." 

« Who did, Aunt Selina ? " 

" Mr. Barley, and the rest," she answered, carelessly. " Anne, 
how very strange it was that your mamma should have died so 
quickly at the last I It was only two weeks before her death 
that she wrote to tell me she was ill." 

" She had been ill longer than that, AuntSeliiia " 

« OaU me Selina, child." 

"But she did not tell any one until she knew there was 
danger. She did not tell me." 
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'* It was a renewal of that old complaint she had in India— 
that inward complaint." 

I turned my head and my wet eyes from her. ^* They told 
me it was her heart, Selina.'! 

'< Yes ; in a measure ; that had something to do with it. It 
must have been a sad parting, Anne. Why, child, you are 
sobbing I " 

" Please don't talk of it I " 

'< fiat I must talk of it : I like to hare my curiosity gratified," 
she said, in her quick way. '< Did the doctors say from the 
first that there was no hope ? " 

" Mamma knew there was no hope when she wrote to you. 
She had told me so the day before." 

'< 1 wonder she told you at all." 

"Oh, Selinat that fortnight was too short for the leave- 
taking ; for all she had to say to me* It will be years, perhaps, 
before we meet again." 

^ Meet again ! Meet where ? " • 

" In heaven I " 

" You are a strange child ! " exclaimed Selina, looking at me 
very steadfastly. "Ursula has infected you, I see, with her 
serious notions. I used to tell her there was time enough for 
it years hence." 

"And mamma used to tell you that perhaps, if you put off 
and put off", the years hence might never come for you, Selina." 

^'Whatl you remember that, do you?" she said, with a 
smile. "Yes, she used to lecture me; she was fifteen years 
older than I, and assumed the right to do so." 

" Mamma never lectured ; what she said was always kind and 
gentle," was my sobbing answer. 

"Yes, yes. You think me insensible now, Anne'; but my 
grief is over — ^that is, the violence of the grief. When the 
letter came to say Ursula was dead, I cried the whole day, 
never ceasing." 

" Mamma had a warning of her death," I continued ; for it 
was one of the things she had charged me to tell to her sister 
Selina. 

" Had a what, child ? " 
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^ A warning. The night before ahe was taken ill — I mean 
dangerously ill — she dreamt she saw papa in a most beautiful 
place, all light and flowers ; no place on earth could ever have 
been so beautiful except the Garden of Eden. He beckoned 
her to come to him, and pointed to a vacant place by his sidC} 
saying, < It is ready for you now, Ursula.' Mamma awoke tihen, 
and the words were sounding in her ears ; she could have felt 
sure that they were positively spoken." 

<< And you can tell me this with a grave facOy calling it a 
warning ! " exclaimed Selina. 

^ Mamma charged me to tell it you. She related the dream 
to us the next morning " 

" [7« / Whom do you mean, child ? " 

<' Me and our old maid Betty. She was my nurse, you know. 
"Mamma said what a pleasant dream it was, that she was sorry 
to awake from it ; but after she grew ill, she said she knew it 
was sent as a warning." 

Selina laughed. " You have lived boxed tip with that stupid 
old Betty and your taamma, child, until you are like a grave 
little woman. Ursula was always superstitious. You will say 
you believe in ghosts next." 

*^ No, I do not believe in ghosts. I do in warnings. Mamma 
•said that never a Keppe-Oarew died yet without being warned 
,«f it : though few of them had noticed it at the time." 

« There, that will do, Anne. I am a Garew, and I don't 
want to be frightened into watching for a ^ warning.' You are 
a Oarew also, on the mother's side. Do you know, my poor 
child, that you are not left well off? " 

^ Yes ; mamma has told me all. I don't mind." 

^ Don't mind I" echoed Selina, with another light laugh. 
** That's because you don't imderstand, Anne. What little 
your mamma has left has been sunk in an annuity for your 
education-weighty or a hundred pounds a year, imtil you are 
eighteen. There's something more, I believe, for clothes and 
incidental expenses." 

^ I said I did not mind, Selina, because I am not afraid of 
^getting my own living. Mamma said that a young lady, well- 
educated and of good birth, can always command a good 
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posildon as governess. She told me not to fear, for Qod would 
take care of me." 

" Some money might be desirable for all that," returned my 
aunt, in a tone that sounded full of irreverence to my un- 
accustomed ears. *'The maddest step Ck>lonel Hereford ever 
took was that of selling out. He thought to better himself, 
and he spent and lost the money, leaving your mamma with 
very little when he died." 

^ I don't think mamma cared much for money, Selina.'' 

<< I don't think she did, or she would not have taken matters 
so quietly. Do you remember, Anne, how she Tised to go on at 
me when I said I should marry Edwin Barley ? " 

'* Yes ; mamma said how very wrong it would be of you to 
marry for money." 

*' Quite true. She used to put her hands to her ears when I 
said I hated him. Now, what are those earnest eyes of yours 
searching me for ? " 

*• Do you hate him, Selina ? " 

" I am not dying of love for him, you strange child." 

"One day a poor boy had a monkey before the window, 
and you said Mr. Edwin Barley was as ugly as that. Is he 

ugly?;' 

Selina burst into a peal of laughter. " Oh, he is very hand- 
some, Anne ; as handsome as the day : when you see him you 

shall tell me if you don't think so. I What is the 

matter ? What are you looking at ? " 

As I stood before my aunt, the door behind her seemed to be 
pushed gently open. I had thought some one was coming in ; 
and said so. 

" The fire-light must have deceived you, Anne. That door is 
kept bolted ; it leads to a passage communicating with my bed- 
room, but we do not use it." 

" I am certain that I saw it open," was my answer ; and an 
unpleasant, fanciful thought came over me that it might be the 
man I saw in the avenue. " It is shut now ; it shut again when 
I spoke." 

She rose, walked to the door, and tried to open it, but it was 
fast. 
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' " Yon see, Anne. Don't yqia get fanciful, my dear ; that is 
what your mamma was." But I shook my head in answer. 

" Selina, did not Mr. Edwin Barley want me to go to Mrs. 
Hemson's instead of coming here ? " 

« Who told you that ? " 

*^ I heard Mr. Steirling talking of it with mamma." 

*< Mr. Edwin Barley did, little woman. Did yon hear why 
he wished it?" 

« No." 

<< Tou should have heard that, it was so flattering to me. Ho 
thought I was too giddy to take charge of a young lady." 

« Did he ? " 

" But Ursula would not accept the objection. It could not 
matfer for a few weeks, she wrote to Mr. Edwin Barley, whether 
I were giddy or serious, and she could not think of consigning 
you, even temporarily, to Mrs. Hemson. Ah I my cousin 
Frances Carew and I took exactly opposite courses, Anne ; I 
married for money, she for love. She met an attractive stranger 
at a watering-place, and married him." 

" And it was not right ? " 

" It was all wrong. He was a tradesman. A good-looking, 
educated man — I grant that ; but a tradesman. Never was such 
a thing heard of, as for a Carew to stoop to that. Tou see, 
Anne, she had learnt to like him before she knew anything of 
his position, or who he was. He was a visitor at the place, just 
as she was. Of course she ought to have given him up. Not 
she ; she gave herself and her money to him, and a very pretty 
little fortune she had." 

" Did she marry in disobedience ? " 

<< That cannot be charged upon her, for she was alone in the 
world, and her own mistress. But a Carew of Keppe-Carew 
ought to have known better." 

" She was not of Keppe-Carew, Selina." 

" She was. Don't you know that, Anne ? Her father was 
Carew of Keppe-Carew ; and when he died without a son, his 
brother, your mamma's father and mine, succeeded to Keppe- 
Carew. He died in his turn, leaving no son, and Keppe- 
Carew and its broad lands went to a distant relative, the malo 
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heir. We tliree Carews have all married badly, in one way or 
another/' 

Mrs. Edwin Barley was speaking dreamily then, as if for- 
getting any one heard her. 

*^She, Frances, married Hemson the tradesman, placing a 
barrier between herself and her family ; Ursula married Colonel 
Hereford, to wear out a few of her best years in India, and then 
to die in poverty, and leave a child unprovided for ; and I have 
married Edwin Barley. Which is the worst, I wonder ? " 

I thought over what she said in iny busy brain. Few children 
had so active a one. 

" Selina, you say you married Mr. Edwin Barley because he 
is rich." 

« Well ? " 

" Why did you, when you were rich yourself ? " 

" I rich ? You will count riches differently when you are 
older. Why, Anne, do you know what my fortune was ? Four 
thousand pounds. Ursula had the same, and sho and Colonel 
Hereford spent it. That put a notion into my father's head, 
and he tied mine up tight enough, securing it to my absolute 
use Until I die." 

" Will it be Mr. Barley's when you die, Selina ? " 

" Were I to die before next Monday, it would be yours, pussy, 
for it is so settled. After that, if I die without a will, it would 
go to Mr. Edwin Barley ; but I shall be of age next Monday, 
and then can make one. I think it must be my first care — a 
will," she laughed. ** So munificent a sum to dispose of ! Shall 
I leave it to you ? " 

The room-door was pushed open, and some one entered. A 
shortish man, of nearly forty years, in a velveteen shooting-coat 
and gaiters, and with a dark face : the same dark face that had 
looked out from the trees in the avenue. I shrank round Selina 
with a sudden fear. Not that the features were particularly 
ill-favoUred in themselves, but so dark and stem. And the 
remembrance of the fright was on me still. 

" Where are you coming to, child ? " she said. " This is Mr. 
Edwin Barley." 



( 13 ) 
CHAPTER II. 

IN THE WOOD, 

That Mr. Edwin Barley ! My imaginatioa liad been setting 
the face down for a robber's at least ; and the thought flashed 
oyer me — How could Selina have married him? Another 
thought came with it — Had he been the intruder at the door ? 

*^ Who is that, Selina ? " he asked in a very strong, determined 
voice, but not an unpleasing one. 

'< Anne Hereford. Fancy my making so stupid a mistake as 
to conclude it was next Thursday the lawyer meant. And she 
has had to find her way from Nettleby in the best way she 
could." 

He looked at me with his black eyes, the blackest eyes I had 
ever seen. Either they wore a warning expression, or I fancied 
80, and I took it to mean I was not to say I saw him watching 
the house from the avenue. No fear, after that, that I should 
speak of it. 

" Did you walk from Nettleby, little one ? 
, ^ No, sir. I came in the omnibus to the gate.' 

<* She has been asking me if you were very handsome ; and 
I told her to wait and see," observed Selina, with a laugh, and 
somehow it grated on my ears. He made no reply in words, 
but his brow contracted a little. I noticed one thing — that he 
had very pretty teeth, white and even. 

" How is it you are home before the others ? " she resumed. 
" And where are they lingering ? Charlotte Delves says the 
dinner is spoiling." 

** They cannot be far behind," was Mr. Edwin Barley's answer. 
" 111 go and dress." 

As he went out of the room we heard sounds of voices and 
laughter. Selina opened the window, and I stood by her. The 
night had grown clearer, the moon was bright. Three gentle- 
men, dressed something like Mr. Edwin Barley, were approach* 
ing the house with game, guns, and dogs« 
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" Can you see them by this light, Anne ? " 

'< I can see that two are young, and one looks old. He has 
grey hair." 

" Not very old, not more than fifty — but he is so stout. It 
is the parson, Mr. Martin." 

" Do parsons go out shooting, Selina ? " 

*' Only when they can get the chance," she laughed. <^ That 
young one is Philip King, a ward of Mr. Edwin Barley's. He 
and I are not friends at all, and I do what I can to vex him. 
He is terribly ill-tempered." 

« Is he 1 " 

" He fell in love with me at Easter, the silly boy ! Fancy 
thatl One can't think it was in earnest, you know, but it 
really seemed like it. I asked him if he would like his ears 
boxed, and Mr. Edwin Barley gave us both a sharp talking-to, 
saying we ought to be sent to school again." 

« Both I But if it was not your fault ? " 

" Mr. Edwin Barley said it was my fault," she returned, with 
a laugh. " Perhaps it was. He has not, as I believe, loved 
Philip King since." 

" Who is the other one with them, Selina ? " I asked, as the 
gentlemen below disappeared. 

"The other is George Heneage — a great friend of mine. 
Hush 1 he is coming up." 

• George Heneage entered. A young man, tall, slender, active ; 
with a pale, pleasant face, and dark wavy hair. He had a 
merry smile, and I thought I had never seen any one so nice- 
looking. Mrs. Edwin Barley moved to the fire, and he took 
her hand in greeting. 

" Well 1 And how have you been all day ? Dull ? " 

It was the pleasantest voice in the world ! Quite a contrast 
to that of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

"Much any of you care whether I am dull or gay," she 
returned in answer, half laughing, half pouting. " The 
partridges get all your time, just now. I might be dead and 
buried before any of you came home to see after me." 

" We must shoot, you know, Selina. One of us, at any rate, 
came home a couple of hours ago — Barley." 
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**Not to me. He has only just come in. You must be 
mistaken." 

" Look here. I was away for a short time from the party, 
seeing after the horse I lamed the other day, and when I got 
back. Barley had vanished : they thought he had gone to look 

after me. Perhaps he had in one sense, the great simpleton 

Halloa ! who's that ? " he broke oflf, seeing me for the first time, 
as I stood partly within the shade of the window-curtain. 

<< It is little Anne Hereford. She has arrived a week before 
I expected her. Anne, come forward, and let- Mr. Heneage 
make love to you. It is a pastime he favours." 

He lifted me up by the waist, looked at me, and put me down 
again. 

" A pretty little face to make love to. How old are you ? " 

« Eleven, sir." 

" Eleven 1 " he echoed, in surprise. " I should have taken 
you for nine at the very most. Eleven 1 " 

" And eleventeen in sober sense," interposed Selina, in her 
lightest and most careless manner. *' I suppose children are 
so who never live with brothers and sisters. You should hear 
her talk, George ! I tell her her mamma and nurse have made 
an old woman of her." 

<' Dare I venture to your presence in this trim, Mrs. Edwin 
Barley?" 

The speaker was the Beverend Mr. Martin, who came slowly 
in, pointing to his attire. 

" It is Barley's fault, and you must blame him, not me," he 
continued. ^* Barley invited me to say grace at your table to- 
day, and then disappeared, keeping us waiting for him until 
now, and giving me no time to go home and make myself 
presentable." 

« Never mind, Mr. Martin, there are worse misfortunes at 
sea," she said, in that charmingly attractive manner that she 
could sometimes use. "I have sat down with gentlemen in 
shooting-coats before to-day, and enjoyed my dinner none the 
worse for it. Is that you, Miss Delves ? " 

Footsteps were passing the open door, and Miss Delves 
came in. 
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** Did yoa speak, Mrs. Edwin Barley f '' 

''Yes. Take this child, please: she must have some tea.- 
Anne dear, ask for anything to eat that you best fimoy. Yon 
shall come np again after dinner.'* 

We went to a small parlonr on the ground floor — ^Hiss 
Delves said it was her own sitting-room — and she rang the 
belL The maid who had been gossiping at the front-door came 
in to answer it. 

'' Are you at tea still, Jemima ? " 

« Yes, Miss Delves." 

" I thought so. There's no regularity here unless Pm every-- 
where about myself. Bring in a cup for Miss Hereford, and 
some bread and butter." 

They both left the room. I supposed that Miss Delves was 
going to dine presently, for a cloth was spread over one end of 
the table, with a knife and silver forks, the cruet-stand and 
salt-cellar, glasses, and a decanter of wine. Presently Jemima 
came back with a small tray, that had my tea upon it. She 
seemed a free-and-easy sort of girl, sat down in a chair, and 
began chattering. Another servant came in with a smaU jar of 
preserves. They called her Sarah. 

'' Miss Delves has sent some jam for the young lady, if she'd 
like it. Or will she take a slice of cold meat first, she says ? " 

" Pll have the jam, please." 

" That's right, miss," laughed Jemima. " Sweets is good." 

"Aren't you coming to your tea, Jemima? There'll be a 
fuss if she comes in and finds you have not begun it." 

" Bother the tea ! We are not obliged to swallow it down 
just at the minute she pleases," was the answer of Jemima. 
- " I say," exclaimed the other suddenly, " what do you think 
I saw ? Young King " 

Jemima gave a warning shake of the head, and pointed to 
me. The conversation was continued in a whisper, in which I 
once caught the words, "that handsome George Heneage." 
Presently steps were heard approaching, and the two maids 
disturbed themselves. Sarah caught up the plate of bread and 
butter, and stood as if she were handing it to me, and Jemima 
stirred the fire vigorously. It had been warm in the day, but 
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the bit of lighted fire in the grate looked pleasant in the antnmn 
evening. The footsteps passed on. 

"Kovr stupid you are, Sarah! startling one for nothing!" 
exclaimed Jemima. 

'^ I thought it was Charlotte Delves. It sounded just like 
her foot." 

"She's in the kitchen, and won't come out of it till the 
dinner's gone in. She's in one of her tempers to-^y." 

"Is Charlotte Delves the mistress?" I could not help 
asking. 

Both the maids burst out laughing. " She would like to be, 
miss; and she is, too, in many things," answered Jemima. 
" When young madam came home first " 

" Hush, Jemima I she may go and repeat it again." 

Jemima looked at me. " No : she does not look like ii You 
won't go and repeat in the drawing-room the nonsense we 
foolish servants talk, will you. Miss Hereford ? " 

" Of course I will not. Mamma taught me never to carry 
tales ; she said it made mischief." 

" And so it does, miss," cried Jemima. " Your mamma was 
a nice lady, I'm sure I Was she not Mrs. Edwin Barley's 
sister ? " 

Before I had time to answer, Charlotte Delves came in. We 
had not heard her, and I thought she must have crept up 
on tiptoe. Sarah made her escape. Jemima took up the 
jam-pot. 

" What are you waiting for ? " she demanded, with asperity. 

"I came in to see if the young lady wanted anything, 
ma'am." 

" When Miss Hereford wants anything, she will ring." 

Jemima retired. I went on with my tea, and Miss Delves 
began asking me questions about home and mamma. We were 
interrupted by a footman. He was bringing the fish out of the 
dining-room, and he laid the dish down on the table. Miss 
Delves turned her chair towards it, and began her dinner. I 
found that this was her usual manner of dining, but I thought 
it a curious one. The dishes, as they came out of the dining- 
room, were placed before her, and she helped herself. Her other 

Anne Hereford. 2 
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mealB ahe took when she pleased, Jemima generally waiting 
upon her. I did wonder who she could be. 

It seemed that I had to sit there a long time. I was then 
taken upstairs by Jemima, and my hair brushed. It hung 
down in curls all round, and Jemima pleased me by saying it 
wa» the loveliest brown hair she had ever seen. Then I was 
marshalled to the drawing-room. Jemima opened the door 
quietly, and I went in, seen, I believe, by no one. It was a 
large room, three-cornered in shape, quite full of bright 
furniture. Selina's grand piano was in one of the angles. 

Standing before the fire, talking, wero the clergyman and 
Mr. Edwin Barley. A stranger might have taken one for tho 
other, for the clergyman was in his sporting clothes, and Mr. 
Barley was all in black, with a white neckcloth. On a distant 
sofa, apparently reading a newspaper, sat Philip King; his 
features were handsome, but they had a very cross, disagreeable 
expression. He held the newspaper nearly level with his face, 
and I saw that his eyes, instead of being on it, were watching 
the movements of Mrs. Edwin Barley. She was at the piano, 
not so much singing or playing, as trying scraps of songs and 
pieces. Mr. Heneage was standing by and talking to her. I 
went quietly round by the chairs at tho back, and sat down on 
the low footstool at the comer of the hearth. The clergyman 
saw me and smiled. Mr. Barley did not ; he stood with his 
back to me. He also seemed to be watching the piano, or 
those at it, while he spoke in low, confidential tones with the 
clergyman. 

"I disagree with you entirely, Barley," Mr. Martin was 
saying. '' Bely upon it, he will be all the better and happier 
for following a profession. Why I at Easter he made up his 
mind to read for the Bar ! " 

"Young men are changeable as the wind, especially those 
whom fortune has placed at ease in the world," replied Mr. 
Barley. " Philip was red-hot for the Bar at Easter, as you 
observe; but something appears to have set him against it 
now." 

" You, as his guardian and trustee, should urge him to take 
H up ; or, if not that, something else. A life of idleness plays 
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the very rain with some natures ; and it strikes me' that Philip 
Ring has no great resources within him to counteract the mis- 
chief of no occupation. What is the amount of his property ? " 
resumed Mr. Martin, after a pause. 

" The estate brings in about eighteen hundred a year." 

'< Nonsense ! I thought it was only ten or twelve." 

" Eighteen, full. Eeginald's was a long minority, you know." 

<< Well, if it brought in eight-and-twenty, I should still say 
give him a profession. Let him have some legitimate work ; 
occupy his hands and his head, and they won't get into mis* 
chief. That's sound advice, mind. Barley." 

^ Quite sound," rejoined Mr. Barley ; but there was a tone in 
his voice throughout that to me seemed to tell either of want 
of sincerity or else of a knowledge that to urge a profession on 
Philip King would be wrong and useless. At this period of 
my life people used to reproach me with taking up prejudices, 
likes and disb'kes ; as I grew older, I knew that God had gifted 
me in an eminent degree with the faculty of reading human 
countenances and human tones. 

'^ I have no power to force a profession upon him," resumed 
Mr. Edwin Barley ; " and I should not exercise it if I had. 
Shall I tell you why ? " 

«WeU?" 

'^ I don't think his lungs are sound. In my opinion, he is 
likely to go off as his brother did." 

"Of consumption!" hastily muttered the clergyman: and 
Mr. Edwin Barley nodded. 

" Therefore, why urge him to fag at acquiring a profession 
that he may not live to exercise ? " continued Mr. Barley. " He 
looks anything but well ; he is nothing like as robust as he was 
at Baster." 

Mr. Martin turned his head and attentively scanned the face 
of Philip King. '< I don't see anything the matter with him, 
Barley, except that he looks uncommonly cross. I hope you 
are mistaken." 

** I hope I am. I saw a whole row of medicine phials in his 
room yesterday : when I inquired what they did there, he told 
me they contained steel medicine — tonics — ^the physician at 
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Oxford had* ordered them. Did yon ever notice him at dinneir 
— what he eats ? " 

" Not particularly." 

^< Do so, then, the next opportunity. He takes scarcely any- 
thing. The commencement of Reginald's malady was loss of 
appetite : the doctors prescribed tonics for him. But they did 
not succeed in saving him." 

Once more Mr. Martin turned his eyes on Philip King. 
*' How old was Eeginald King when he died ? " 

" Twenty-three. Three years older than Philip is now." 

'^Well, poor fellow, I hope he will outlive his weakness, 
whatever may cause it, and get strong again. That money of 
his would be a nice windfall for some one to drop into," added 
the clergyman, afber a pause. " Who is heir-at-law ? " 

« I am." 

"You I" 

" Of course I am," was the quiet reply of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" Nurse him up, nurse him up, then," said the clergyman, 
jokingly. "Lest, if anything did happen, the world idiould 
say you had not done your best to prevent it ; for you know you 
are a dear lover of money. Barley." 

There may have been a great deal more said, but I did not 
hear. My head had sought the wall for its resting-place, and 
sleep stole over me. 

What I felt most glad of, the next morning, was to get my 
purse. There were twenty-seven shillings in it ; and old Betty 
had caused it to be put in one of the boxes, vexing me. " People 
in the train might rob me of it," she said. 

Jemima waited on me at dressing, and I had breakfast in 
Miss Delves's parlour. Afterwards I went up to Mrs. Edwin 
Barley in the drawing-room. She was in mourning, deep as 
mine. 

" I had been tempted to put it off for a cool dress yesterday 
evening," she said to me. "What with dinner, and the fire 
they vnll have, though I am sure it is not weather for it, I feel 
melted in black. The fire is kept large to please Philip King. 
So Miss Delves iuformed me when I remonstrated against it 
the other day. He must be of a chilly nature." 
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Bemembering what I had heard said the previons night, I 
thought he might be. But the words had afforded the oppor- 
tunity for a question that I was longing, in my curiosity, to put. 

<' Selina, who is Miss Delves ? Is she a lady or a servant ? " 

" You had better not call her a servant, Anne ; she would 
never forgive it," answered Selina, with a laugh. '^She is a 
relative of Mr. Edwin Barley's." 

" Then, why does she not sit with you, and dine at table ? " 

'< Because I do not choose that she shall sit with me, and 
dine at table," was the resentful, haughty retort ; and I could 
see that there had been some past unpleasantness in regard to 
Miss Delves. " When Mr. Edwin Barley's mother died, who 
used to live with him, Charlotte Delves came here as mistress 
of the house. That was all very well so long as there was no 
legitimate mistress, but ages went on, and I came to it. She 
assumed a great deal. I found she was planted down at table 
with us, and made herself my companion in the drawing-room 
at will. I did not like it ; and one day I told my husband so 
in her presence. I said that I must be sole mistress in my 
own house, and quitted the room, leaving them to settle it. 
Since then she has taken the parlour for her sitting-room, and 
looks to the household, as she did before. In short. Miss 
Delves is housekeeper. I have no objection to that; it saves 
me trouble, and I know nothing of domestic management. Now 
and then I invite her to take tea with us, or to a drive with me 
in the pony carriage, and we are vastly polite to each other 
always." 

" But if you do not like her " 

" Like her I " interrupted Selina. " My dear child, we hate 
each other like poison. It was not in human nature, you know, 
for her not to feel my entrance to the house as a wrong, dis- 
placing her from her post, and from the influence she had 
contrived to acquire over Mr. Edwin Barley. They were as 
intimate as brother and sister ; and I believe he is the only 
Irving being she cares for in the whole world. When I took a 
high tone with her, it exasperated her all the more against me, 
there's no doubt of it ; and she repays it by carrying petty tales 
of me to Mr. Edwin Bf^rley." 
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" And whose part did he take, Selina I " 

'^ Mine, of course — always I " she returned, with a forcible 
emphasis on the first word. ^But it has never been open 
warfiure between me and Miss Delves, Anne ; you must under- 
stand thai Should anything of the sort arise, she would have 
to quit the house. A bitter pill that would be, for she has no 
money, and would have to go out as housekeeper in reality, 
or something of the kind. My occupation would be gone 
then." 

" What occupation ? " 

" That of saying and doing all sorts of wild things to make 
her think ill of me. She goes and whispers them to Mr. Edwin 
Barley. He listens to her — I know he does, and that provokes 
me. Well, little pet, what are those honest brown eyes of 
yours longing to say ? " 

" Why did you marry him, Selina ? " 

'^ People say for money, Anne. I say it was fate." 

'^ He persufltded you, perhaps ? " 

^He did. Persuaded, pressed, worried me. He was two 
y^rs talking me into it. Better, perhaps, that he had given 
his great love elsewhere I Better for him, possibly, that he had 
married Charlotte Delves ! " 

^' But did he want to marry Charlotte Delves ? " 

<< Never. I don't believe that even the thought ever entered 
his head. The servants say she used to hope it ; but they 
rattle nonsense at random. Edwin Barley never cared but for 
two things in the world : myself and money." 

« Money ? " 

" Money, Anne. Pretty little pieces of gold and silver ; 
new, crisp bank-notes ; yellow old deeds of parchment, repre- 
senting houses and lands. He cares for money almost as much 
as for me ; and he will care for it more ths^ for me in time. 
Who's this ? " 

It was Philip King. He came in, looking more cross, if 
possible, than he did the previous night. His face shone out 
pale and sickly, too, in the bright morning sun. Selina spoke, 
but did not offer her hand. 

•* Good-morning, Mr. King ; I hope you feel better to-day. 
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You did not get down to breakfast, I understand. Neither 
did U' 

"I did get down to break&st," he answered, speaking as 
if something had very much put him out. " I took it with 
Mr. Edwin Barley in his study." 

'^ Leaving George Heneage to breakfast alone. You two 
polite men ! Had I known that, I would have come down and 
breakfasted with him." 

That she said this in a spirit of mischief, in a manner most 
especially calculated to provoke him, I saw by the saucy look 
that shot from her bright blue eyes. 

<<I think you and Heneage breakfEkst together quite often 
enough as it is, Mrs. Edwin Barley." 

" You do ? Then, if I were you, sir, I would have the grace 
to keep such thoughts to myself: or tell them to Mr. Edwin 
Barley, if you like. He might ofier you a premium for them 
— who knows ? " 

Philip King was getting into an angry heat. 

^ I hope you have tolerably strong shoulders," she resumed, 
as if struck with some sudden thought. 

"Why so?" 

" Greorge Heneage intends to try his cane upon them on the 
next convenient day." 

His lips turned white. 

** Mrs, Barley, what do you mean ? " 

" Just what I say. You have taken to peep and pry after 
me — ^whether set on by any one, or from some worthy motive 
of your own, you best know. It will not serve you, Philip 
King. If there is one thing more detestable than another, it 
is that of spying. I happened to menticm this new pastime of 
yours before Mr. Heneage, and he observed that he had a cane 
somewhere. Thaf s alL" 

The intense aggravation with which she said it was enough 
to rouse the ire of one less excitable than Philip King. He 
was breaking out in abuse of Mr. Heneage, when the latter 
happened to come in. A few menacing words, a dark look or 
two from either side, and then came ihe quarrel. 

A quarrel that terrified me. I ran out of the room ; I ran 
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back again; I don't know wliat I did. Mrs. Edwin Barley 
seemed almost as excited as they were: it was not the first 
time I had seen her in a passion. She called out (taking the 
words from the old ballad, <* Lord Thomas "), that she cared 
more for the little finger of George Heneage than for the 
whole body of ill-conditioned Philip King. I knew it was 
only one of her wUd sayings : when in a passion she did not 
mind what she said, or whom she offended. I knew that this 
present quarrel was altogether Selina's fault — that her love of 
provocation had brought it on. Mr. Edwin Barley had gone 
over to his brother's ; and it was well, perhaps, that it was so. 

Jemima appeared on the stairs, carrying up a pail — there 
was no second staircase to the house. " What is the matter, 
Miss Hereford ? " she asked. << Goodness me I how you are 
trembling I " 

''They are quarrelling in there — Mr. Heneage and Mr. 
King. I am afraid they will fight." 

'' Oh, it has come to that, has it ? " said Jemima, carelessly. 
"I thought it would. Never mind them. Miss Hereford; 
they'll not hurt you." 

She tripped upstairs with the pail, as if a quarrel were the 
most natural event in the world, and I looked into the room 
again. Mr. Heneage held Philip King by the collar of the coat. 

" Mark me I " he was saying. " If I catch you dodging my 
movements again, if I hear of your being insolent to this lady, 
rU shoot you with as little compunction as I would a partridge. 
There ! " 

" What is Mrs. Edwin Barley to you, that you should inter- 
fere?" retorted Philip King, his voice raised to a shriek. 
" And she I Why does she set herself to provoke me every 
hour of my life ? " 

" I interfere of right : by my long Mendship with her, and by 
the respect I bear for her mother's memory. Now you know." 

Mr. Heneage gave a shake to the collar as he spoke, and I 
ran up to my room, there to sob out my terror. My heart was 
beating, my breath catching itself in gasps. In my own 
peaceful home I had never seen or heard the faintest shadow 
of a quarrel. 
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By-and-bj Jemima came in search of me. Mrs. Edwin 
Barley was waiting for me to go out in the pony-carriage. I 
bathed my face and my red eyes, was dressed, and went down. 
At the door stood a low open basket-chaise, large and wide, 
drawn by a pony. Mrs. Edwin Barley was already in it, and 
Mr. Heneage stood waiting for me. He drove, and I sat on a 
stool at their feet. We went through green lanes, and over a 
pleasant common. Not a word was said abont the recent 
qnarrel ; but part of the time they spoke together in an under- 
tone, and I did not try to hear. We were away about two 
hours. 

'^ You can run about the grounds until your dinner's ready, 
if you like, Anne," Mrs. Barley said to me when we alighted. 
'' I dare say you feel cramped, sitting so long on that low seat." 

She went in with Mr. Heneage, the footman saying that 
some ladies were waiting. I ran away amidst the trees, and 
presently lost myself. As I stood, wondering which way to 
take, Mr. Edwin Barley and Philip King came through, arm- 
in-arm, on their way home, talking together eagerly. I thought 
Philip King was telling about the quarreL 

It was no doubt unfortunate that my acquaintance with Mr. 
Edwin Barley should have begun with a fright I was a most 
impressionable child, and could not get over that first fear. 
Every time I met him, my heart, as the saying runs, leaped into 
my mouth. He saw me and spoke. 

" So you have got back, Anne Hereford ? " 

" Yes, sir," I answered, my lips feeling as if they were glued 
together. 

« Where's Mrs. Barley ? " 

" She has gone indoors, sir." 

" And George Heneage. Where's he ? " 

'' He went in also, sir. John said some visitors were waiting 
to see Mrs. Barley." 

And to that he made no rejoinder, but went on with Philip 
King. 

Nothing more occurred that day to disturb the peace of the 
house. A gentleman, who called in the afternoon, was invited 
to dine, and stayed. Mrs. Edwin Barley rang for me as soon 
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as she went up to the drawing-room. I thought how loTely 
she looked in her black net dress, and with the silver ornaments 
on her neck and arms. 

<<What did you think of Mr. Philip King's temper this 
morning, Anne?" she asked, as she stood near the fire and 
sipped the cup of coffee that John had brought in. 

'< Oh, Selina ! I never was so alarmed before." 

<< You little goose I But it was a specimen, was it not, of 
gentlemanly bearing ? " 

<^ I think— I mean I thought — that it was not Mr. King who 
was in fault," I said ; not, however, liking to say it. 

" You thought it was George Heneage, I suppose. Ah I but 
you don't know all, Anne ; the scenes behind the curtain are 
hidden from you. Philip King has wanted a chastisement this 
fortnight past ; and he got it. Unless he alters his policy, he 
will get one of a different nature. Mr. Heneage will as surely 
cane him as that I stand here." 

" Why do you like Mr. Heneage so much, Solina ? " 

*' I like him better than any one I know, Anno. Not with the 
sort of liking, however, that Mr. Philip King would insinuate, 
the worthy youth I Though it is great fun," she added, with a 
merry laugh, << to let the young gentleman think I do. I have 
known Oeorge Heneage a long time : he used to visit at Keppe- 
Carew, and be as one of ourselves. I could not like a brother, 
if I had one, more than I do George Heneage. And Mr. Philip 
King and his ally, Charlotte Delves, toll tales of me to my 
husband ! It is as good as a comedy." 

A comedy ! If she could only have foreseen the comedy's 
ending!. 

On the following morning, Saturday, they all went out shoot- 
ing again. Mrs. Edwin Barley had visitors in the forenoon, 
and afterwards she drove over to Hallam in the pony carriage, 
with the little boy-groom Tom, not taking me. I was any- 
where : with Charlotte Delves ; with Jemima ; reading a fairy- 
tale I found ; playing " Poor Mary Anne " on the piano. As it 
grew towards dusk, and no one came home, I went strolling 
down the avenue, and met the pony carriage. Only Tom was 
in it. 
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" Where is Mrs. Edwin Barley ? " 

" She ia coming on, miss, with Mr. Heneage. He came up 
to the lodge-gate just as we got back." 

I went to the end of the avenue, but did not see her. The 
woman at the lodge said they had taken the path on the left, 
which would equally bring them to the house, though by a 
greater round. I ran along it, and came to the pretty summer- 
house that stood where the ornamental grounds were railed ofi 
from the pasture at the back and the wood beyond. At the foot 
of the summer-house steps my aimt stood, straining her eyes on 
a letter, in the fiEbding light ; George Heneage was looking over 
her shoulder, a gun in his hand. 

" You see what they say," he observed. " Bather peremptory, 
is it not ? " 

^'George, you must go by the first train that starts from 
Nettleby," she returned. '< You should not lose a minute ; the 
pony carriage will take you. Is that you, Anne ? " 

'^ I would give something to know what's up, and why I am 
called away in this fashion," was his rejoinder, spoken angrily. 
<' They might let me alone until the term I was invited for here 
is at an end." 

Mrs. Edwin Barley laughed. ^^ Perhaps our friend, Philip 
King, has favoured Heneage Grange with a communication, 
telling of your fancied misdoings." 

No doubt she spoke it lightly, neither believiug her own 
words nor heeding the fashion of them. But George Heneage 
took them seriously; and it unfortunately happened that she 
ran up the steps at the same moment. A stir was heard in the 
siunmer-house. Mr. Heneage dashed in in time to see Philip 
King escaping by the opposite door. 

The notion that he had been '< spying " was, of course, taken 
up by Mr. Heneage. With a passionate word, he was speeding 
after him ; but Mrs. Edwin Barley caught his arm. 

"George, you shall not go. There might be murder done 
between you." 

" m pay him off ; I'll make him remember it I Pray release 
me. I beg your pardon, Selina." 

For he had flung her hand away with rather too much force, 
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in his storm of passion ; and was crashing through the opposite 
door and down the steps, in pursuit of Philip King. Both of 
them made straight for the wood ; but Philip King had a good 
start, and nothing in his hand ; Oeorge Heneage had his gun. 
Selina alluded to it. 

'< I hope it is not loaded ! Flying along with that rate, ho 
might strike it against a tree, and be shot before he knows it. 
Anne, look here ! Tou are fleeter than I. Bun crosswise over 
that grass to the comer entrance ; it will take you to a path in 
the wood where you will just meet them. Tell Mr. Heneage, 
from me, that I command him to come back, and to let Philip 
King alone. I command it, in his mother's name." 

I did not dare to refuse, and yet scarcely dared to go. I ran 
along, my heart beating. Arrived at the entrance indicated I 
plunged in, and went on down many turns and windings amidst 
the trees. They were not very dense, and were intersected 
by narrow paths. But no one could I see. 

And now arrived a small calamity. I hod lost my way. 
How to trace an exit from the wood I know not, and felt really 
frightened. Down I sat on an old stump, and cried. What if 
I should have to stay there until morning I 

Not so. A slight noise made me look up. Who should be 
standing near, his back against a tree, smoking a cigar and 
smiling at me, but Philip Ring. 

" What is the grief. Miss Anne ? Have you met a wolf? " 

" I can't find my way out, sir." 

" Oh, m soon show you that. We are almost close to the 
south border. You " 

He stopped suddenly, turned his head, and looked attentively 
in a direction to the left. At that moment there came a report, 
something seemed to whizz through the air, and strike Philip 
King. He leaped up, and then fell to the ground with a 
scream. This was followed, so instantly that it seemed to be 
part and parcel of the scream, by a distant exclamation of 
dismay or of warning. From whom did it come ? 

Though not perfectly understanding what had occurred, or 
that Philip King had received a fatal shot, I screamed also, and 
feU on my knees ; not fainting, but with a sigk, horrible sensa- 
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tion of fear, sncH as perhaps no child ever before experienced. 
And the next thing I saw was Mr. Edwin Barley, coming 
towards us with his giin, not quite from the same direction as 
the shot, but very near it. I had been thinking that George 
Heneage must have done it, but another question arose now to 
my terrified heart : Could it have been Mr. Edwin Barley ? 

<* Philip, what is it ? " he asked, as he came up. " Has any 
one fired at you ? " 

<' George Heneage," was the fSednt rejoinder. '^I saw him. 
He stood there." 

With a motion of the eyes, rather than with aught else, poor 
Philip King pointed to the left, and Mr. Edwin Barley turned 
and looked, laying his gun against a tree. Nothing was to bo 
seen. 

" Are you sure, Philip ? " 

" I tell it you with my dying lips. I saw him." 

Not another word. Mr. Edwin Barley raised his head, but 
the face had grown still, and had an awful shade upon it — the 
same shade that mamma's first wore after she was dead. Mr. 
Barley put the head gently down, and stood looking at him. All 
in a moment he caught sight of me, and I think it startled him. 

" Are you there, you little imp ? " 

But the word) ugly though it sounds, was spoken in rough 
surprise, not in unkindness. I cried and shook, too terrified 
to give any answer. Mi*. Barley stood up before Philip King, 
so that I no longer saw him. 

" What were you doing in the wood ? " 

"I lost my way, and could not get out, sir," I sobbed, 
trembling lest he should press for further details. "That 
gentleman saw me, and was .saying he would show me the way 
out, when he fell." 

" Had he been here long ? " 

" I don't know. I was crying a good while, and not looking 
up. It was only a minute ago that I saw him standing there." 

" Did you see Mr. Heneage fire ? " 

" Oh no, sir. I did not see Mr. Heneage at all." 

He took my hand, walked with me a few steps, and showed 
me a path that was rather wider than the others. 
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^^Gk) straigHt down here until yon come to a cross-path, 
running right and left : it is not fsor. Take the one to the 
right, and it will bring you out in front of the house. Do you 
understand, little one ? " 

<<Yes, sir," I answered, though in truth too agitated to 
understand distinctly, and only anxious to get away from him. 
Suppose he should shoot me I was running through my foolish 
thoughts. 

<<Make speed to the house, then," he resumed, "and see 
Charlotte Delves. Tell her what has occurred : that Philip 
King has been shot, and that she must send help to convey 
him home. She must also send at once for the doctor, and for 
the police. Can you remember all that ? '.' 

" Oh yes, sir. Is he much hurt ? " 

" He is dead, child. Now be as quick as you can. Do not 
tell your aunt what has happened : it would alarm her." 

I sped along quicker than any child ever sped before, and 
soon came to the cross-path. But there I made a mistake : I 
went blindly on to the left, instead of to the right, and I came 
suddenly upon Mr. Heneage. He was standing quite still, 
leaning on his gun, his finger on his lip to impose silence and 
caution on me, and his face looked as I had never seen it look 
before, white as death. 

"Whose voice was that I heard talking to you?" he asked, 
in a whisper. 

" Mr. Edwin Barley's. Oh, sir, don't stop me ; Mr. King is 
dead I " 

" Dead I Mr. King dead ? " 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Edwin Barley says so, and I am on my way 
to the house to tell Miss Delves to send for the police. Mr. 
Heneage, did you do it ? " 

" I ! You silly child I " he returned, in accents of rebuke. 
"What in the world put that in your head? I have been 
looking for Philip King — ^waiting here in the hope that he 
might pass. There, go along, child, and don't tremble so. 
That way : you are coming from the house, this." 

Back I went, my fears increasing. To an imaginative, ex- 
citable and timid nature, such as mine, all this was simply 
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terrible. I did gain the House, bnt only to rusH into tlie arms 
of Jemima, wHo happened to be in the hall, and fall into a fit 
of hysterical, nervous sobbing, clinging to her tightly, as if I 
could never let her go again. 

A pretty messenger, truly, in time of need I 
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H^LP had arrived from another quarter. A knot of labourers 
on the estate, going home from work, happened to choose the 
road through the wood, and Mr. Edwin Barley heard them. 

One of them, a young man they called Duff, was at the house 
almost as soon as I. He came into the hall, and saw mo 
clinging to Jemima. Nothing could have stopped my threatened 
fit of hysterics so effectually as an interruption. Duff told his 
tale. The youDg heir had been shot in the wood, he said. 
« Shot dead I " 

" The young heir ! " cried Jemima, with a cry. She was at 
no loss to imderstand who was meant : it was what Philip King 
had been mostly styled since his brother's death. Charlotte 
Delves came forward as Duff was speaking. Duff took off his 
felt hat in deference to her, and explained. 

She turned as white as a sheet — white as Oeorge Heneage 
had looked — and sat down on a chair. Duff had not mentioned 
George Henoage's name, only Mr. Edwin Barley's: perhaps 
she thought it was the latter who had fired the shot. 

" It must have been an accident, Duff, They are so careless 
with their guns ! " 

<<No, ma'am, it was murder! Leastways, that's what they 
are saying." 

" He cannot be dead." 

<< He's as dead as a door-nail I " affirmed Duff, with decision. 
" I can't be mistaken in a dead man. I've seen enough of 'em, 
father being the grave^gger. They are bringing him on, 
ma'am, now."^ 
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Even as Duff spoko, sounds of the approach stole on the air 
from the distance — the measured tread of feet that bear a 
burden. It came nearer and nearer ; and Philip King, or what 
was left of him, was laid on the large table in the hall. As is 
the case in some country-houses, the hall was furnished like a 
plain room. Duff, making ready, had pushed the table close 
to the window, between the wall and the entrance-door, shutting 
mo into a comer. I sank down on the matting, not daring to 
move. 

" Light the lamp," said Mr. Edwin Barley. 

The news had spread ; the servants crowded in ; some of the 
women began to shriek. It became one indescribable scene of 
confusion, exclamations, and alarm. Mr. Edwin Barley turned 
round, in anger 

" Clear out, all of you I " he said, roughly. " What do you 
mean by making this uproar ? You men can stay in the bam ; 
you may be wanted," ho added, to the out-door labourers. 

They crowded out at the hall-door ; the servants disappeared 
thicough the opposite one. Mr. Edwin Barley was one who 
brooked no delay in being obeyed. Miss Delves remained, 
and she drew near. 

'< How did it happen ? " she asked, in a low voice, that did 
not sound much like hers. 

'<Gct me some brandy, and a teaspoon!" was Mr. Edwin 
Barley's rejoinder. "He is certainly dead, as I believe; but 
we must try restoratives, for all that. Make haste ; bring it in 
a wine-glass." 

She ran into the dining-room, and in the same moment Mrs. 
Edwin Barley came lightly down the stairs. She had on her 
dinner-dress, black silk trimmed with crape, no ornaments yet, 
and her lovely light hair was falling down over her bare neck. 
The noise, as it appeared, had disturbed her in the midst of 
dressing. 

" What is all this disturbance ? " she began, as she tripped 
across the hall; and it was the first intimation Mr. Edwin 
Barley had of her presence. He might have arrested her, had 
there been time ; but she was bending over the table too soon. 
Believing, as she said afterwards, that it was a load of gomo 
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lying there, it mtiBt have been a great sHock ; the grey-and- 
brown woollen plaid they had flung over him, from the neck 
downwards, looking not unlike the colour of partridge feathers 
in the dim light. There was no gas in the house ; oil was burnt 
in the hall and passages — wax-candles in the sitting-rooms. 

"It is Philip Bang!" she cried, with a sort of shriek. 
" What is the matter ? What is amiss with him ? " 

"Don't you see what it is?" returned Mr. Edwin Barley, 
who was all this while chafing the poor cold hands. " He has 
been shot in the chest ; marked out in the wood, and shot down 
like a dog." 

A cry of dread — of fear — ^broke from her. She began to 
tremble violently. " How was it done, Edwin ? ♦Who did it ? " 

" You." 

" 7 / " came from her ashy lips. " Are you going mad, 
Edwin Barley ? " 

" Selina, this is as surely the result of your work as though 
you had actually drawn tjie trigger. I hope you are satisfied 
with it I " 

" How can you be so cruel ? " she asked, her bosom heaying, 
her breath coming from her in gasps. 

He had spoken to her in a low, calm tone — ^not an angry one. 
It changed to sorrow now. 

" I thought harm would come of it ; I have thought so these 
two days; not, however, such harm as this. You have been 
urging that fellow a little too much against this defenceless 
ward and relative of mine ; but I could not have supposed he 
would carry it on to murder. Philip King would have died 
quite soon enough without that, Selina; he was following 
Eeginald with galloping strides." 

Charlotte Delves returned with a teaspoon and the brandy 
in a wine-glass. As is sure to be the case in an emergency, 
there had been an unavoidable delay. The spirit-stand was 
not in its place, and for a minute or two she had been unable 
to find it. Mr. Edwin Barley took up a teaspoonful. His 
wife drew away. 

"Was it an accident, or — or — done deliberately?" inquired 
Charlotte Delves, as she stood there, holding the glass. 

Aime Hereford. 3 
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" It was deliberate murder." 

« Duff said so. But who did it ? " 

*< It is of no use, Charlotte," was all the reply Mr. Barley 
made, as he gave her back the tea-spoon. " He is quite dead." 

Hasty footsteps were heard coming along the ayenue, and up 
the steps to the door. They proyed to be those of Mr. Lowe, 
the surgeon, from Hallam. 

" I was walking oyer to Smith's to dinner, Mr. Edwin Barley, 
and met one of your labourers coming for me," he exclaimed 
in a loud tone, as he entered. <<He said some accident had 
happened to young King." 

" Accident enough," said Mr. Edwin Barley. '' Here he lies." 

For a few tnoments nothing more was said. Mr. Lowe was 
stooping oyer the table. 

" I was trying to giyo him some brandy when you came in." 

'^ He'll neyer take brandy or anything else again," was tho 
reply of Mr. Lowe. " He is dead." 

" As I feared. Was as sure of it, in fact, as a non-profes* 
sional man can well be. I belieyo that he died in the wood, a 
minute after the shot struck him." 

" How did it happen ? " asked the surgeon. " These young 
follows are so careless I " 

" I'll tell you all I know," said Mr. Barley. " We had been 
out shooting — ^he, I, and Henoage, with the two keepers. He 
and Heneage were not upon good terms ; they were sour with 
each other as could be ; had been cross and crabbed all day. 
Coming home, Heneage dropped us ; whether to go forward, or 
to lag behind, I am unable to say. After that, wo met Smith — 
as he can tell you, if you are going to his house. He stopped 
me about that right-of-common business, and began discussing 
what would be our better mode of proceeding against the 
fellows. Philip King, whom it did not interest, said he should 
go on, and Smith and I sat down on the bench outside the 
beershop, and called for a pint of cider. Half-an-hour we may 
haye sat there, and then I started for home through the wood, 
which cuts off the comer " 

"Philip King haying gone forward, did you say?" inter-* 
ruptoff the surgeoni 
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"Tes. I was nearly through the wood, when I heard a 
Blight moyement near me, and then a gun was fired. A terrible 
scream — ^the scream of a man, Lowe — succeeded in an opposite 
direction. I pushed through the trees, and saw Philip Eang. 
He had leaped up with the shot, and was then fiEilling to the 
ground. I went to his succour, and asked who had done it. 
< George Heneage,' was his answer. He had seen him raise his 
gun, take aim, and fire upon him." 

Orouching down there on the matting, trembling though I 
was, an impulse prompted me to interrupt: to say that Mr. 
Edwin Barley's words went beyond the truth. All that Philip 
King had said was, that he saw George Heneage, saw him stand 
there. But fear was more powerful than impulse, and I re- 
mained silent. How could I dare contradict Mr. Edwin 
Barley ? 

'^ It must haye been an accident," said Mr. Lowe. '^ Heneage 
must haye aimed at a bird." 

'^ There's no doubt that it was deliberate murder ! " replied 
Mr. Edwin Barley. ''My ward afitoned it to me with his 
dying lips. They were his own words. I expressed a doubt, 
as you are doing. ' It was Heneage,' he said ; ' I tell it you 
wiili my dying lips.' A bad man! — a yillain!" Mr. Barley 
emphatically added. '' Another day or two, and I should haye 
kicked him out of my house ; I waited but a decent pretext." 

''If he is that, why did you haye him in it?" asked the 
surgeon. 

" Because it is only recently that my eyes haye been opened 
to him and his ways. This poor fellow," pointing to the dead, 
" lifted their scales for me in the first instance. Pity the other 
is not the one to bo lying here ! " 

Sounds of hysterical emotion were heard on the stairs : they 
came firom Mrs. Edwin Barley. It appeared that she had been 
sitting on the lowest step all this time, her face bent on her 
knees, and must haye heard what passed. Mr. Barley, as if 
wishing to offer an apology for her, said she had just looked on 
Philip King's face, and it had frightened her much. 

Mr. Lowe tried to persuade her to retire from the scene ; but 
she would not, and there she sat on, growing calm by degrees. 
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The surgeon measured something with a teaspoon into a wine- 
glass, filled it ap with cold water, and made her drink it He 
then took his leave, saying that he would call again in the 
course of the evening. Not a minute had he been gone, when 
Mr. Martin burst into the hall. 

" What is this report ? " he cried, in agitation. '' People are 
saying that Philip King is killed." 

" They might have said murdered," said Mr. Edwin Barley. 
<< Heneage shot him in the wood." 

« Heneage ! " 

''Heneage. Took aim, and fired at him, and killed hinu 
There never was a case of more deliberate murder." 

That Mr. Edwin Barley was actuated by intense animus as 
he said this, the tone proved. 

" Poor fellow I " said the clergyman, gently, as he leaned over 
him and touched his face. '' I have seen for some days they 
were not cordial with each other. What ill-blood could have 
been between them ? " 

'' Heneage had better explain that when he makes his defence,*' 
said Mr. Edwin Barley, grimly. 

'' It is only a night or two ago that we were speculating on 
bis health, upon his taking a profession ; we might have spared 
ourselves the pains, poor lad. I asked you, who was his heir- 
at-law, little thinking another would so soon inherit." 

Mr. Edwin Barley made no reply. 

" Why— good heavens I — is that Mrs. Barley sitting there ? " 
ho inquired in a low tone, as his eyes fell on the distant stairs. 

« Slio won't move away. These things do terrify women. 
I)(m't notice her, Martin : she will be better left to herself." 

"Upon my word, this is a startling and sudden blow," 
roflumod tlie clorgjnnan, again recurring to the death. "But 
you must surely bo mistaken in calling it murder." 

" Tliore's no mistake about it : it was wilful murder. I am 
as Huro of it as tliough I had seen the aim taken," persisted 
Mr. Barley. " And I will pursue Heneage to the death." 

" Have you secured him ? If it really is murder, he must 
answer for it. Where is he ? " 

Mr. Barley spoke a passionate word. It was a positive fistct 
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--^^ccount for it, any one who can — ^tibat until that moment he 
had never giyen a thought to the securing of George Heneage. 
'' What a fool I haye heen I " he exclaimed, " what an idiot ! 
He has had time to escape." 

" He cannot have escaped far." 

" Stay here, will you, Martin. Til send the labourers after 
him ; he may be hiding in the wood until the night grows 
darker." 

Mr. Edwin Barley hastened from the hall, and the clergyman 
bent over the table again. I had my face turned to him, and 
was scarcely conscious, until it had passed, of something dark 
that glided from the back of the hall, and followed Mr. Barley 
out. With him gone, to whom I had taken so unaccountable 
a dislike and dread, it was my favourable moment for escape ; 
I seemed to fear him more than poor Philip King on the table. 
But nervous terror held possession of me still, and in moving 
I cried out in spite of myself. The clergyman looked round. 

" I declare it is little Miss Hereford ! " he said, very kindly, 
as he took my hand. " What brought you there, my dear ? " 

I sobbed out the explanation. That I had been pushed into 
the corner by the table, and was afraid to move. " Don't tell, 
sir, please! Mr. Edwin Barley might be angry with me. 
Don't tell him I was there." 

" He would not be angry at a little girl's very natural fears," 
answered Mr. Martin, stroking my hair. " But I will not tell 
him. Will you stay by your aunt, Mrs. Edwin Barley ? " 

" Yes, please, sir." 

"But where is Mrs. Barley?" he resumed, as he led me 
towards the stairs. 

"I was wondering, too," interposed Charlotte Delves, who 
stood at the dining-room door. " A minute ago she was still 
sitting there. I turned into the room for a moment, and when 
I came back she was gone." 

" She must have gone upstairs, Miss Delves.'* 

" I suppose she has, Mr. Martin," was Miss Delves's reply. 
But a thought came over me that it must have been Mrs. Edwin 
Barley who had glided out at the hall-door. 

And, in point of fact, it was. She was sought for upstairs, 
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and could not be found ; she was sought for downatairs, all in 
vain. Whither had she gone ? On what errand was she bent ? 
One of those raw, damp fogs, prevalent in the autumn months, 
had come on, making the air wet as if with rain, and she had 
no out-door things on, no bonnet, and her black silk dress had 
a low body and short sleeyes. Was she with her husband, 
searching ihe wood for George Heneage ? 

The dark oak-door that shut out the passage leading to the 
domains of the servants was pushed open, and Jemima's head 
appeared at it. I ran and laid hold of her. 

'' Oh, Jemima, let me stay by you 1 " 

'< Hark ! " she whispered, putting her arm round me. ^ There 
are horses galloping up to l^e house." 

Two police-officers, mounted. They gave their horses in 
charge to one of the mon-serrants, and came into the hall, tho 
scabbards of their swords clanking against the steps. 
. " I don't like the look of them/' whispered Jemima. *^ Let 
us go away." 

She took me to the kitchen. Sarah, Mary, and the cook were 
in it ; the latter a tall, stout woman, with a rosy colour and 
black eyes. Her chief concern seemed to bo about the dinner. 

**Look here," she exclaimed to Jemima, as she stood over 
her saucepans, " evorything's a-spiling. Who's to know whether 
they'll have it served in one hour or in two ? " 

'< I should think thoy wouldn't have it served at all," returned 
Jemima : " that sight in the hall's enough dinner for them to- 
day, one would suppose. The police are come now •" 

*' Ah, it is bad. I know," said the cook. " And the going to 
look at it took everything else out of my head, worse luck to 
me I I forgot my soles were on the fire, and when I got back 
they were burnt to the pan. T've had to scrape 'em now, and 
put 'em into wine sauce. Who's this coming in ? " 

It was Miss Delves. The cook appealed to her about the 
dinner. 

<< It won't be eatable, ma'am, if it's kept much longer. Some 
of the dishes is half cold, and some's dried up to a scratchin'." 

<' There's no help for it, cook ; you must manage it in the 
best way you can," was Miss Delves's reply. <* It is a dreadful 
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thing to have happened, but I suppose dinner must bo served 
all the same for the master and Mrs. Edwin Barley." 

<< Miss Delves, is it true what they are saying — that it was 
Mr. Heneage who did it ? *' inquired Sarah. 

^' Suppose you trouble yourself with your own affairs, and let 
alone what does not concern you,'' was Miss Delves's reprimand. 

She loft the kitchen. Jemima made a motion of contempt 
after her, and gave the door a bang. 

" Shell put in her word against Mr. Heneage, I know ; for 
she didn't like him. But I am confident it was never he that 
did it — unless his gun went off accidental.'' 

For full an hour by the clock we stayed in the kitchen, 
uninterrupted, the cook reducing herself to a state of despair 
over the delayed dinner. The men-servants had been sent out, 
some to one place, some to another. The cook served us some 
coffeo and bread-and-butter, but I don't think any one of us 
touched the latter. I thought by that time my aunt must 
surely have come in, and asked Jemima to take me upstairs to 
her. A policeman was in the hall as we passed across tho back 
of it, and Charlotte Delves and Mr. Martin were sitting in the 
dining-room, the door open. Mrs. Edwin Barley was nowhere 
to bo found, and we went back to the kitchen. I began to cry ; 
a dreadful fear came upon me that she might have gone away 
for ever, and left me to the companionship of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

<< Gome and sit down here, child," said the cook, in a motherly 
way, as she placed a low stool near the fire. " It's enough to 
frighten her, poor little stranger, to have this happen, just as 
she comes into tho house." 

" I say, though, where can the mistress be ? " Jemima said to 
her, in a low tone, as I drew the stool into the shade and sat 
down, leaning my head against the wall. 

Presently Miss Delvos's bell rang. The servants said they 
always know hor ring — it came with a jerk. Jemima went to 
answer it. It was for some hot water, which she took up. 
Some one was going to have brandy-and-water, she said ; per- 
haps Mr. Martin — sho did not know. Her master was in tho 
hall then, and Mr. Barley, of the Oaks, was with him. 

« Who's Mr. Barley of the Oaks, Jemima ? " I asked. 
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** Ho in mMtor'n eMcr Im/tlicr, miwi. Ho liron ftt tbo Oftkn, 
aUiUt three mileii from here. Bach a nice piftcc it is — ten 
tirneii better than thin. When the iiM gentleman died, Mr. 
Barley came into the Oaku, and Mr. I'M win int^i thia." 

Then there waa ailenco again for another lialf-honr. I aat 
with mj iijiM c\(mA^ and heard them aaj I waH aaleep. The 
jrmng fanu labourer, DufiT, came in at laMt. 

^ Well/' Maid he, ** it have been a inteleiw chaae. I wonder 
whether I am wanted for anything elae." 

'* Where have you W;n V " aHk^xl «Jemima. 

^ Hf;onring the ytotnl, fteven of um, in w^arch of Mr. Ileneago : 
and them two mounte^l jxjlice ia a-daMhing aU^ut the nmAiL 
We haven't found liim/' 

^ Duff, Mr f leneago no more did it than you did/' 

" That'fi all you know a!;<mt it/* waa Duflf'H annwer* ** Maator 
aayfi he did/' 

^ iiave a cup of i^jftc^i, DuffV '' aHke^l the orKjk. 

« Thank ye/' Maid l>uff. " I'd U gWl on'i" 

Bhe waa phu;ing the cup fi^.'fore him, when he Huddenly 
loaned forward from the chair he ha/1 tnken, HiM;aking in a 
covert wljiH|M;r« 

^ I aay, who do you think wan in the v/tttA^ a-HC/mring it, up 
ono iMith and down another, an much aa ev<;r we wuh V " 

^ Who V " tkihVi'A the M^jrvuntH in a breath. 

" The young miwiin. Bhe ha/ln't an earthly thing on her but 
juat what ahe Hita in, indrK^ra, Ifer hair waa down^ and lior 
nock and amia waa )>are ^ and there mIjc wan, a-racing up and 
down like one demon te^l/' 

♦* TuHh I " Haid the c^^ok. ** You munt have H4;en double. 
What ahould bring yotmg ma/lam dancing ab'iut the Wfxkl, 
Duff, at thia time c/ night V " 

•* I tell yo I aee her. I wh^ her thr«M; tinien ov<;r. MayliO 
she waa looking for Mr Heneage, Uhu At any rat/;, tliere aho 
waa, and with nothing on, aa if fthe'd Mtart/;d out in a hurry, 
and ha/1 forgot to drefta h^.'TRelf. And if Mhe rlon't eat/;h a vaAH, 
it'a o/ld to me," a/l/l/;d Duff, " The fog'n an t}ii/;k aw ji/.a-H/iUp, 
and weta yon worM than rain. 'Twaa enough t/; give her her 
death." 
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J)\iffB roport was true. Ab ho spoko, a boll called Jemima 
up again. She oame back, laid hold of me without speaking, 
and took mo to the drawing-room. Mrs. Edwin Barley stood 
there, just come in ; she was shaking like a leaf, with the damp 
and cold, her hair dripping wet. When she hod seen her 
liusband leave the hall in search of George Heneage, an impulse 
came over her to follow and interpose between the anger of tho 
two, should they meet. At least, partly this, partly to look 
after (George Heneage herself, and warn him to escape. She 
gave me this explanation openly. 

** I could not find him," she said, kneeling down before tho 
ilre, and holding out her shivering arms to the blaze. **I 
hope and trust he has escaped. One man's life is enough for 
mo to have upon my hands, without having two.'' 

" Oh, Aunt Selina I you did not take Philip King's life t " 

" No, I did not take it. And I have been guilty of no inten- 
tional wrong. But I did set the one against the other, Anne — 
in my vanity and wilfulness." 

Looking back to tho child's eyes with which I saw things 
then, and judging of these same things with my woman's ex- 
perience now, I can but hold Selina Barley entirely to blame. 
An indulged daughter, born wlion her sister Ursula was nearly 
grown up, she had boon sufTorod to have her own way at Keppo- 
Carew, and grew up to think the world was made for her. 
Dangerously attractive, fond to excess of admiration, she had 
probably encouraged Philip King's boyish fancy, and then 
turned round upon him for it. At the previous Easter, on his 
former visit, she had been all smiles and sweetness ; this timo 
she had done nothing but turn him into ridicule. " What is 
sport to you may bo death to me," said the fly to the spider. It 
might not have mattered so much from A(*r, this ridicule ; but 
she pressed George Heneage into the service : and Philip King 
was not of a disposition to bear it tamely. His weak health 
mado him appear somewhat of a coward ; he was not strong 
enough to take the law into his own hands, and repay Mr. 
Heneage with personal ehastisement. Solina's liking for Qeorgo 
Heneage was no doubt great ; but^it was not an improper liking, 
although the world— the little world at Mr. Edwin Barley's*— 
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might have wished to doom it aa Before she married iCr. 
Edwin Barley, she rofoaod Groorge Heneage, and laughed at 
him for proposing to her. She should wed a rich man, she told 
him, or none at all. It was Mr. Edwin Barley himself who 
inyited Heneage to his house, and also Philip Kins, as it moat 
unfortunately happened. His wife, in her wilful folly — I had 
almost written her wilful wickedness — played them off one 
upon another. The first day they met, Philip King took 
umbrage at some remark of Mr. Honeage*s, and Solina, liking 
the one and disliking the other, forthwith began. A few days 
further on, and young King so far forgot his good manners at 
to tell her she '* liked that Coxcomb Heneage too much." The 
reproach made her laugh ; but she, novortholoss, out of puro 
mischief, did what she could to confirm Philip King in the 
impression. He, Philip King, took to talking of this to Miss 
Delves; he took to watching Selina and George Heneage; 
there could bo little doubt that he carried tales of his observa- 
tion to Mr. Edwin Barley, which only incited Selina to perse- 
vere ; the whole thing amused her immensely. What passed 
between Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Barley in private about it, whether 
anything or nothing, was never known. At the moment of 
the accident he was exceedingly vexed with her ; incensed may 
be the proper word. 

And poor Philip King ! Perhaps, after all, his death may 
have been a mistake — if it was in truth George Heneage that 
it proceeded from. Circumstances, as thoy came out, seemed 
to say that he had not been "spying," but only taking tho 
short cut through the summer-house on his way home from 
shooting ; an unusual route, it*s true, but not an imix)S8ible 
one. Seeing them on tlie other side when he entered it, he 
waited until they should proceed onwards ; but Mrs. Barley's 
sudden run up the steps sent him away. Not that he would 
avoid them ; only make his escape, without their seeing him, 
lest he should be accused of the very thing thoy did accuHo 
him of — spying. But he was too late ; the creaking of the 
outer door betrayed him. At least this was the opinion taken 
up by Mr. Martin, later, when Selina told the whole truth to 
him, under the seal of secrecy. 
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%xi Mrs. Edwin Darlajr wan knooling \)etofo ilio firo in tlio 
(Irn wing-room, with hor dripping Imir ; and I itunding bjr hor 
looking on ; and that flr«t torriblo night was not oyer. 

** Belina, whjr did you iitajr out in tho wot fog f " 

** I wan looking for him, I toll jrou, Anne/' 

'*I3ttt jrou had nothing on. You might have oaught your 
doath, Duff eaid." 

** And what if T had f '' ehe eharpljr intermpted. ** I would 
ae Noon die a« liro." 

It waa ono of hor ouatomarjr random retorta, meaning nothing. 
Boforo more waa aaid, atrango footatepa and volcoa wore heard 
on tho ataira. Holina atartod up, and looked at horaelf in the 
glaaa. 

** I oan't lot them aeo me like thia,'' ahe muttered, olutohing 
hor drooping hair. ** Vou wait hero. Anno.'' 

Darting to tho aide-door ahe had apokon of aa leading to her 
bedroom, ahe pulled it open with a wrench, aa if a txilt ha<l 
given wajr, and diaappeared, leaving me atanding on the hearth- 
rug. 
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IIn who flrat ontorod tho room waa a gentleman of middle ago 
and aiee. Ilia complexion waa healthy and ruddy ; hia abort 
dark hair, Nprinklo(l with grey, waa combed down upon tho 
forehead : liiM nountonanoe waa good-natured and Nimple. Tliia 
waa Mr. Ikrloy of the Oaka. Kot the leaat reaemblanee did ho 
bear to hia brother. Following him waa one in an oiHoial 
dreaa, who waa probably Nuperior to a oommon policeman, for 
hia mannera wore g(M)d, and Mr. Barley called him '*Hir." It 
waa not tlie aanio who had boon in tho hall. 

'* Oh, thia--thiM tnuat tie tho littlo girl,'' obaerved Mr. Barley. 
*' Are you Mra. Kdwin'M nieoo, my dear-»Miaa Hereford ¥ " 

" Yea, air." 

** Do you know where ahe ia i " 
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<^ In her bedroom, I think, sir." 

It had transpired that a quarrel had taken place the preyions 
Friday between Mr. Heneage and Philip King ; and the officer 
had now been in the kitchen to question Jemima. Jemima 
disclaimed all knowledge of the affair, beyond the fact that she 
had heard of it from little Miss Hereford, whom she saw on the 
stairs, crying and frightened. He had now come to question me. 

"Now, my little maid, try and recollect," said the officer, 
drawing me to him. " What did they quarrel about? " 

'< I don't know, sir," I answered. And I spoke the literal 
truth, for I had not understood at the time. 

" Can you not recollect ? " 

" 1 can recollect," I said, looking at him, and feeling that I 
did not shrink from him, though he was a policeman. " Mr. 
King seemed to haye done something wrong, for Mr. Heneage 
was angry with him, and called him a spy ; but I did not know 
what it was that he had done. I was too frightened to listen ; 
I ran out of the room." 

" Then you did not hear what the quarrel was about ? " 

" I did not understand, sir. Except that they said that Mr. 
King was mean, and a spy." 

" They I " he repeated, catching me up quickly ; " who else 
was in the room ? " 

« My Aunt Selina." 

•* Then she took Mr. Heneage's part ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" How did the quarrel end ? Amicably, or in ill-feeling ? " 

" I don't know, sir. I went away, and stayed in my bed- 
room." 

"My sister-in-law, Mrs. Edwin, may be able to tell you 
more about it, as she was present," interposed Mr. Barley. 

" I dare say she can," was the officer's reply. " It seems a 
curious thing altogether — that two gentlemen should be visit- 
ing at a house, and one should shoot the other. How long had 
they been staying here ? " 

"Let's see," said Mr. Barley, rubbing his forefinger upon 
his forehead. " It must be a month, I fancy, sir, since they 
came. Heneage was here first : some days before Philip." 



My mni oftugkt luil4 of my u,rm in a m)fi of fright '^ Anud I 
whAt do you my ? You mw J9iu^<» Barley aI tbal fipol I Nol 
Mr. Honafligo ? " 

f* I did not Ado Mr, HeoaAgd »l all tbdn, I mw only Mr, 
E!dwin Borlay, Uo oasna up to Philip King, iMiking what wa«) 
tbo matter," 

« Had ho hla guu with him—Edwin Barlay 9 " 

>^ Yoa, ho waa carrying it," 

|3ho droppod my armf and aat (|uit6 atill, ahrinking aa if mma 
blow had atruok hor» Two or throe minutoa paanod boforo aho 
apoko again. 

^^ Qo on, Anna, What nait ? Tell me all that paaaed, fbr 
I auppoae you heard," And I related what I knew, word for 
word, 

** You have not told me all, Anne." 

** Yea, I ha?e," 

<^ Did not Philip King aay that Mr, Heneage had raised hla 
gun, aimed at him, and flred 9 that he mw him do it ? " 

<< He did not, aunt, He only aaid what I have told you," 

^< Lie the ftrat t " ahe exelaimBd, lifting her hand and letting 
it fall paaaionately, ^' Then you never mw Mr, Heneage ? " 

^< I aaw him later," And I went on to tell her of meeting 
him through my taking the wrong turning, I told her all; 
how he looked aa one in mortal fright ( what he Mid $ and of 
my asking him whether he had done it, 

" Well ? " ahe feverishly interrupted, « Well 9 " 

<< He quite denied it," I anawered, repeating to her exaetly 
the words Mr. Heneage had said, 

** You say he looked scared — confused 9 

« Yes, very much so/* 

» And Mr, Edwin Barley— did he 9 " 

<^ Not at all, He luokad Just as he always looks. He seemed 
to be surprised, and very sorry ; his voice, when he spoke to 
Philip King, was kinder than I ever heard it," 

Another pause. Bhe seemed to be thinking, 

''I can hardly understand where it was you saw George 
Heneage, Anne ; you must show me to-morrow. Was it on the 
same side from wbioh the shot oame 9 " 
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<< May I ask why you don't inherit, Mr. Barley, being the 
elder brother?" 

" He was no blood relation to me. My father married twice, 
I was the son of the first wife ; Edwin of the second ; and 
Philip King's fitther and Edwin's mother were cousins. Philip 
had no male relative living except my brother, therefore he 
comes in for the estate." 

Mrs. Edwin Barley appeared at the door, and pansed here, 
as if listening to the conclusion of the last sentence. Mr. 
Barley turned and saw her, and she came forward. She had 
twisted up her damp hair, and thrown on a shawl of white 
China crape. Her eyes were brilliant, her cheeks carmine — 
beautiful she looked altogether. 

The ofGicer questioned her as to the cause of the quarrel 
which she had been present at, but she would give him no satis- 
factory answer. She " could not remember ; " " Philip King 
was in the wrong, she knew that ; " '< the officer must excuse her 
talking, for her head ached, and her brain felt confused." Such 
was the substance— all, in fact, that he could get from her. He 
bowed and withdrew, and Mr. Barley followed him downstairs, 
Selinift bolting the door after them. 

'< Now, Anne, I must have a little conversation with you," 
she said, drawing me to her as she sat on the low ottoman. 
And I could see that she shivered still. She proceeded to 
question me of what had occurred after I left her at the summer- 
house. I told her ; and had got to where Philip King was shot, 
when she interrupted. 

" Good Heavens, child ! you saw him shot ? " 

'< I heard the noise, and saw him fall. It seemed to come 
from the spot where he had been gazing." 

<' Did you see who did it ? " she asked, scarcely above her 
breath. 

« No." 

" Then you saw no one about except Philip King ? " 

'' I saw Mr. Edwin Barley. He was near the spot from whence 
the shot seemed to come, looking through the trees and standing 
still, as if he wondered what could be amiss. For, oh, Selina! 
Philip King's scream was dreadful, and must have been heard 
a long way." 
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My aunt caught hold of my arm in a sort of fright ^' Anne ! 
what do yon say? Yon saw Edwin Barley at that spot I Not 
Mr. Heneage ? " 

'< I did not see Mr. Heneage at all then. I saw only Mr. 
Edwin Barley. He came up to Philip King, asking what was 
the matter." 

" Had he his gun with him — Edwin Barley ? " 

" Yes, he was carrying it." 

She dropped my arm, and sat quite still, shrinking as if some 
blow had struck her.^ Two or three minutes passed before she 
spoke again. 

'< Go on, Anne. What next ? Tell me all that passed, for 
I suppose you heard." And I related ^hat I knevr, word for 
word. 

" You haye not told me all, Anne." 

" Yes, I hare." 

" Did not Philip King say that Mr. Heneage had raised his 
gun, aimed at him, and fired ? that he saw him do it ? " 

'^ He did not, aunt. He only said what I have told you." 

'^ Lie the first ! " she exclaimed, lifting her hand and letting 
it fall passionately. " Then you nerer saw Mr. Heneage ? " 

*' I saw him later." And I went on io tell her of meeting 
him through my taking the wrong turning. I told her all: 
how he looked as one in mortal fright ; what he said ; and of 
my asking him whether he had done it. 

" Well ? " she feverishly interrupted. « Well ? " 

'^ He quite denied it," I answered, repeating to her exactly 
the words Mr. Heneage had said. 

" You say he looked scared — confused ? 

" Yes, very much so." 

« And Mr. Edwin Barley— did he ? " 

'^ Not at all. He looked just as he always looks. He seemed 
to be surprised, and very sorry ; his voice, when he spoke to 
Philip King, was kinder than I ever heard it." 

Another pause. She seemed to be thinking. 

^'I can hardly understand where it was you saw George 
Heneage, Anne : you must show me to-morrow. Was it on the 
some side from which the shot came ? " 
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<' Tes ; I think near to the place. Or how oould he hare 
heard Mr. Barley speak to me ? " 

*^ How long had you been in the wood when the shot was fired ? " 

^ About ten minutes or a quarter-of-an-hour." 

<' Little girls compute time differently from grown-up people, 
Anne. A few minutes might seem like a quarter-of-an-hour 
to you." 

<' Mamma taught me how differently time appears to pass, 
according to what we may be doing, Aunt Selina. That when 
we are pleasantly occupied, it seems to fly ; and when we are 
impatient for it to go on, or in any suspense or fear, it does not 
seem to moye. I think I haye learnt to be pretty exact, and I 
do believe that I was in the wood nearly a quarter-of-an-hour. 
I was running about for some time, looking for Mr. Heneage, 
as you told me, before I found I had lost myself. And then 
I was some minutes getting oyer the fright. I had said my 
prayers, and " 

« You had— WHAT ? " 

^' I was much alarmed ; I thought I might haye to stay in 
the wood until morning, and I could only pray to God to 
protect me : I knew that harm would not come to me then. It 
must haye been a quarter-of-an-hour in all: so you see Mr. 
Heneage did not do it in the heat of passion, in running after 
him : he must haye done it deliberately." 

^'I don't care," she repeated to herself, in a sort of defiant 
yoice ; " I know George Heneage did not wilfully shoot Philip 
King. If he did do it, it was an accident ; but I don't believe 
he did." 

" If he did not, why did he hide in the wood, and look as if 
he had done something wrong, Selina? Why did he not go 
boldly up, and see what was amiss with Philip King, as 
Mr. Edwin Barley did ? " 

'^ There is no accounting for what people do in these moments 
of confusion and terror : some act in one way, some in another," 
she said, slowly. ^' Anne, I don't like to speak out openly to 
you — what I fear and what I don't fear. It was imperative 
upon Gteorge Heneage to hasten home — and he may not have 
believed that Philip King was really dead." 
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<<Go! got lie down there," she said, drawing me to the 
distant sofa, and pushing me on it, with the pillow oyer my 
head. '< Ton are asleep, mind t He might think I had been 
tutoring you." 

So sudden and unexpected was the movement, I could only 
obey, and lie still. Selina unbolted the door, and was back in 
her seat before Mr. Edwin Barley entered the room. 

" Are you coming down to dinner, Selina ? " 

*^ Dinner ! It is well for you that you can eat any," was her 
answer. '^ Tou must dine without mo to-day — those who dine 
at all. Now, don't disturb that sleeping child, Mr. Barley ! I 
was just going to send her to bed." 

^'It might do you more good to eat dinner than to roam 
about in a night-fog," was Mr. Edwin Barley's rejoinder. *' It 
is rather curious you should choose such a night as this to be 
out in, half-naked." 

" Not curious," she said, coldly : " very natural." 

" Very I Especially that you should bo tearing up and down 
the wood paths, like a mad woman. Others saw you as well as 
myself, and are speaking of it." 

" Let them speak." 

" But for what purpose were you there ? " 

'* I was looking for George Heneage. There t you may make 
the most of it." 

" Did you find him ? " 

" No. I wish I had : I wish I had. I should have learnt 
from him the truth of this night's business ; for the truth, as I 
believe, has not come to light yet." 

" What do you suppose to be the truth ? " he returned, in a 
tone of surprise ; whether natural, or assumed, who could say ? 

'* No matter — no matter now : it is something that I scarcely 
dare to glance at. Better, •even, that Heneage had done it, 
than — than — what I am thinking of. My head is confused 
to-night," she broke off; "my mind unhinged — hardly sane. 
You had better leave me, Mr. Barley." 

"Tou had better come and eat a bit of dinner," he said 
roughly, but not unkindly. " Nono of us can touch much, I 

Anne Hereford. 4 
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dare say, but we are ^ing to dt down. William is Btajing, 
and 80 is Martin. Won't you come and try to take a bit ? Or 
shall I send yon something up ? " 

** It would be of no use." 

Mr. Edwin Barley looked at her: she was shiyering out- 
wardly and inwardly. 1 could just see out under the comer of 
the cushion. 

'^ Ton have caught a Tiolent cold, Selina. How could you 
think of going out ? " 

'< I will tell you/' she added, in a more conciliating spirit. 
"I went out because you went. To prevent any encounter 
between you and George Heneage, — I mean any yiolence. 
After that, I stayed looking for him." 

*^ Tou need not haye feared yiolence from me. I should have 
handed him oyer to the police, nothing more." 

There was a mocking sound in his yoice as he spoke. Selina 
sat down and put her feet on the fender. 

'^ I hate to dine without some one at the head of the table," 
Mr. Edwin Barley said, turning to the door. " If you will not 
come, I shall ask Charlotte Delyes to sit down." 

*^ It is nothing to me who sits down when I am not there." 

He departed with the ungracious reply ringing in his ears : 
and ungracious I felt it to be. She bolted the door again, and 
pulled the blue yelyet cushion off my head. 

" Are you smothered, child ? Get up. Now, mark me : you 
must not say a word to Mr. Edwin Barley of what happened at 
the summer-house. Do not mention it at all — to him, or to 
any one else." 

<< But suppose I am asked, Selina? " 

" How can you be asked ? Philip King is gone, poor fellow ; 
George Heneage is not here, and who else is there to ask you ? 
Tou surely haye not spoken of it already?" she continued, in 
a tone of alarm. 

I had not spoken of it to any one, and told her so. Jemima 
had questioned me as to the cause of my terror, when I ran in 
from the wood, and I said I had heard a shot and a scream ; I 
had not courage to say more. 

" That's weU," said Selina. 
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3he sent m6 id rest, ordering Jemima to stay hj me nntil 
1 was asleep. '* The child may feel nervous," she remarked to 
her, in an undertone, but the words reached me. And I suppose 
Jemima felt nervous, for one of the other maids came also. 

The night passed ; morning came ; Sunday; and with it illness 
for Mrs. Edwin Barley. I gathered from Jemima's conversa- 
tion, while she was dressing me, that Selina had slept alone : 
Mr. Edwin Barley, with his brother and some more gentle- 
men, had been out a great part of the night looking for 
G^rge Heneage. It was so near morning when they returned, 
that he would not go to his wife's room for fear of disturbing 
her. 

I ran in when I went downstairs. She lay in bed, and her 
voice, as she spoke to me, did not sound like her own. *< Are 
you ill, Selina ? Why do you speak so hoarsely ? " 

" I feel very ill, Anne. My throat is bad — or my chest, I 
can scarcely tell which : perhaps it is both. Go downstairs, 
and send Miss Delves to me.*' 

I have said that I was an imaginative, thoughtful, excitable 
child, and as I hastened to obey her, one sole recollection (I 
could have said fear) kept running through my brain. It was 
the oracular observation made by Duff, relating to his mistress 
and the fog : " It's enough to give her her death ! " Suppose 
she had caught her death ? My fingers, fastening my narrow 
waistband, trembled at the thought. 

The first thing I saw when I went down was a large high 
screen of many folds, raised across the hall, shutting out part 
of it from view. It seemed to strike me back with fear. Sarah 
was coming out of the dining-room with a duster in her hand t 
it was early yet. I caught hold of her gown. 

" Sarah, what is behind there ? " 

'<The same that was last night, miss," she answered; 
" Nothing is to be moved until the coroner has come." 

" Have they taken Mr. Heneage ? " 

" Not that I have heard of, miss. One of the police was iii 
Just now, and he told Miss Delves there was no news." 

" 1 want to find Miss Delves. Where is she ? " 

*• In master's study. You can go in. Don't you know which 
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it is ? It's that room built out at the back, half-way up the 
first flight of stairs. Tou can see the door from here/' 

In the study sat Mr. Barley and Mr. Edwin Barley at break- 
fast, Charlotte Delves serving them. I gave her my aunt's 
message, but was nearly scared out of my senses at being laid 
hold of by Mr. Edwin Barley. 

'<Go up at once, Charlotte, and see what it is," he said. 
" How do you say, little one — that her throat is bad ? " 

*' Yes, sir ; she cannot speak well." 

" No wonder ; she has only herself to thank," he muttered, 
as Charlotte Delves left the room. *' The wonder would be if 
she were not ill." 

" Why ? " asked Mr. Barley, curiously, lifting his head. 

" Oh, she got frightened last night when poor Philip was 
brought in, and ran out in the fog after me with nothing on." 

He released my arm, and Mr. Barley put a chair for me 
beside him, and gave me some breakfast. I had taken quite a 
liking to him, ho was so simple and kind. Ho told me he had 
no little girls or boys of his own, and his wife was always ill, 
unable to go out. 

"Mrs. Edwin Barley appears exceedingly poorly," said 
Charlotte Delves, when she returned. " Lowe said ho should 
be here this morning ; he shall see her when he comes. She 
must have taken cold." 

Scarcely had she spoken when the surgeon arrived. Mr. 
Edwin Barley went upstairs with him. Mr. Lowe came down 
alone afterwards, and I caught a moment to speak to him when 
no one was listening. 

" Will my Aunt Selina get well, sir ? " 

" I do not know, my dear," he answered, turning upon me 
his grave face. " 1 fear she is going to bo very ill." 

Sunday came to an end ; oh, such a dull day it had seemed ! 
— and Monday morning dawned. It was Selina's birthday: 
she was twenty-one. 

Nothing could be heard of George Heneage. The police 
scoured the country ; handbills were printed, offering a reward 
for his apprehension ; no effort was left untried, but he was not 
found. Opinions were freely bandied about : some said he 
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mtiBt haye escaped in the fog, and got off by the railway from 
Nettleby, or by the other line beyond Hallam ; others thought 
he was lying concealed near the spot still. Mr. Edwin Barley 
was in great anger at his escape, and yowed he would pursue 
him to the death. 

Not on this day, but the following, Tuesday, Mr. Heneage's 
£ftther came to the house-^a fine old gentleman, with white 
hair. Mr. Lowe corrected me for calling him old, and said he 
could not be much more than fifty. I had not then the experi** 
ence to know that whilst young people call fifty old, those past 
that age are apt to style it young. I saw him twice as he went 
along the passages, but was not close to him. He was a 
courteous, gentlemanly man, but seemed bowed down with 
grief. It was said he could not understand the calamity at all, 
and decidedly refused to belieye in his son's guilt. If the shot 
had in truth proceeded from him, the gun must haye gone off 
by accident. 

<* Then why should he run away ? " argued Mr. Edwin Barley. 

He stayed in the house altogether but about two hours, and 
had an interyiew with Mrs. Edwin Barley in her bedroom 
before his departure. Ecfreshments were laid for him, but he 
declined to touch anything : I heard the seryants commenting 
on it. 

In the afternoon the coroner's inquest sat. It was held in 
the dining-room. The chief witness was Mr. Edwin Barley. 
I was not called upon, and Selina said it was a proof that he 
had not mentioned I was present at the time. You may be 
sure I took care not to mention it ; neither did she. Nothing 
transpired touching the encounter at the summer-house ; there- 
fore the affair appeared to the public inyolyed in mystery. 
Mr. Edwin Barley protested that it was a mystery to him. He 
could not conceiye what motiye Heneage could haye had in 
taking Philip King's life. Mr. Edwin Barley testified that 
Philip King, in dying, had asserted he saw George Heneage 
take aim and fire at him, and there was no one to contradict 
the assertion. I knew Philip King had not said so much ; but 
no one else knew it, except Mrs. Edwin Barley, and she only 
from mCf They did not require her to appear at the inquest ; 
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it was assumed that she knew nothing whatever a1)out the 
transaction. 

Charlotte Delves was called, at the request of the jury, 
because Philip King had sat with her in her parlour for half- 
an-hour the morning of his death ; but she proved that he had 
not touched upon anything unpleasant, or spoken then of 
George Heneage. The feeling between them had not been 
good, she testified, and there used to be bickerings and disputes. 
'* What about ? " asked the jury ; but Miss Delves only answered 
that she " could not say." The &ct was, Mr. Edwin Barley in 
his stem way had ordered her not to bring in his wife's name. 

Whilst the inquest was sitting I stayed in Selina's room. 
She seemed very restless, turning about in bed continually, 
and telling me to listen how it was " going on." But I could 
hear nothing, though I went often on the stairs to try. 

*' What was that stir just now, Anne ? " she asked, when it 
was late. 

" They called from the dining-room to have the chandelier 
lighted. John went in and did it." 

" Is it dark, Anne ? " 

" Not dark. It is getting dark." 

Dark it appeared to be in the chamber, for the crimson silk 
curtains were drawn before the large, deep bay-window, and 
also partially round the bed. Tou cotdd distinguish the 
outline of objects, and that was all. I went close up to the 
bed and looked at her ; she was buried in the pillows : that 
she was very ill I knew, for a physician from Nettleby had 
come that morning with Mr. Lowe. 

^' I think it must be over," she said, as a bustle was heard 
below. " Go and see, dear." 

I went half-way down the stairs in the dark. No one had 
thought to light the hall-lamp Sure enough, they were pouring 
out of the room, a crowd of dark figures, talking as they came, 
and slowly making for the hall-door. Suddenly I distinguished 
Mr. Edwin Barley coming towards the stairs. 

To his study, as I thought, and back went I, not caring to 
encounter him. Added to my childish dislike and fear of 
Mr. Edwin Barley, since Saturday night another impulse to 
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ayoid liim had been added : a dread, which I could not divest 
myself of, that he might question me as to that meeting at the 
summer-house, and to the subsequent interview with George 
Heneage. Selina had ordered me to be silent ; but if he found 
anything out and questioned me, what could I do? I know 
that the fear was upon me then and for a long time afterwards. 

I crept swiftly back again up the stairs, and into my aunt's 
room. Surely he was not coming to it! Those were his 
footsteps, and they drew nearer : he could not have turned into 
his study ! No, they came on. In the impulse of the moment, 
I pushed behind the heavy window-curtain. It was drawn 
straight across from wall to wall, leaving a space between it 
and the bow of the window nearly as largo as a small room. 
There were three chairs there, one in the middle of the window 
and at the two sides. I sat down on one of them, and, pulling 
the white blind slightly aside, looked out at the dark figure^ 
who were then sauntering down the avenue. 

" Well, it's over," said Mr. Edwin Barley to his wife, as he 
came in and shut the door. " And now all the work will be to 
find him." 

" How has it ended ? " she asked. 

" Wilful murder. The coroner was about to clear the room, 
but the jury intimated that they required no deliberation, and 
returned their verdict at once." 

" Wilful murder against whom ? " 

'' Against George Heneage. Did you suppose it was against 
you or me ? " 

There was a pause. I felt in miserable indecision, knowing 
that I ought, in honour, to go out and show myself, but not 
daring to do it. Selina resumed, speaking as emphatically as 
her inflamed throat permitted. 

"I cannot believe — I never will believe— that George 
Heneage was capable of committing murder. His whole nature 
would rise up against it : as his father said in this room a few 
hours ago. If the shot did come from his gun, it must have 
been fired inadvertently," 

" The shot did come from his gun," returned Mr. Edwin 
Barley. «* There's no * if ' in the question." 
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<< I am aware you say so ; bnt it was passing strange that 
you, also with your gun, should have been upon the spot. 
Now, stay!— 'don't put yourself in a passion. I cannot help 
saying it. I think all tiiis suspense and uncertainty is killing 
me!" 

Mr. Edwin Barley dragged a chair to the side of the bed, 
anger in the very sound. I felt ready to drop, lest he should 
see me through the slit in the curtain. 

" We will have this out, Selina. It is not the first time you 
have given utterance to hints that you ought to be ashamed of. 
Do you suspect that I shot Philip King ? '' 

His tone was so stem that, perhaps, she did not like to say 
" yes " outright, and tampered with the question. 

" Not exactly that. But there's only your word to prove 
that it was, George Heneage. And you know how incensed 
you have latterly been against him." 

^* Who caused me to be incensed ? Why, you." 

" There was no real cause. Were it the last words I had to 
speak, Edwin" — and she burst into tears — ^**were I dying I 
would assert it. I never cared for George Heneage in the way 
you fancy." 

" I fancy ! Had I fancied that, I should have flung George 
Heneage out of my house long ago," was his rejoinder, spoken 
calmly. " But now hear me, Selina. It has been your pleasure 
to declare so much to me. On my part, I declare to you that 
Heneage, and Heneage only, killed Philip King. Dispossess 
your mind of all dark folly. You must be insane, I think, to 
take it up against your husband." 

** Did you see Heneage fire ? " she asked, after a silence. 

" No. I should have known pretty surely that it could only 
be Heneage, had there been no proof against him ; but there 
were Philip's dying words. Still, I did not see Heneage at the 
place, and I have never said I did. I was pushing home 
through the wood, and halted a second, thinking I heard 
voices : it must have been Philip talking to the child : at that 
very moment a shot was fired close to me — close, mind you — 
not two yards off; but the trees are thick just there, and 
whoever fired it was hid from my view, I was turning to 
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flearob, when Philip King's awful scream rang out, and I pushed 
my head beyond the trees and saw him in the act of falling to 
the ground. I hastened to him, and the other escaped. This 
is the entire truth, so far as I am cognizant of it." 

It might haye been the truth; and, again, it might not. 
It was just one of those things that depend upon the credibility 
of the utterer. What little corroboration there was, certainly 
was on Mr. Edwin Barley's side: only that he had asserted 
more than was true of the dying words of Philip King. If 
these were the simple facts, the truth, why have added false- 
hood to them ? 

^* Heneage could haye had no motiye for taking the life of 
Philip King," argued Mrs. Edwin Barley. "That he would 
haye caned him, or giyen him some other sound chastisement, 
I grant you — and richly he deseryed it, for he was the cause of 
all the ill-feeling that had arisen in the house — but, to kill 
himi No, no!" 

" And yet you would deem me capable of it ! " 

^ I am not accusing you. But when you come to speak of 
motiyes, I cannot help seeing that George Heneage could haye 
had none." 

" You haye just obseryed that the author of the mischief, the 
bad feeling which had sprung up in the house, was Philip 
King ; but you are wrong. The author was you, Selina." 

No answer. She put up one of her hot hands, and shaded 
her eyes. 

" I forgiye you," he continued. " I am willing to bury the 
past in silence : neyer to recur to it — ^neyer henceforth to allude 
to it, though the boy was my relatiye and ward, and I liked 
him. But I would recommend you to bear this tragical ending 
in mind, as a warning for the future. I will not tolerate 
further folly in my wife; and your own sense ought to tell 
you that had I been ambitious of putting some one out of the 
world, it would haye been Heneage, not Philip. Heneage has 
killed him, and upon his head be the consequences. I will 
neyer cease my endeayours to bring it home to him. I will 
spare no pains, or energy, or cost, tmtil it is accomplishedt 
So help me, ^eayen I " 
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He roflie with the last Bolemn word, and put the chair back 
in its phuie. On his way to the door he turned, speaking in a 
softer Yoice. 

^ Are yon better this eyening, Selina ? " 

^ No. It seems to me that I grow worse with every honr." 

^ I'll send Lowe np to yon. He is somewhere about" 

*' Oh, aunt, aunt ! " I said, going forward with lifted hands 
and streaming eyes, as he left the chamber, '< I was here all the 
time ! I saw Mr. Edwin Barley coming in, and I hid behind 
the window-curtain. I never meant to be a listener: I was 
afraid to come out." 

She looked at me without speaking, and her face, hot with 
fever, grew more flushed. She seemed to be considering; 
perhaps remembering what had passed. 

<< I — I — don't think there was anything very particular said, 
that you need care ; or, rather, that I need," she said at length. 
" Was there ? " 

« No, Selina. Only '* 

« Only what, child ? Why do you hesitate ? " 

'* You think it might have been Mr. Edwin Barley. I wish 
I had not heard that." 

'< I said, or implied, it was as likely to have been he as the 
other. Anne," she suddenly added, " you possess thought and 
sense beyond your years : what do you think ? " 

<< I think it was Mr. Heneage. I think so because he has 
run away, and because he looked so strangely when he was 
hiding. And I do not think it was Mr. Edwin Barley. When 
he told you how it occurred just now, and that it was not he, 
his voice sounded as though he were speaking the truth." 

" Oh, dear I " she moaned, " I hope it was so ! What a mercy 
if that Philip King had never come near the house ! " 

" But, Selina, you are sorry that he is dead ? " 

"Sorry that he is dead? Of course I am sorry. What a 
curious child you are I He was no favourite of mine ; but," 
she cried, passionately clasping her hands, " I would give all 
I am worth to call him back to life." 

But I could not be reconciled to what I had done, and sobbed 
en heavily, until lights and Mr. Lowe came in together. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

ANOTHER DBEAH. 

''If ever I heard the like of that! one won't be able to open 
one's lips next before you, Miss Hereford. Did I say anything 
about her dying, pray ? Or about your dying ? Or my dying ? 
Time enough to snap me up when I do." 

Thus spoke Jemima, with a volubility that nearly took her 
breath away. She had come to my room in the morning with 
the news tiiiat Mrs. Edwin Barley was worse. I burst into 
tears, and asked if she were going to die : which brought forth 
the aboye rebuke. 

<'My thoughts were running upon whether we servants 
should have mourning given us for young Mr. King," resumed 
Jemima, as if she were bent upon removing unpleasant impres- 
sions from my mind. " Now just you make haste and dress 
yourself, Miss Hereford— Mrs. Edwin Barley has been asking 
for you." 

I made haste ; Jemima helped ; and she ushered me to the 
door of the sick-room, halting to whisper a parting word. 

'' Don't you begin crying again, miss. Your aunt is no more 
going to die than I am." 

The first words spoken by Mrs. Edwin Barley were a con- 
tradiction to this, curious coincident though it may seem. She 
was lying very high on the frilled white pillows, no cap on, 
her cheeks hectic, and her lovely golden hair falling around 
her head. A large bright fire burned in the grate, and a small 
tray, with a white cloth and cup on it, stood on the table 
near. 

" Child," she began, holding out her hand to me, " I fear I 
am about to be taken from you." 

I did not answer ; I did not cry ; all tears seemed scared 
away then. It was a confirmation of my secret, inward fears, 
and my face turned white. 

" What was that you said to me about the Keppe-Carews 
never dying without a warning ? And I laughed at you ! Do 
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jovL remember ? Anne, I think the warning came to me last 
nig^t" 

I glanced timidly ronnd the room. It was a loxarioas bed* 
chamber, costly furniture and pretty toilette trifles eyerywhere. 
The crimson silk curtains were drawn closely before the bay- 
window, and I could see Selina clearly in the semi-light. 

** Tour mamma told you she had a dream, Anne. Well, I 
have had a dream. And yet I feel sure it was not a dream, but 
reality ; reality. She appeared to me last nighf 

«Who? Mamma?" 

*^ Your mamma. The Keppe-Carew superstition is, that when 
one is going to die, the last relative, whether near or distant, 
who has been taken from them by death, comes again to give 
them notice that their own departure is near. Ursula was the 
last who went, and she came to me in the night." 

** It can't be true," I sobbed, shivering from head to foot. 

** She stood there, in the faint rays of the shaded lamp," pur- 
sued Selina, not so much as listening to me. <* I have not 
really slept all night ; I have been in that semi-conscious, dozing 
state when the mind is awake both to dreams and to reality, 
knowing not which is which. Just before the clock struck 
two, I awoke partially from one of these somi-droams, and I 
saw your mamma at the foot of the bed — a shadowy sort of 
figure and face, but I knew it for Ursula's. She just looked at 
me, and said * Selina ! ' Then I woke up thoroughly — the 
name, the sound of her well-remembered voice ringing in my 
ears." 

*' And seeing her ? " I eagerly asked. 

<' No. Seeing nothing but tiie opening between the curtains 
at the foot of the bed, and the door beyond it ; nothing more 
than is to be seen now." 

" Then, Selina, it was a dream after all ? " 

" In one sense, yes. The world would call it so. To me it 
was something more. A minute afterwards the clock struck 
two, and I was as wide awake as I am now." 

The reaction came, and I burst into tears. " Selina ! it was 
a dream ; it could only have been a dream ! " 

" I should no doubt think so, Anne, but for wh^t you told 
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me of yotir mamma's warning. But for hearing that, I might 
never have remembered that such a thing is said to follow the 
Keppe-Oarews." 

What with remorse for haying told her, though charged by 
my mother to do it, and what with my own fears, I coiild not 
speak for hysterical sobbing. 

^ Ton stupid little sensitive thing ! " exclaimed Selina, with 
a touch of her old lightness ; " perhaps in a week's time I shall 
be well, and running about out of doors with you. Go down to 
Charlotte Delves's parlour, and get your breakfast, and then 
come to me again. I want you to go on an errand for me ; but 
don't say so. Mind that, Anno." 

" No, no ; I won't say it, Selina." 

" Tell them to give you some honey." 

They brought the honey and set out other good things for 
me in Miss Delves's parlour, but I could not eat. Chaiiotte 
Delves was very kind. Both the doctors came up the avenue. 
I watched them into the house ; I heard them come downstairs 
again. The physician from Nettleby went straight out : Mr. 
Lowe came to the parlour. 

" My dear," he said* to me, " you are to go up to Mrs. Edwin 
Barley." 

" Is she much worse, sir ? " I lingered to ask. 

" I can hardly say how she is," was his answer. " We must 
hope for the best." 

He stayed in the room himself, and shut the door while he 
talked to Miss Delves. The hall-clock struck ten as I passed 
under it, making me start. The hall was clear to-day, and the 
window and door stood a little open. Jemima told me that 
Philip King was in a sitting-room at the back, one that was 
rarely used. I ran quickly up to Selina's chamber. Mr. 
Edwin Barley was in it, to my dismay. He turned to leave it 
when I went in, and put his hand kindly enough upon my hair. 

" You look pale, little one ; you should nm out of doors for 
a while." 

His wife watched him from the room with her strangely 
altered eyes, and then beckoned to me. 

'* Shut the door, and bolt it, Anne." And very glad I felt 
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to do it. It was impossible to overcome my fear of Mr. fidwiii 
Barley. 

" Do you think you could find your way to Hallam ? " 

" I dare say I could, aunt." 

" Selina, call me Selina," she impatiently interposed. " Call 
it me to the last." 

To the last ! 

"You remember the way you came from Nettleby, Anno? 
In going out at the gates by the lodge, Nettleby lies on your 
left hand, Hallam on your right. You understand ? " 

" Oh, quite." 

" You have only to turn to the right, and keep straight along 
the high road ; in a short time you come to Hallam village. 
The way is not at all lonely ; cottetges and houses are scattered 
all along it." 

" I am sure I could go quite easily, Selina." 

"Then put your things on, and take this note," she said, 
giving me a little piece of paper twisted up, that she took from 
under the pillow. " In going down Hallam Street, you will 
see on the left hand a house standing by itself, with 'Mr. 
Gregg, Attomey-at-Law," on a plate on the door. Go in, ask 
to see Mr. Gregg alone, and give him that note. But mind, 
Anne, you are not to speak of this to any one. Should Mr. 
Edwin Barley or any one else meet you, and inquire where 
you are going, say only that you are walking out. Do you 
fully understand ? " 

« Yes." 

" Hide the note, so that no one sees it, and give it into Mr. 
Gregg's hands. Tell him I hope he will comprehend it, but 
that I was too ill to write more elaborately." 

No one noticed me as I left the house, and I pursued the 
road to Hallam, my head and thoughts full. Suppose Mr. 
Edwin Barley should meet and question me ! I knew that I 
should make a poor hand at deception : besides being naturally 
open, mamma had brought me up to be so very candid and 
truthful. I had crushed the note inside my glove, having no 
better place of concealment — suppose he should seize my hand 
and find it ! And if the gentleman 1 was going to see should 
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to Selina, or leave it ? I ought to have asked her. 

" Well, my little maid, and where are yon off to ? " 

The salutation proceeded from Mr. Martin, who had come 
right upon me at a turning of the road. My face grew hot as 
I answered him. 

" I am out for a walk, sir." 

<* But this is rather far to come alone. Tou are close upon 
Hallam." 

<<My Aunt Selina knows it, sir," I said, trembling lest he 
should stop me, or order me to walk back with him. 

"Oh, very well," he answered, good-naturedly. "How is 
she to-day ? " 

"She is not any better, sir," I replied. And he left me, 
telling me I was not to lose myself. 

I came to the J;iouses, straggling at first, but soon contiguous 
to each otner, as they are in most streets. Mr. Gregg's stood 
alone, its plate on the door. A young man came running out 
of it as I stood hesitating whether to knock or ring. 

" If you please, is Mr, Gregg at home ? " 

" Yes," answered he. " He is in the office. You can go in 
if you want him." 

Opening an inner door, he showed me into a room where 
there seemed to be a confused mass of faces. In reality there 
might have been three or four, but they multiplied themselves 
to my timid eyes. 

" A little girl wants to see Mr. Gregg," said the young man. 

A tall gentleman came forward, with a pale face and grey 
whiskers. He said he was Mr. Gregg, and asked what my 
business was. 

" I want to see you by yourself, if you please, sir." 

He led the way to another room, and I took the note out of 
toy glove and gate it to him. He read it over — to me it 
appeared a long one — looked at me, and then read it again. 

" Are you Anne Hereford ? " 

"Yes," I said, wondering how he knew my name. "My 
aunt, Mrs. Edwin Barley, bade me say she was too ill to write 
it better, but she hoped you would understand it." 
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'' Is she so ill as to be in danger ? " 

'< I am afraid so." 

He still looked at me, and twirled tHe note in His fingers. 
1 could see that it was written with a pencil. 

<< Do you know the purport of this ? " he inquired, pointing 
to the note. 

« No, sir." 

<' Did you not read it coming along ? It was not sealed." 

" Oh, no. I did not take it out of my glove." 

" Well — tell Mrs. Edwin Barley that I perfectly understand, 
and shall immediately obey her : tell her all will be ready by 
the time she sends to me. And — stay a bit. Have you any 
Christian name besides Anne ? " 

" My name is Anne Ursula." 

''And what was your father's name? And what your 
mother's ? " 

''Papa's was Thomas, and mamma's Ursula," I answered, 
wondering very much. 

He wrote down the names, asked a few more questions, and 
then showed me out at the street-door, giving a parting injunc- 
tion that I was not to forget the words of his message to Mrs. 
Edwin Barley, and not to mention abroad that I had been to 
his office. 

Beaching home without hindrance, I was about to enter the 
sick-room, when Miss Delves softly called to me from the 
upper stairs : Mrs. Edwin Barley was sleeping, and must not 
be disturbed. So I went higher up to take my things off, and 
Charlotte Delves asked me into her chamber — a very nice one, 
immediately over Mrs. Edwin Barley's. 

" Tread softly, my dear. If she can only sleep, it will do 
her good." 

I would not tread at all, though the carpet was thick and 
soft, but sat down on the first chair. Miss Delves was changing 
her cap. She wore very nice ones always. 

" Miss Delves, I wish you'd please to tell me. Do you think 
my aunt will get well ? " 

" It is to be hoped so," was the answer. " But Mr. Edwin 
Barley is fretting himself U) fiddle-strings over it." 
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" Do you think she will I " 

Miss Delves was combing out her long flaxen curls ; bright 
thick curls they were ; very smooth, and of an exceedingly light 
shade. She twirled two round her finger before she answered. 

" Yes, I think she will. It is true that she is very ill — very ; 
but, on the other hand, she has youth in her favour." 

" Is she dangerously ill ? " 

" No doubt. But how many people are there, lying in danger 
daily, who recover! The. worst of it is, she is so excited, so 
restless: the doctors don't like that. It is not be wondered at, 
with this trouble in the house ; she could not have fiEillen ill at 
a more unfortunate time. I think she has a good constitution." 

" Mamma used to say that all the Carews had that. They 
were in general long-lived." 

Charlotte Delves looked round at me. ^' Your mamma was 
not long-lived. She died young — so to say." 

" But mamma's illness came on first from an accident. She 
was hurt in India. Oh, Miss Delves ! can't anything be done 
to cure my Aunt Selina ? " 

'' My dear, everything will be done that it is possible to do. 
The doctors talk of the shock to the system ; but, as I say, she 
is young. You must not be too anxious ; it would answer no 
end. Had you a nice walk this morning ? " 

"Yes." 

She finished her hair, and put on the pretty cap, its rich lace 
lappets falling behind the curls. Then she took up her watch 
and chain, and looked out at the window as she put them round 
her neck. 

" Here's a policeman coming to the house ! I wonder what 
he wants ? " 

" Has there been any news yet of George Heneage ? " 

" None," she answered. " Heneage Grange is being watched." 

" Is that where he lives ? " 

" It is his father's place." 

" And is it near to here ? " 

"Oh no. More than a hundred miles away. The police 
think it not improbable that he escaped there at once. The 
Grange has been searched for him, we bear, un3uccessfuUy« 

Anne Hereford. 5 
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But the police arc bjr uo means soro that he is not concealed 
there, and they have set a watch." 

• ^ Oh dear ! I hope they will not find him ! " I said it with 
a shudder. The finding of George Heneage seemed to promise 
I knew not what renewal of horror. Charlotte Delves turned 
her eyes upon me in astonishment and reproof. 

^* Tou hope they will not find him ! Ton cannot know what 
you are saying, Miss Hereford. I think I would give half the 
good that is left in my life to have him found — and hung. 
What right had he to take that poor young man's life ? or to 
bring this shocking trouble into a gentleman's family ? " 

Very true. Of course he had none. 

'* Mr. Edwin Barley has taken a vow to track him out ; and 
he will be sure to do it, sooner or later. We will go down, 
Miss Hereford." 

The policeman had not come upon the business, at all, but 
about some poaching matter. Mr. Edwin Barley came out of 
bis wife's room as we were creeping by it. Charlotte Delves 
asked if Mrs. Edwin was awake. 

^ Awake ? Tes ! and in a most excitable state," he answered, 
irritably. '* She does not sl^p three minutes together. It is 
giving herself no chance of recovery. She has got it in her 
head now that she's going to die, and is sending for Martin." 

He strode down to the waiting policeman. Charlotte Delves 
Went into Mrs. Edwin Barley's room, and took me. Selina's 
cheeks were still hectic with fever ; her blue eyes bright and 
wild. 

"If you would only try to calm yourself, Mrs. Edwin 
Barley I '* 

" I am as calm as I can expect to be," was her answer, given 
with some petulance. " My husband need not talk ; he's worse 
than I am. He says now the doctors are treating me wrongly, 
and that he shall call in a fresh one. I suppose I shall die 
between them." 

"I wish I knew what would soothe you," spoke Charlotte 
Delves, in a kind, pleasant voice. 

" I'm very thirsty, and have taken all the lemonade ; you can 
fetch me up some more. Anne, do you stay here." 
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dharlotte Delves took down the lemonade waiter, and Selina 
drew me to her. " The message, Anne ! — the message I Did 
you see Mr. Gregg ? " 

I gave her the message as I had received it. It was well, 
she said, and turned away from me in her restlessness. Mr. 
Martin came in the afternoon : and from that time he seemed 
to be a great deal with Selina. A day or two passed on, bring- 
ing no change: she continued very ill, and George Heneage 
was not found. 

I had another walk to Hallam on the Friday. Philip King's 
funeral was to be on the Saturday, and the walk appeared to 
have some connexion with that event. Selina sent no note this 
time, but a mysterious message. 

" See Mr. Gregg alone as before, Anne,'' were the orders she 
gave me. " Tell him that the funeral is fixed for eleven o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and he must be at hand, and watch his 
time. You can mention that I am now too ill to write." 

" Tell him — what do you say, Selina ? " 

" Tell him exactly what I have told you ; he will understand, 
though you do not. Why do you make me speak ? " she added, 
irritably. ** I send you in preference to a servant on this 
private business." 

I discharged the commission; and, with the exception of 
about one minute on my return, did not see Selina again that 
day. It was said in the household that she was a trifle better. 
Mr. Edwin Barley had been as good as his word, and a third 
doctor attended now, a solemn old gentleman in black dress 
clothes and gold spectacles. It transpired, no one but Miss 
Delves knowing with what truth, that he agreed with his two 
brethren in the treatment they had pursued. 

Saturday morning. The house woke up to a quiet bustle. 
People were going and coming, servants were moving about 
and preparing, all in a subdued decorous manner. The servants 
had been put into mourning — Mr. Edwin Barley was all in 
black, and Charlotte Delves rustled from room to room in rich 
black silk. Philip King had been related to her in a very 
distant degree. Mrs. Edwin Barley was no worse ; better, i£ 
anything, the doctors said. From what could be gathered by 
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ii«, who were not doctors, the throat was a trifle better ; she 
h^self weaker. 

The funeral was hite. The clocks were striking eleven as 
it wonnd down the ayenne on its way to the church, an old- 
fashioned little stmctnre, situated at right angles between the 
house and Hallam. In the first black chariot sat the clergyman, 
Mr. Martin ; then followed the hearse ; then two mourning- 
coaches. In the first were Mr. Edwin Barley, his brother, and 
two gentlemen whom I did not know — they were the mourners ; 
in the other were the six pall-bearers. Some men walked in 
hatbands, and the carriages were drawn by four horses, bearing 
plumes. 

" Is it out of sight, Anne ? " 
' The questioner was my aunt, for it was at her window I 
stood, peeping inside the blind. It had been out of sight 
some minutes, I told her, and must have passed the lodge. 

'* Then go downstairs, Anne, and open the hall-door. Stand 
there until Mr. Gregg comes ; he will have a clerk with him : 
bring them up here. Do all this quietly, child." 

In five minutes Mr. Gregg arrived, a young man accompany- 
ing him. I shut the hall-door and took them upstairs. They 
trod so softly ! just as though they would avoid being heard. 
Sclina held out her hand to Mr. Gregg. 

" How are you to-day, Mrs. Edwin Barley ? *' 

" They say I am better," she replied ; " I hope I am. Is it 
quite ready ? " 

*' Quite," said he, taking a parchment from one of his pockets. 
" You will hear it read ? " 

" Yes ; that I may see whether you understood my imperfect 
letter. I hope it is not long. The church, you know, is not 
so far off; they will be back soon." 

" It is quite short," Mr. Gregg replied, having bent his ear 
to catch her speech, for she spoke low and imperfectly. 
" Whore shall my clerk wait whilst I read it ? " 

She sent us into her dressing-room, the clerk and I, whence we 
could hear Mr. Gregg's voice slowly reading something, but 
could not diHtinguisli words or sense ; once I caught the name 
" Anne Ursula Hereford." And then we were called in again. 
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^* Anne, go downstairs and find Jemima/* were the next orders. 
" Bring her up here." 

''Is it to give her her medicine?" asked Jemima, as she 
followed me upstairs. 

« I don't know." 

<< My girl," began the attorney to Jemima, '' can you be dis- 
creet, and hold your tongue ? " 

Jemima stared very much : first at seeing them there, next 
at the question. She gaye no answer in her surprise, and Mrs. 
Edwin Barley made a sign that she should come close to 
her. 

"Jemima, I am sure you know that I have been a good 
mistress to you, and I ask you to render me a slight service in 
return.. In my present state of health, I have thought it neces- 
sary to make my will ; to devise away the trifle of property I 
possess of my own. I am about to sign it, and you and Mr, 
Gregg's clerk will witness my signature. The service I require 
of you is, that you will not speak of this to any one. Can I 
rely upon you ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, certainly you may," replied the servant, speak- 
ing in earnest tones ; and she evidently meant to k^ep h^x,i 
word honestly. .,. . jjIjmt « ; 

"And my clerk I have answered to you.foi;/' .piit/in Mr- 
Gregg, as he raised Mrs. Edwin Barley and placed the open 
parchment before her. 

She signed her name, " Selina Barley ; " the clerk signed his, 
" William Dixon ; " and Jemima hers, " Jemima Lea." Mr. 
Gregg remarked that Jemima's writing might be read, and it 
was as much as could be said of it. She quitted the room, and 
soon afterwards Mr. Gregg and his clerk took their departure 
in the same quiet manner that they .had come. I was closing 
the hall-door after them, when the sound of j^i^k, rustling up, 
fell on my startled ears, and Charlotte Delves stepped into the 
hall from one of the passages. She had been shut up in her 
parlour. 

" Who is it that has gone out ? " 

But I was already half-way up to Selina's room, and would 
not hear. Miss Delves opened the door and looked after them. 
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And at that moment Jemima appeared. Charlotte Delves laid 
hold of her, and no donbt tnmed her inside out. 

"Anne, my dear, if I die you are now provided for. At 

least " 

" Oh, Selina I Selina ! You cannot be going to die I " 
'' Perhaps not. I hope not. Yes, 1 do hope it, Anne, in 
spite of my fancied warning — which, I suppose, was only a 
dream, after all. My mind must have dwelt on what you said 
about Ursula. If you ever relate to mo anything of the sort 
again, Anne, 111 beat you.'' 

I stood conscience-stricken. But in telling her what I did, 
I had only obeyed my mother. I like to repeat this over and 
over again. 

"At least, as well provided for as I have it in my power to 
provide," she continued, just as though there had been no inter- 
ruption. " I have left you my four thousand pounds. It is 
out at good interest — five per cent. ; and I have directed it to 
accumulate until you are eighteen. Then it goes to you. This 
will just keep you ; just bo enough to keep you from going out 
as a governess. If I live, you will have your home with me 
ofbir leaving school. Of course, that governess scheme was all 
a farce ; Ursula could only have meant it so. The world would 
stare tots^ea' governess in a granddaughter of Carew of 
Koppo-Garew/* 

The will lay on the bed. She told me to lock it up in tho 
opposite cabinet, taking the keys from underneath the pillow, 
and I obeyed her. By her directions, I took the cabinet key 
off tho bunch, locked it up alone in a drawer, and she returned 
tho bunch underneath her pillow. By that time she could not 
speak at all. Charlotte Delves, happening to come in, asked 
what she had been doing to reduce her strength like that. 

It was a miserable day after they came in from the funeraL 
Mr. Edwin Barley did not seem to know what to do with him- 
self, and the other people had gone home. Mr Martin was 
alone with Selina for a great portion of the afternoon. At first 
I did not know he was there, and looked in. The clergyman 
was kneeling down by the bed, praying aloud. I shut the door 
a^in, hoping they had not heard it open. In the evening 



Selina appeared considerably better. She sat up in bed, and 
took a few spoonfuls of arrowroot Mr. Edwin Barley, who 
was in the arm-chair near the fire, said it was poor stuff, and 
she ought to take either brandy or wine, or both. 

^'Let me give you some in that, Selina," he cried. And 
indeed he had been wanting to give it her all along. 

'< I should be afraid to take it ; don't tease me,*' she feebly 
answered, and it was astonishing how low her voice was getting. 
"You know what the doctors say, Edwin. When once the 
inflammation (or whatever it is) in the throat has passed, then 
1 may be fed up every hour. Perhaps they will let me begiil 
to-morrow." 

" If they don't mind, they'll keep you so low that — that we 
shall have to give you a bottle of brandy a day." I think the 
concluding words, after the pause, had been quite changed from 
what be had been going to say, and he spoke half-jokingly. 
" I know that the proper treatment for you would have been 
stimulants. I told Lowe so again to-day, but he would not 
have it. But for one thing, I'd take the case into my own 
hands, and give you a wine-glass of brandy now." 

" And that one thing ? " she asked, in her scarcely perceptible 
voice. 

" The doubt that I might do wrong.^' 

Jemima appeared at the door with a candle : it was my 
signal. Selina kissed me twice, aiid said she should hope to 
get up on the morrow. I went round to Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" Good-night, pir." 

" Is it your bsd-time, child ? Good-night." 



CHAPTER VI. 

DBAD ! 

Eight o*clock the next morning, and the church-bells ringing 
out on the sunshiny air I Everything looked joyous as I drew 
up the blind — kept down for a week previously. I dressed 
myself, without waiting for Jemima, in my Sunday frock with 
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its deep crape triiumiiigs. The house would be open again 
to-day ; Belina be sitting up. 

I scrambled over my dressing ; I fear I scrambled over my 
prayers. Everything was so still below 1 thought they had 
forgotten me. Going down, 1 knocked at Selina's door, and 
was waiting to hear her answer, when one of the maids came 
running up the stairs in a flurry. It was Sarah. 

<* Tou cannot go in there, Miss Hereford." 

*< I want to see how my aunt is." 

"Oh, she — she — you must not go in, miss, I say. Your 
aunt cannot see you just now ; you must please go down into 
Miss Delves's parlour." 

Dropping the handle of the door in obedience, I went down 
a few steps. Sarah ascended to the upper flights. But the 
girl's manner had alarmed me; and, without any thought of 
doing wrong, I turned back, and softly opened the door. The 
curtains were drawn closely round the bed. 

" Are you worse, Selina ? '* 

No reply came, and I feared she was worse. Perhaps lying 
with leeches to her throat. I had seen leeches to a throat 
once, and had never forgotten the sight. At that moment the 
appearance of the room struck me as strange. It seemed to 
have been put to rights. I pulled open the curtain in full dread 
of the leeches. 

Alas I it was not leeches I saw ; but a still, white face. The 
face of my Aunt Selina, it is true, but — dead. I shrieked out, 
in my terror, and flew into the arms of Sarah, who came run- 
ning in. 

" What is the matter ? " exclaimed Charlotte Delves, flying 
up to the landing where we stood. 

" Why, Miss Hereford has been in there ; and I told her not 
to go I" said Sarah, hushing my face to her as she spoke. 
" Why couldn't you listen to me, miss ? " 

" 1 didn't know Miss Hereford was up ; she should have 
waited for Jemima," said Charlotte Delves, as she laid hold of 
me, and led me down to her parlour, 

" Oh, Miss Delves, Miss Delves, what is it ? " I sobbed. " Is 
she really dead?" 
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" She is dead, all too certain, my dear. But I am very sorrjr 
yon should have gone in. It is just like Jemima's carelessness." 

"What's that? — that's like my carelessness, Miss Delves ? " 
resentfully inquired Jemima, who had come forward on hearing 
the noise. 

" Why, your sufifering this child to dress herself alone, and 
go about the house at large. One would think you might have 
been attentive this morning, of all others." 

" I went up just before eight, and she was asleep," answered 
Jemima, with as pert an accent as she dared to use. ^' Who 
was to imagine she'd awake and be down so soon ? " 

" Why did she die ? what killed her ? " I asked, my sobs 
choking me. ^' Dead I dead / My Aunt Selina dead ! " 

" She was taken worse at eleven o'clock last night, and Mr. 
Lowe was sent for," explained Charlotte Delves. " He could 
do nothing, and she died at two." 

« Where was Mr. Edwin Barley ? " 

" He was with her." 

" Not when she was taken worse," interposed Jemima. " I 
was with her alone. It was my turn to sit up, and she had 
spoken quite cheerfully to me. Before settling myself in the 
arm-chair, I went to see if she had dropped asleep. My 
patience ! — my heart went pit-a-pat at the change in her. I 
ran for Mr. Edwin Barley, and he came in. Mr. Lowe was 
sent for : everything was done, but she could not be saved." 

I turned to Charlotte Delves in my sad distress. " She was 
BO much better last night," I said, imploringly. "She was 
getting well." 

" It was a deceitful improvement," replied Charlotte Delves 
— and she seemed really sad and grieved. "Lowe said he 
could have told us so had he been here. Mr. Edwin Barley 
quite flew out at him, avowing his belief that it was the medical 
treatment that had killed her." 

" And was it ? " 1 eagerly asked, as if, the point ascertained) 
it could bring her back to life. "Do they know what she 
died of? " 

" As to knowing, I don't think any of them know too much,*^ 
answered Charlotte Delves. "The doctors say the disorder, 
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together with tHe shock her system had received, could not be 
subdued. Mr. Edwin Barley says it could have been, under a 
different treatment. Lowe tells me now he had little hope from 
the first." 

" And couldn't open his lips to say so ! " interposed Jemima. 
'* It's just like those doctors. The master is dreadfully cut up." 

They tried to make me take some breakfast, but I could 
neither eat nor drink. Jemima said they had had theirs " ages 
ago." None of the household had been to bed since the alarm. 

<< All I know is, that if blame lies anywhere it is with the 
doctors," observed Charlotte Delves, as she pressed me to eat. 
" Every direction they gave was minutely followed." 

" Why did no one fetch me down to see her ? " 

" Child, she never asked for you ; she was past thinking of 
things. And to you it would only have been a painful sight." 

" That's true," added Jemima. " When I looked at her, all 
unconcerned, I saw death in her face. It frightened me, I can 
tell you. I ran to call the master, thinking " 

"Thinking what?" spoke Charlotte Delves, for Jemima had 
made a sudden pause. 

"Nothing particular, Miss Delves. Only that something 
which had happened in the day was odd," added Jemima, 
glancing significantly at me. "The master was in his room 
half undressed, and he came rushing after me, just as he was. 
The minute he looked on her he murmured that she was dying, 
and sent off a man for Mr. Lowe, and another for the old doctor 
from Nettleby. Lowe came at once, but the other did not get 
here till it was over. She died at two." 

Jemima would have enlarged on the details for ever. I felt 
sick as I listened. Even now, as I write, a sort of sickness 
comes over me with the remembrance. I wandered into the 
hall, and was sobbing with my head against the dining-room 
door-post, not knowing any one was there, when Mr. Edwin 
Barley gently unlatched the door and looked out. 

He had been weeping, as was easy to be seen. His eyes 
were red — his air and manner subdued ; but my acquired fear 
of him was in full force, and I would rather have gone away 
than been drawn in. 
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^* Ciiild, don't cry so." 

<^ I never took leave of her, sir. I did not see her before she 
died." 

" If weeping tears of blood wonld bring her back to life, 
she'd be here again," he responded, almost fiercely. "They 
have killed her between them; they have, Anne; and, by 
Heavens I if there was any law to touch them, they should 
feel it." 

"Who, sir?" 

" The doctors. And precious doctors they have proved them- 
selves I Why do you tremble so, child? They have not 
understood the disorder from the first : it is one requiring the 
utmost possible help from stimulants ; otherwise the system 
caonot battle with it. They gave her none ; they kept her upon 
water, and — she is lying there. Ohl that I had done as it 
perpetually crossed my mind to do I " he continued, clasping 
his hands together in anguish. " That I had taken her treat- 
ment upon myself, risking the responsibility I She would have 
been living now ! " 

K ever a man spoke the genuine sentiments of his heart, 
Mr. Edwin Barley appeared to do so then, and a little bit of 
my dislike of him subsided — just a shade of it. 

" I am sorry you should have come into the house at this 
time, my poor child ; some spell seems to have been upon it 
ever since. Go now to Charlotte Delves ; tell her I say she is 
to take good care of you." 

He shut himself in again as I went away. Oh, the restless 
day I the miserable day I That, and the one of mamma's death, 
remain still upon my memory as the two sad epochs of my life, 
standing out conspicuously in their bitterness. 

Moving about the house restlessly ; shedding tears by turns ; 
leaning my head on the sofa in Miss Delves's parlour I She 
was very kind to me ; but what was any kindness to me then ? 
It seemed to me that I could never, never be happy again. I 
had so loved Selina ! 

I wanted to see her again. It was almost as if I had not 
seen her in the morning, for the shock of surprise had startled 
away my senses. I had looked upon mamma so many times 
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after death, that the customary dread of childhood at such 
sights lingered but little with me. And I began to watch for 
an opportunity to go in. 

It came at twilight. In passing the room I saw the door 
open, and supposed some of the maids might be there. In I 
went, brayely ; and passed round to the far side of the bed, 
nearest to the window and the fading light. 

But I had not courage to draw aside the curtain quite at 
first, and sat down for a moment in the low chair by the bed- 
head, to wait until courage came. Some one else came first ; 
and that was Mr. Edwin Barley. 

He walked slowly in, carrying a candle, startling me almost 
to sickness. His slippers were light, and I had not heard his 
approach. It must have been he who had left the door open, 
probably having been to fetch the very candle in his hand. He 
did not come near the bed, at least on the side where I was, 
but seemed to be searching for something ; looking about, open- 
ing two or three drawers. I sat cowering, feeling I had no 
business to be there ; my heart was in my mouth, when he went 
to the door and called Charlotte Delves. 

" Where are my wife's keys ? " he inquired, as she came up. 

" I do not know," was her answer ; and she began to look about 
the room as he had previously done. " They must be somewhere." 

"Not know! But it was your place to take possession of 
them, Charlotte. 1 want to examine her desk ; there may bo 
directions left in it, for all I can tell." 

" I really forgot all about the keys," Charlotte Delves said 
deprecatingly. " I will ask the women who were here. Why ! 
here they are ; in this china basket on the mantelpiece," she 
suddenly exclaimed. " I knew they could not be far off." 

Mr. Edwin Barley took the keys, and went out, the desk 
under his arm. Charlotte followed him, and closed the door. 
But I was too much scared to attempt to remain; I softly 
opened it, and stole out after them, waiting against the wall in 
the shade. They had halted at the turning to Mr. Barley's 
study, half-way down the stairs, and were talking in subdued 
tones. Charlotte Delves was telling him of the lawyer's visit 
on the previous day. 
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" I did not mention it before,** she observed. " Of coarge, 
while poor Mrs. Edwin was here, it was not my business to 
report to you on anything she might do, and to-day has had 
too much trouble in it. But there's no doubt that Gregg was 
here, and a clerk with him. Little Miss Hereford showed them 
out, and I suppose admitted them. It was an odd time tb 
choose for the visit — the hour of the funeral." 

Can you imagine how terrified I felt as Charlotte Delyes 
related this ? I had done no wrong ; I had simply obeyed the 
orders of Mrs. Edwin Barley; but it was uncertain what 
amount of blame her husband might lay to my share, and how 
he would punish it. 

" It is strange what Gregg could be doing here at that time 
with a clerk ; and in private, as you appear to assume," said Mr. 
Edwin Barley. "Could he have come by appointment, to 
transact any legal business for my wife ? " 

" But, if so, why should she wish it kept from you ? " And 
Charlotte Delves's voice had a jealous ring in it : jealous for 
the rights of her cousin, Edwin Barley. 

"I don't know. The little girl may be able to explain. 
CaU her up." 

Another fright for me. But the next moment his voice 
countermanded the order. 

" Never mind, Charlotte ; let it be. When I want information 
of Anne Hereford, I'll question her myself. And if my wife 
did anything, made a will, or gave Gregg any other directions, 
we shall soon know of it." 

" Made a will ! " exclaimed Charlotte Delves. 
• " I should not think it likely that she would without speaking 
to me, but she could do it : she was of age," replied Mr. Barley. 

He went into his study with the desk, and Charlotte Delves 
passed downstairs. I got into her parlour as soon as she did ; 
never having seen my dear Aunt Selina. 

They took me to see her the next day, when she was in her 
first coffin. She looked very calm and peaceful ; but I think 
the dead, generally speaking, do look peaceful ; whether they 
have died a happy death or not, A few autumn flowers were 
strewed upon her flannel shroud. 
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In coming out of the room, my face streaming witH tears, 
there stood Mr. Lowe. 

" Oh, sir ! " I cried, in my burst of grief, " what made her* 
die ? Could you not have saved her ? *' 

*< My little girl, what she really died of was exhaustion," he 
answered. *' The disease took hold of her, and she could not 
rally from it. As to saving her — God alone could have done 
ihat/' 

There was no inquest this time. The doctors certified to 
some cause of death. The house was more closely shut up 
than before; the servants went about speaking in whispers; 
deeper mourning was prepared for them. In Selina's desk a 
paper had been found by Mr. Edwin Barley — a few pencilled 
directions on it, should she " unhappily die." Therefore the 
prevision of death had been really upon her. She named two 
or three persons whom she should wish to attend her funeral, 
Mr. Gregg being one of them. 

Saturday again, and another funeral! Ever since, even to 
this hour, Saturdays and fonerals have been connected together 
in my impressionable mind. I had a pleasant dream early that 
morning. I saw Selina in bright white robes, looking peace- 
fully happy, saying that her sins had been washed away by 
JesuB Christ, the Bedeemer. I had previously sobbed myself 
to sleep, hoping that they had. 

It was fixed for twelve o*clock this time. The long pro- 
cession, longer than the other one had been, wound down the 
avenue. Mr. Edwin Barley went in a coach by himself; per- 
haps he did not like to be seen grieving ; three or four coaches 
followed it, and some private carriages, Mr. Barley's taking 
the lead. There was not a dry eye amidst the household — us, 
who were left at home — with the exception of Charlotte Delves. 
I did not see her weep at all, then or previously. The narrow 
crape tucks on her gown were exchanged for wide ones, and 
some black love-ribbon mingled with her hair. I sobbed till 
they came back, sitting by myself in the dining-room. 

It was the very room they filed into, those who entered. A 
formidable a.rray, in th^ir. sweeping scarves and hatbands ; too 
formidable for me to pass, and I shrank into the far corner^ 
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between the sideboard and the dumb-waiter. But they began to 
leave again, only just saying good-day in a low tone to Mr, 
Edwin Barley, and got into the coaches that waited. Mr. Gregg 
the lawyer remained, and Mr. Barley. 

" Pardon me that I stay," observed the lawyer to Mr. Edwin 
Barley ; '^ I am but obeying the request of your late wife. She 
charged me, in the event of her death, to stay and read the will 
after the funeral." 

« The will ! " echoed Mr. Edwin Barley. 

'< She made a will just before she died. She gave me instruc- 
tions for it privately ; though what her motives were for keep- 
ing it a secret, she did not state. It was executed on the day 
previous to her death." 

"This is news to me," observed Mr. Edwin Barley. "Do 
you hold the will ? " 

" No, I left it with her. You had better remain, my little 
girl," the lawyer added to me, touching my arm with his black 
glove as I was essaying to quit the room. " The will concerns 
you. I asked your wife if I should take possession of it, but 
she preferred to keep it herself." 

" I do not know where it can have been put, then," returned 
Mr. Edwin Barley, whilst his brother lifted his bead in interest. 
" I have examined her desk and one or two of her drawers 
where she kept papers ; but I have found no will." 

" Perhaps you did not look particularly for a will, not know- 
ing she had made one, and so it may have escaped your notice, 
sir," suggested the lawyer. 

" Pardon me ; it was the precise thing I looked for. I heard 
of your visit to my wife : not, however, until after her death ; 
and it struck me that your coming might have reference to 
something of the sort. But I found no will : only a few 
pencilled words on a half-sheet of paper in her desk. Do you 
know where it was put ? " 

The lawyer turned to me. "Perhaps this little lady may 
know," he said. " She made one in the room when I was with 
Mrs. Edwin Barley, and may have seen afterwards where the 
will was placed." 

Again I felt sick with apprehension : few children at my age_ 
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have ever been so shy and sensitive. It seemed to me that all 
was coming out; at any rate, my share in it. But I spoke 
pretty bravely. 

" You mean the paper that you left on my Aunt Selina's bed, 
sir ? I put it in the cabinet ; she directed me to do so." 

" In the cabinet ? " repeated Mr. Edwin Barley to me. 

" Yes, sir. Just inside as you open it." 

"Will you go with me to search for it?" said Mr. Edwin 
Barley to the lawyer. " And you can go into Miss Delves's 
parlour, Anne ; little girls are better out of these affairs." 

" Pardon me," dissented Mr, Gregg. " Miss Hereford, as the 
only interested party, had better remain. And if she can 
show us where the will is, it will save time." 

Mr. Edwin Barley looked as if he meant to object, but did not. 
" The child's nerves have been unhinged," he said to the lawyer, 
as they went upstairs, I and Mr. Barley following. 

The key of the cabinet lay in the corner of the drawer where 
I had placed it. Mr. Edwin Barley took it from me and opened 
the cabinet. But no will was to be seen. 

" I did not think of looking here," he observed ; " my wife 
never used the cabinet to my knowledge. There is no will here." 

There was no will anywhere, apparently. Drawers were 
opened ; her desk, standing now on the drawers, was searched ; 
all without effect. 

" It is very extraordinary," said Mr. Gregg to him. 

" I can only come to one conclusion — that my wife must 
have destroyed it herself. It is true the keys were lying about 
for several hours subsequent to her death, at any one's com- 
mand ; but who would steal a will ? " 

"I do not suppose Mrs. Edwin Barley would destroy it," 
dissented Mr. Gregg. "Nothing can be more improbable. 
She expressed her happiness at having been able to make a will ; 
her great satisfaction. Who left the keys about, sir?" 

" The blame of that lies with Charlotte Delves. It escaped 
her memory to secure them, she tells me : and in the confusion 
of the sudden blow, it is not to be wondered at. But, and if 
the keys were left about ? 1 have honest people in my house, 
Mr. Gregg." 
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« Who benefited by the will ? " asked Mr. Barley of the Oaks. 
He had helped in the search, and was now looking on with a 
face of puzzled concern. " Who comes into the money, Gregg ? *' 

" Ay, who ? " put in Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" This little girl, Anne Ursula Hereford. Mrs. Edwin 
Barley bequeathed to her the whole of her money, and also her 
trinkets, except the trinkets that had been your own gift to 
her, Mr. Edwin Barley." And he proceeded to detail the 
provisions of -the short will. " In fact, she left to Miss Here- 
ford everything of value she had to leave ; money, clothes, 
trinkets. It is most strange where the will can be." 

*'It is more than strange," observed Mr. Edwin Barley. 
" Why did she wish to make the will in secret ? " 

" I have told you, sir, that she did not say why." 

" But can you not form an idea why ? " 

" It occurred to me that she thought you might not like her 
leaving all she had away from you, and might have feared you 
would interfere." 

" No," he quietly said, " I should not have done that. Every 
wish that she confided to me should have been scrupulously 
carried out." 

" Oh, but come, you know I a big sheet of parchment, sealed 
and inscribed, can't vanish in this way," exclaimed Mr. Barley. 
" It must b3 somewhere in the room." 

It might be, but no one could find it. Mr. Barley grew quite 
excited and angry: Mr. Edwin was calm throughout. Mr. 
Barley went to the door, calling for Miss Delves. 

" Charlotte, come up here. Do you hear, Charlotte ? " 

She ran up quickly, evidently wondering. 

" Look here," cried Mr. Barley : " Mrs. Edwin's will can't be 
found. It was left in this cabinet, my brother is told." 

" Oh, then, Mrs. Edwin did make a will ? " was the response 
of Charlotte Delves. 

" Yes ; but it is gone," repeated Mr. Barley of the Oaks. 

" It cannot be gone," said Charlotte. " If the will was left 
in the cabinet, there it would be now." 

The old story was gone over again ; nothing more. The will 
had been made, and as certainly placed there. The servants 

Anne Hereford. 6 
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were honest, not capable of meddling with that or anything 
else. But there was no sign or symptom of a will left. 

" It is very strange/' exclaimed Mr. Edwin Barley, looking 
furtively from the comer of his black eyes at most of us in 
succession, as if we were in league against him or against the 
will. " I will have the house searched throughout." 

The search took place that same evening. Himself, his 
brother, Mr. Gregg, and Charlotte Delves took part in it. 
Entirely without success. 

And in my busy heart there was running a conviction all 
the time, that Mr. Edwin Barley had himself made away with 
the will. 

" Will you not act in accordance with its provisions, sir V " 
Mr. Gregg asked him as he was leaving. 

" I do not think I shall," said Mr. Edwin Barley. " Produce 
the will, and every behest in it shall be fulfilled. Failing a 
will, my wife's property becomes mine, and I shall act as I 
please by it." 

The days went by ; ten unhappy days. I spent most of my 
time with Miss Delves, seeing scarcely anything of Mr. Edwin 
Barley. Part of the time he was staying at his brother's, but 
now and then I met him in the passages or the hall. He would 
give me a nod, and pass by. I cannot describe my state of 
feeling, or how miserable the house appeared to me : I was as 
one unsettled in it, as one who lived in constant discomfort, 
fear, and dread ; though, of what, I could not define. Jemima 
remarked one day that " Miss Hereford went about moithered, 
like a fish out of water," 

The will did not turn up, and probably never would : neither 
was any cluo given to the mystery of its disappearance. Mean- 
while rumours of its loss grew rife in the household and in the 
neighbourhood. Whether the lawyer talked, or Mr. Barley of 
the Oaks, and thus set them afloat, was uncertain, but it was 
thought to have been one or the other. I know I had said 
nothing ; Charlotte Delves said she had not ; neither, beyond 
doubt, had Mr. Edwin Barley. When an acquaintance once 
asked him whether the report was true, he answered, Yes, it 
was true so far as that Mr. Gregg said his late wife had made 
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h will, and it could not be found ; but bis own belief was tbat 
sbe must bave destroyed it again ; be could not suspect tbat 
any of tbe bousebold would tamper with its mistress's private 
affairs. 

One day Mr. Edwin Barley called me to bim. I was stand- 
ing by tbe large Micbaelmas-daisy sbrub, and be passed along 
tbe patb. 

"Are you quite sure," be asked in bis sternest tone, but 
perbaps it was only a serious one, " tbat you did not reopen tbe 
cabinet yourself, and do sometbing witb tbe parcbment ? " 

" I never opened it again, sir. If I bad, my aunt must bavo 
seen me. And I could not bave done so," I added, recollecting 
myself, " for sbe kept tbe buncb of keys under ber pillow." 

"Sbe was tbe only one, tbougb, wbo knew wbere it was 
placed," muttered Mr. Edwin Barley to bimself, alluding to 
me, as be walked on. 

"It's a queer start about tbat will!" Jemima resentfully 
remarked tbat same nigbt wben sbe was imdressing me. " And 
I don't balf like it ; I can tell you tbat. Miss Hereford. Tbey 
may turn round on me next, and say I made away witb it." 

" Tbat's not likely, Jemima. Tbe will would not do you any 
good. Do you tbink it will ever be found ? " 

" It's to be boped it will — witb all tbis unpleasantness ! I 
wisb I bad never come witbin bearing of it, for my part. Tbe 
day old Gregg and tbe young man were bere, Cbarlotte Delves 
got bold of me, pumping me on tbis side, pumping me on tbat. 
Had tbey been up to Mrs. Edwin Barley ? sbe asked : and wbat 
bad tbeir business been witb ber ? Sbe didn't get mucb out of 
me, but it made me as cross as two sticks. It is droll wbere 
tbe will can bave gone I One can't suspect Mr. Edwin Barley of 
toucbing it ; and I don't ; but tbe loss makes bim all tbe ricber. 
Tbat's tbe way of tbe world," concluded Jemima: "tbe more 
money one bas, tbe more one gets added to it. It is said tbat 
be comes into possession of forty thousand poimds by tbe death 
of Philip King." 

Tbe ten days' sojourn in the desolate house ended, and then 
Charlotte Delves told me I was going to leave it. In con- 
sequence of the death pf Selina;, the trustees bad assigned to 
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Hn. Hemson the task of choosing a school for me. MrSL 
Hemson had fixed on one near to the town where she resided, 
Dashlei^ ; and I was to pass a week at Mrs. Hemson's hoose 
hefore entering it. On the eyening preyions to mj departure^ 
a message came hem. Mr Edwin Barley that I was to go to 
ham in the dining-room. Charlotte Delyes smoothed my hair 
with her fingers, and sent me in. He was at dessert : firait and 
wine were on the tahle ; and John set a chair for me. Mr. 
Edwin Barley pnt some walnuts that he cracked and a bonch 
of grapes on my plate. 

^ Will yon take some wine, little girl ? " 

** No, thank yon, sir. I haye jnst had tea." 

Presently he pnt a small box into my hands. I remembered 
haying seen it on Selina's dressing-table. 

** It contains a few of your Annt Selina's trinkets," he said. 
* All she bronght here, except a necklace, which is of yalne, 
and will be forwarded, with some of her more costly clothes, 
to Mrs. Hemson for yon. Do yon think you can take care of 
these until you are of an age to wear them ? " 

** I will take great care of them, sir. I will lock them up in 
the little desk mamma gaye me, and I wear the key of it round 
my neck/' 

"Mind you do take care of them," he rejoined, with sup- 
pressed emotion. *' If I thought y6u would not, I would neyer 
giyo them to you. You must treasure them always. And 
these things, recollect, are of yaluo," he added, touching the 
box. "They are not child's toys. Take them upstairs, and 
put them in your trunk" 

"If you please, sir, has the will been found?" I waited 
to ask. 

« It has not. Why ? " 

" Because, sir, you asked me if I had taken it ; you said I 
was the only one who knew where it had been put. Indeed, 
I would not haye touched it for anything." 

" Be easy, little girl. I belieye my wife herself destroyed 
the will ; but I liye in hope of coming to the bottom of tho 
mystery yet. As you have introduced the subject, you shall 
hear a word upon it from me. Busybodies haye giyen me hints 
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that I ought to carry out its substance in spite of the loss. I 
clo not think so. The will, and what I hear connected with its 
making, has angered me, look you, Anne Hereford. Had my 
wife only breathed half a word to me that she wished you to 
have her money, every shilling should be yours. But I don't 
like the underhand work that went on in regard to it, and shall 
hold it precisely as though it had never existed. If I ever 
relent in your favour, it will not be yet awhile." 

<<I did not know she was going to leave me anything, 
indeed, sir." 

<^ Ju9t so. But it was you who undertook the oommunicationB 
to Gregg, it seems, and admitted him when he came. You all 
acted as though I were a common enemy ; and it has vexed me 
in no measured degree. That's all, child. Take another 
bimch of grapes with you." 

I went away, carrying the casket and the grapes. Jemima 
was packing my trunks when I went upstairs, and she shared 
the grapes and the delight of looking at the contents of the 
casket : Selina's thin gold chain, and her beautiful little French 
watch, two or three bracelets, some rings, brooches, and a 
smelling-bottle encased in filigree gold. All these treasures 
were mine. At first I gazed at them with a mixed feeling, in 
which awe and sorrow held their share ; Jemima the same : it 
seemed a profanation to rejoice over what had been so recently 
hers : but the sorrow soon lost itself in the moment's seduction. 
Jemima hung the chain and watch round her own neck, put on 
all the bracelets, thrust the largest of the rings on her little 
finger, and figured off before the glass; whilst I knelt on a 
chair looking on in mute admiration, anticipating the time 
when they would be adorning mo. Ah, my readers ! when we 
indeed become of an age to wear ornaments, how poor is the 
pleasure they afford then, compared with that other early 
anticipation I 

A stem voice shouting out "Anne Hereford!" broke the 
charm, startling us excessively. Jemima tore off the ornaments, 
I jumped from the chair. 

" Anne, I wiant you," came the reiterated call. 

It was from Mr. Edwin Barley. He stood at the foot of thii 
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Btairs as I ran down, my heart beating, expecting nothing but 
that the precious treasures were going to be wrested from me. 
Taking my hand, he led me into the dining-room, sat down, 
and held me before him. 

" Anne, you are a sensible little girl," he began, " and will 
understand what I say to you. The events, the tragedies 
which have happened in this house since you came to it, are 
not pleasant ; they do not bring honour either to the living or 
the dead. Were everything that occurred to be rigidly in^ 
vestigated, a large share of blame might be cast on my wife, 
your Aunt Selina. It is a reflection I would have striven to 
shield her from had she lived. I would doubly shield her now 
that she is dead. Will you do the same ? " 
. " Yea, sir ; I should like to do so." 

** That is right. Henceforth, when strangers question you, 
you must know nothing. The better plan will be to be wholly 
silent. Eemember, child, I urge this for Selina's sake. We 
know how innocent of deliberate wrong she was, but she was 
careless, and people might put a different construction on 
things. They might be capable of saying that she urged 
Heneage to revenge. You were present at that scene by the 
summer-house, from which Heneage ran off, and shot King. 
Do not ever speak of it." 

I think my breath went away from me in my consternation. 
How had Mr. Edwin Barley learnt that ? It could only have 
been from Selina. 

" She sent me after Mr. Heneage, sir, to tell him to let Philip 
King alone — to command it in his mother's name." 

" I know. Instead of that he went and shot him. I would 
keep my wife's name out of all this ; you must do the same. 
But that you are a child of right feeling and of understanding 
beyond your years, I should not say this to you. Good-bye. 
I shall not see you in the morning." 

" Good-bye, sir," I answered. " Thank you for letting them 
all be kind to me." 

iLnd he shook hands with me for the first time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AT MISS FENTON's. 



I MUST have been a very impressionable child ; easily swayed 
by the opinions of those about me. The idea conveyed to my 
mind by what I had heard of Mrs. Hemson was, that she was 
something of an ogre with claws ; and I can truthfully say, I 
would almost as soon have been consigned to the care of an 
ogre as to hers. I felt so all the time I was going to her. 

Charlotte Delves placed me in the ladies' carriage at Nettleby 
Station under charge of the guard — ^just as it had been in 
coming. And once more I, poor lonely little girl, was being 
whirled on a railroad journey. But ah! with what a sad 
amount of experience added to my young life ! 

Two o'clock was striking as the train steamed into Dash- 
leigh Station. I was not sure at first that it was Dashleigh^ 
and in the uncertainty did not get out. Several people were 
on the platform, waiting for the passengers the train might 
bring. One lady in particular attracted my notice, a tall, fair, 
graceful woman, with a sweet countenance. There was some- 
thing in her face that put me in mind of mamma. She was 
looking attentively at the carriages, one after another, when 
her eyes caught mine, and she came to the door. 

" I think you must be Anne," she said, with a bright smile, 
and sweet voice of kindness. " Did you not know I should be 
here ? I am Mrs. Hemson." 

That Mrs. Hemson '. that the ogre with claws my imagination 
had painted! In my astonishment I never spoke or stirred. 
The guard came up. 

" This is Dashleigh," said he to me. " Are you come to 
receive this young lady, ma'am ? " 

Mrs. Hemson did receive me, with a warm embrace. She 
saw to my luggage, and then put me in a fly to proceed to her 
house. A thorough gentlewoman was she in all ways ; a lady 
in appearance, mind, and manner^. But it seemed to me a great . 
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puzzle how she could bo so ; or, being so, that she could have 
married a retail tradesman. 

Mr. Hemson was a silk-mercer and linendraper. It appeared 
to me a large, handsome shop, containing many shopmen and 
customers. The fly passed it and stopped at the private door. 
We went through a wide passage and up a handsome staircase, 
into large and well-furnished sitting-rooms. My impression 
had been that Mrs. Hemson lived in a hovel, or, at the best, in 
some little dark sitting-room behind a shop. Mrs. Jones, who 
kept the little shop where mamma used to buy her things, had 
only a kitchen behind. Upstairs again were the nursery and 
bedrooms, a very large house altogether. There were six 
children, two girls who went to school by day, two boys at a 
boarding-school, and two little ones in the nursery. In the 
yard behind were other rooms, occupied by the young men 
engaged in the business, with whom Mrs. Hemson appeared to 
have nothing whatever to do. 

" This is where you will sleep. Anno," she said, opening the 
door of a chamber which had two beds in it. " Frances and 
Mary sleep here, but they can occupy the same bed whilst you 
stay. Make haste and take your things off, my dear, for dinner 
is ready." 

I soon went down. There was no one in the drawing-room 
then, and I was looking at some of the books on the centre 
table, when a gentleman entered: he was tall, bright, hand- 
some ; a far more gentlemanly man than any I had seen at Mr. 
Edwin Barley's; more so than even George Heneage. I 
wondered who he could be. 

" My dear little girl, I am glad you have arrived safely," he 
said, cordially taking my hand. " It was a long way for them to 
send you alone." 

It was Mr. Hemson. How could they have prejudiced me 
against him, was the flrst thought that struck me. I had yet 
to learn that people in our Keppe-Carew class of life estimate 
tradespeople not by themselves but by their callings. The 
appearance of Mrs. Hemson had surprised me ; how much more, 
then, did that of her husband ! Mrs. Jones's husband was a 
little mean man, who carried oat the parcels, and was given, 
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people said, to cbeating. Since Selina mentioned Mr. Hemson's 
trade to me, I had associated the two in my mind. Well- 
educated, good and kind, respected in his native town, and 
making money fast by fair dealing, Mr. Hemson, to my ignor- 
ance, was a world's wonder. 

" Is she not like Ursula, Frederick ! ** exclaimed Mrs. Hem- 
son, holding up my chim " You remember her ? " 

He looked at me with a smile. '< I scarcely remember her. 
I don't think Ursula ever had eyes like these. They are worth 
a king's ransom ; and they are honest and true." 

We went into the other room to dinner — a plain dinner of 
roast veal and ham, and a damson tart, all admirably cooked 
and served, with a well-dressed maid-servant to wait upon us. 
Altogether the house seemed thoroughly well conducted; a 
pleasant, plentiful home, and where they certainly lived as 
quiet gentlepeople, not for show, but for comfort. Mr. Hemson 
went downstairs after dinner, and we returned to the drawing- 
room. 

" Anne," Mrs. Hemson said, smiling at me, " you have ap- 
peared all amazed since you came into the house. What is the 
reason ? *' 

I coloured very much ; but she pressed the question. 

" It is — a better house than I expected, ma'am." 

"What! did they prejudice you against me? " she laughed. 
<* Did your mamma do that ? " 

'^ Mamma told me nothing. It was my Aunt Selina. She 
said you had raised a barrier between — between " 

" Between myself and the Carews," she interrupted, filling 
up the pause. " They say I lost caste in marrying Mr. Hemson. 
And so I did. But — do you like him, Anne ? " 

* Very, very much. He seems quite a gentleman." 

"He is a gentleman in all respects except one ; but that is 
one which people cannot get over, rendering it impossible for 
them to meet him as an equal. Anne, when I became acquainted 
with Mr. Hemson, I did not know he was in trade. Not that 
he intentionally deceived me, you must understand ; he is a 
man of nice honour, incapable of deceit ; but it fell out so. 
We were in a strange place, both far away from home, and 
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what our relative positions might bo at home never happened 
to bo alluded to by either of us. By the time I hoard who and 
what he was, a silk-mercer and linendraper, I had learnt to 
V4ilue him above all else in the world. After that, ho asked me 
to be his wife." 
- " And you agreed ? " 

" My dear, I first of all sat down and counted the cost Before 
giving my answer, I calculated which I could best give up, my 
position in society as a gentlewoman and a gentleman's daughter 
of long pedigree, or Frederick Hemson. I knew that constant 
slights — ^not intentional ones, but what I should feel as such — 
would be my portion if I married him ; that I should descend 
for ever in the scale of society — must leap the great gulf which 
separates the gentlewoman from the tradesman's wife. But I 
believed that I should find my compensation in him: and I 
tried it. I have never repented the step ; I find more certainly, 
year by year, that if I threw away the shadow, I grasped the 
substance." 

" Oh, but surely you are still a gentlewoman I " 

<' My dear, such is not my position : I have placed myself 
beyond the pale of what the world calls society. But I coimted 
all that beforehand, I tell you, and I put it from me bravely. 
I weighed the cost well ; it has not been more than I bargained 
for." 

" But indeed you are a gentlewoman," I said, earnestly, the 
tears rising to my eyes at what I thought injustice ; " I can see 
you are." 

" Granted, Anne. But what if others do not accord me the 
place ? I cannot visit gentlepeople or be visited by them. I 
am the wife of Mr. Hemson, a retail trader. This is a cathedral 
town, too ; and, in such, the distinctions of society are bowed 
to in an ultra degree." 

« But is it right ? " 

" Quite right ; perfectly right ; as you will find when you 
are older. If you have been gathering from my words that I 
rebel at existing things, you are in error. The world would 
not get along without its social distinctions, though France 
pnce had a try at it." . 
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« Yes, I know." 

<' I repeat, that I sat down and counted the coat ; and I grow 
more willing to pay it year by year. But, Anne dear," and she 
laid her hand impressively on my arm, " I would not recommend 
my plan of action to others. It has answered in my case, for 
Mr. Hemson is a man in a thousand ; and I have dug a grave 
and buried my pride ; but in nine cases out of ten it would 
bring unhappiness and repentance. Nothing can be more pro- 
ductive of misery generally, than an unequal marriage." 

I did not quite understand. She had said that she was 
paying off the cost year by year. 

" Yes, Anne. One part of the cost must always remain — a 
weighty incubus. It is not only that I have placed myself 
beyond the pale of my own sphere, but I have entailed it on 
my children. My girls must grow up in the state to which 
they are bom : let them be ever so refined, ever so well educated, 
a barrier lies across their path. In visiting, they must be con- 
fined to their father's class ; they can never expect to be sought 
in marriage by gentlemen. Wealthy tradespeople, professional 
men, they may stand a chance of ; but gentlemen, in the strict 
sense of the terra, never." 

« Will they feel it ? " 

''No ; oh no. That part of the cost is alone mine. I have 
taken care not to bring them up to views above their father's 
station. There are moments when I wish I had never had 
children. We cannot put away our prejudices entirely, we 
Keppe-Carews, you see, Anne," she added, with a light laugh. 

" I don't think any one can," I said, with a wise shake of the 
head. 

"And now, Anne — to change the subject — what were the 
details of that dreadful tragedy at Mr. Edwin Barley's ? " 

"I cannot tell them,'.' I answered, with a rushing colour, 
remembering Mr. Edwin Barley's caution as to secrecy. Mrs, 
Hemson misunderstood the refusal. 

" Poor child ! I suppose they kept particulars from you : 
and it was right to do so. Could they not save Selina ? " 

" No — for she died. Mr. Edwin Barley says he knows sb9 
was treated wrongly." 
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" Ill-fated Sclina ! Were you with her when she died, Anne ? ** 

^I was with her the night before. We thought she was 
getting better, and she thought it. She had forgotten all about 
the warning, saying it must be a dream." 

^ About the what ? " interrupted Mrs. Hemson. 

" While Sclina was ill, she saw mamma. She said the Eeppe- 
Carews always had these warnings." 

• ** Child, be silent 1 " imperatively spoke Mrs. Hemson. " How 
could they think of imbuing you with their superstitions. It 
is all fancy." 

'^Manmia had the same warning, Mrs. Hemson. She said 
papa called her." 

^ Be quiet, I say, child 1 " she repeated, in a tone of emotion. 
« These subjects are totally unfit for you. Mind, Anne, that 
you do not allude to them before my little girls ; and forget 
them yourself." 

^ They do not frighten me. But I should not speak of them 
to any one but you, Mrs. Hemson." 

" Frances and Mary will be home from school at five, and be 
delighted to make acquaintance with you. You are going to 
school yourself next week. Have you heard that ? " 

" To a school in Dashleigh ? " 

^^In the suburbs. The trustees have at length decided it, 
and 1 shall be at hand, in case of illness, or anything of that 
sort. Had your Aimt Selina lived, you would have been placed 
at Nettleby." 

" Where am I to spend the holidays ? " 

'* At school. It is to Miss Fenton*s that you are going." 

" Is that where Frances and Mary go ? " 

" No," she answered, a smile crossing her lips. " They 
would not be admitted to Miss Fenton's " 

" But why ? " 

"Because she professes to take none but gentlemen's 
daughters. My daughters, especially with their father living 
in the same town, would not do at any price. It will be a 
condescension," she laughed, " that Miss Fenton allows you to 
dine with us once in a way " 

" Perhaps she will not take me," 1 breathlessly said. 
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" Mjr dear, she will be only too glad to do so. You are the 
daughter of Colonel Hereford, the granddaughter of Carew of 
Keppe-Carew." 

And in spite of the lost caste of Mrs. Hemson, in spite of the 
shop below, I never spent a happier week than the one I spent 
with her. 

And now came school life ; school life that was to continue 
without intermission, and did continue, until I was eighteen 
years of age. Part of these coming years were spent at Miss 
Fenton's ; the rest (as I found afterwards) at a school in France. 
It is very much the custom to cry down French scholastic 
establishments, to contrast them unfavourably with English 
ones. They may deserve the censure ; I do not know ; but I 
can truthfully say that so far as my experience goes, the balance 
is on the other side. 

Miss Fenton's was a " Select Establishment," styling itself 
a first-class one. I have often wondered whether those less 
select, less expensive, were not more liberal in their arrange- 
ments. Fourteen was the number of girls professed to be 
taken, but never once, during my stay, was the school quite 
full. It had a name ; and there lay the secret of its success* 
The teaching was good ; the girls were brought on well : but 
for the comforts ! You shall hear of them. And I declare 
that I transcribe each account faithfully. 

There were nine pupils at the time I entered : I made the 
tenth. Miss Fenton, an English teacher, a French teacher who 
taught German also, and several day-masters, instructed us. 
Miss Fenton herself took nothing, that I saw, but the music ; 
she was about five-and-thirty, tall, thin, and very prim. 

" You will be well off there, my dear, in regard to living," 
Mrs. Hemson had said to me. "Miss Fenton tells me her 
pupils are treated most liberally ; and that she keeps an excel* 
lent table. Indeed, she ought to do so, considering her terms." 

Of course I thought I should be treated liberally, and enjoy 
the benefits of the excellent table. 

We arrived there just before tea-time, six o'clock. Mrs. 
Hemson, acting for my trustees, had made the negotiations 
with Miss Fenton ; of course she took me to school, stayed a 
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few minnies with Miss Fenton, and then left me. When mf 
things were o£^ and I was back in the drawing-room, Miss 
Fenton rang the bell. 

^ Ton shall join the yonng ladies at once," she said to mc ; 
^ they are abont to take tea. Ton have never been to school 
before, I think." 

'^ No, ma'am. Manmia instructed me." 

^Have the yonng ladies gone into the refectory?" Miss 
Fenton inquired, when a maid-servant appeared. 

^ I suppose so, ma'am," was the answer. '< The bell has been 
rung for them." 

^ Desire Miss Linthom to step hither." 

Miss Linthom appeared, a scholar of fifteen or sixteen, very 
upright. She made a deep curtsy as she entered. 

^ Take this young lady and in^oduce her," said Miss IWton. 
^ Her name is Hereford." 

We went through some spacious, well-carpeted passages ; the 
comers displaying a chaste statue, or a large plant in beautiful 
bloom; and thence into some shabby passages, uncarpeted. 
Nothing could be more magnificent (from a moderate middle- 
class point of view) than the show part, the company part of 
Miss Fenton's house ; nothing much more meagre than the rest. 

A long, bare deal table, with the tea-tray at one end ; two 
plates of thick bread-and-butter, and one plate of thinner ; the 
English teacher pouring out the tea, the French one seated by 
her side, and eight girls lower down, that was what 1 saw on 
entering a room that looked cold and comfortless. 

Miss Linthom, leaving me just inside the door, walked up 
to the teachers and spoke. 

" Miss Hereford. 

" I heard there was a new girl coming in to-day," interrupted 
a yoimg lady, lifting her head, and speaking in a rude, free 
tone. " What's the name, Linthom ? " 

" Will you have the goodness to behave as a lady — if you 
can, Miss Glynn?" interrupted the English teacher, whose 
name was Dale. " That will be your place, Miss Hereford," 
she added, to me, indicating the end of the form on the left 
43ide, below the rest. " Have you taken tea ? " 
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*« No, ma'am/* 

'' Qu'elles sont impolies, ces filles Anglaises ! " said Made- 
moiselle Leduc, the French teacher, with a frowning glance at 
Miss Glynn for her especial benefit. 

*'It is the nature of school-girls to be so, mademoiselle," 
pertly responded Miss Glynn. " And I beg to remind you that 
we are not under your charge when we are out of school in the 
evening ; therefore, whether we are * impolies ' or * polies,' it is 
no affair of yours." 

Mademoiselle Leduc only half comprehended the words ; it 
was as well she did not. Miss Dale administered a sharp 
reprimand, and passed me my tea. I stirred it, tasted it, and 
stirred it again. 

" Don't you like it ? " asked a laughing girl next to me ; 
Clara Webb, they called her. 

I did not like it at all^ and would rather have had milk and 
water. So far as flavour went, it might have been hot water 
coloured, was sweetened with brown sugar, and contained about 
a teaspoonful of milk. I never had any better tea, night or 
Kioming, as long as I remained ; but school-girls grow used to 
these things. The teachers had a little black teapot to them- 
selves, and their tea looked good. The plate of thin bread- 
and-butter was for them. 

A very handsome girl of seventeen, with haughty eyes and 
still more haughty tones, citined her neck forward and stared 
at me. Some of the rest followed her example. 

" That child has nothing to eat," she observed. " Why don't 
you hand the bread-and-butter to her, Webb ? " 

Clara Webb presented the plate to me. It was so thick, tho 
bread, that I hesitated to take it, and the butter was scraped 
upon it in a sparing fashion ; but for my experience at Miss 
Fenton's I should never have thought it possible for butter to 
have been spread so thin. The others were eating it with all 
the appetite of hunger. The slice was too thick to bite con- 
veniently, so I had to manage as well as I could, listening — 
how could I avoid it? — to a conversation the girls began 
amongst themselves in an undertone* To hear them call each 
other by the surname alone had a strange sound. It was the 
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custom of the Bchool. The teachers were talking together, 
taking no notice of the girls. 

<< Hereford ? Hereford ? " debated the handsome girl, and I 
fonnd her name was Tayler. *^ I wonder where she comes from ? " 

*< I know who I saw her with last Sunday, when I was spend- 
ing the day at home. The Hemsons. 

" What Hemsons ? Who are they ? 

" Hemsons the linendrapers." 

'< Hemsons the linendrapers I " echoed an indignant voice, 
whilst I felt my own face turn to a glowing crimson. ^' What 
absurd nonsense you are talking, Glynn ! " 

'*I tell you I did. I knew her face again the moment 
Linthom brought her in. She came to church with them, and 
sat in their pew." 

" I don't believe it," coldly exclaimed an exceedingly ugly 
girl, with a prominent mouth. "As if Miss Fenton would 
admit that class of people I Glynn is playing upon our 
credulity ; just as she did, do you remember, about that affair 
of the prizes. We want some more bread-and-butter. Miss 
Dale — may we ring ? " 

" Yes, if you do want it," replied Miss Dale, turning her face 
from mademoiselle to speak. 

"Betsey, stop a moment, I have something to ask you!" 
suddenly called out one dressed in mourning, leaping over the 
form and darting after the maid, who had come in and was 
departing with the plate in her hand. A whispered colloquy 
ensued at the door, half in, half out of it ; close to me, who 
was seated near it. 

" I say, Betsey ! Do you know who the new pupil is ? " 

" Not exactly, miss. Mrs. Hemson brought her." 

" Mrs. Hemson I There I Glynn said so ! Are you sure ? " 

"I am quite sure. Miss Thorpe. Mrs. Hemson has been 
here several times this last week or two ; I knew it was about 
a new pupil. And when she brought her to-night, she gave 
me half-a-crown, and told me to be kind to her. A nice lady 
is Mrs. Hemson as ever I spoke to." 

" I dare say she may be, for her station," spoke Miss Thorpe, 
going back to her seat with a stalk. 
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''1 say, girls — ^I have been asking Betsey — come close." 
And they all drew their heads together. " I thought I'd ask 
Betsey : she says she does come from the Hemsons. Did you 
ever know such a shame ? " 

" It can't 6e, you know," cried the one with the large mouth. 
''Miss Fenton would not dare to do it. Would my papa, a 
prebendary of the cathedral, allow me to be placed where I 
could be associated with tradespeople ? " 

" Ask Betsey for yourselves," retorted Miss Thorpe. " She 
says it was Mrs. Hemson who brought her to school." 

" Nonsense about asking Betsey," said Nancy Tayler ; '' ask 
herself. Come hera, child," she added, in a louder tonci 
beckoning to me. 

. I went humbly up, behind the form, feeling very humble 
indeed just then. They were nearly all older than I, and I 
began again to think it must be something sadly lowering to 
be connected with the Hemsons. 

" Are you related to Hemsons, the shopkeepers ? " 

" Yes. To Mrs. Hemson. Mamma was • " 

"Oh, there, that will do," she unceremoniously interposed, 
with a scornful gesture. " Go back to youx seat, and don't sit 
too close to Miss Webb ; she's a gentleman's daughter." 

My readers, you may be slow to believe this, but I can only 
say tiiat it occurred exactly as written. I returned to my seat^ 
a terrible feeling of mortification having passed over my young 
life. 

They never spoke to me again that evening. There was no 
supper, and at half-past eight we went up to bed ; three smallish 
beds were in the room where I was to sleep, and one large one 
with curtains round it. The large one was Miss Dale's, and 
two of us, I found, shared each of the smaller ones ; my bed- 
fellow was Clara Webb. She was a good-humoured girl, more 
careless upon the point of ''family" than most of the rest 
seemed to be, and did not openly rebel at having to sleep with 
me. Miss Dale came up for the candle after we were in bed. 

The bell rang at half-past six in the morning, our signal for 
getting up : we had to be down by seven. There were studies 
till eight, and then breakfast — the same wretehed tea, and the 
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suae course bread-and-bntier. At half-paBt eight Miss Fentoii 
read prayers ; and at nine the school business commenced. 

At ten, mademoiselle was assembling her German class. 
Beyen only of the pupils learnt it I rose and went np with 
ihem : and was rewarded with a stare. 

" What will be the nse of German to &er f " rudely cried Miss 
Peacock, a tall, stout girl, directing to me all the scorn of 
which a look is capable. " I should not frncy Miss Hereford 
is to learn German, Mademoiselle Lednc It m ly be as well to 
inquire." 

Mademoiselle Leduc looked at me, hesitated, and then pnt 
the question to Miss Fenton, her imperfect English sounding 
through the room. 

" Dis new young lady, is she to learn de German, madam ? ** 

Miss Fenton directed her eyes towards us. 

''Miss Hereford? Yes. Miss Hereford is to learn every- 
thing taught in my establishment" 

" Oh ! " said Nancy Tayler, ttotto voce, " Are yon to be a 
gOTcmess, pray. Miss Hereford ? " 

A moment*s hesitation between pride and truth, and then, 
with a blush of shame in my cheeks /</r the hesitation, camo 
the braxe answer. 

" I am to be a goTcmess ; mamma gave the directions in her 
wilL What fortune she left is to be expended upon my educa- 
tion, and she said there might be no better path of life open 
to me." 

" That's candid, at any rate," cried Miss Peacock. And so 
I began German. 

We dined at two ; and I don't suppose but that every girl 
was terribly hungry. I know I was. With a scanty eight- 
o'clock breakfast, children ought not to wait until two for the 
next meal. We had to dress for dinner, which was laid in Miss 
Fenton's dining-room, not in the bare place called the refectory ; 
Miss Fenton dining with us and carving. It was handsomely 
laid. A good deal of silver was on the table, with napkins and 
finger-glasses ; indeed, the style and serving were irreproach- 
able. Two servants waited: Betsey and another. The meat 
was rimst l^oof— a jmrt of Ux^f I had never sx^n ; it seemed 
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a large lump of meat and no bone. Very acceptable looked 
it to us hungry school-girls. We shall have plenty now, I 
thought. 

My plate came to me at last ; such a little mite of meat, and 
three large potatoes I I could well have put the whole piece 
of meat in my mouth at once. Did Miss Fenton fancy I dis- 
liked meat ? But upon looking at the other plates, I saw they 
were no better supplied than mine was ; plenty of potatoes, but 
an apology for meat. 

^* Would we take more ? " Miss Fenton asked, when we had 
despatched it. And the question was invariably put by her 
every day ; we as invariably answered " Yes." The servants 
took our plates up, and brought them back. I do not believe 
that the whole meat combined, supplied to all the plates in that 
second serving, would have weighed two ounces. Potatoes 
again we had, as much as we liked, and then came a baked rice 
pudding. 

Miss Fenton boasted of her plentiful table. That there was 
a plentiful dinner always placed on the table was indisputable, 
hut we did not have erumgh of it ; we were starved in the sight 
of plenty. I have seen a leg of mutton leave the table (nay, 
the joints always so left the table), when two hearty eaters 
might well have eaten all that had been cut out of it, and upon 
that the whole thirteen had dined ! I, a woman now, have seen 
much of this stingy, deceitful habit of carving, not only in 
schools, but in some private families. " We keep a plentiful 
table," many, who have to do with the young will say. " Yes," 
1 think to myself, " but are those you profess to feed helped to 
enough of it ? " Sometimes, often indeed, two dishes were on 
the table ; we were asked which we would take, but never par- 
took of both. The scanty breakfast, this dinner, and the tea 
1 have described, were all the meals we had ; and this was a 
" select," " first-class " establishment, where the terms charged 
were high. Miss Fenton took her supper at eight, alone, and 
the teachers supped at nine in the refectory. Eumours were 
abroad in the school, that these suppers, or at least Miss 
Fenton's, were sumptuous meals. I know we often smelt 
savoury cooking at bedtime* Sometimes we had pudding before 
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meat, often we had cold meat, sometimes hashed ; often meat 
pies, with a very thick crust over and under. I do not fancy 
Miss Fcnton*s butcher's bill could have been a heavy one. 
Altogether, it recurs to me now as a fraud : a fraud upon the 
parents, a cruel wrong u])on the children. A child who is not 
well nourished, will not possess too much of rude health and 
strength in after-life. 

That was an unhappy day to me I How I was despised, 
slighted, scorned, I cannot adequately describe. It became so 
palpable as to attract the attention of the teachers, and in the 
evening they inquired into the cause. Mademoiselle Lednc 
could not by any force of reasoning be brought to comprehend 
it ; she was unable to understand why I was not as good as tho 
rest, and why they should not deem me so ; things are estimated 
so differently in France from what they are in England. 

<< Bah I " said she, slightingly, giving up as useless the trying 
to comprehend, " elles sent foUes, ces dcuioiHclles.'' 

Miss Dale held a colloquy with one or two of tho elder girls, 
and then called me up. She began asking me questions about 
my studies, what mamma had taught mo, how far I was ad- 
vanced, all in a kind, gentle way ; and she parted my hair on 
my forehead, and looked into my eyes. 

^< Your mamma was Mrs. Hemson's sister," she said, presently. 

'< Not her sister, ma'am ; her cousin." 

" Her cousin, was it ? " she resumed, after a pause. " What 
was your papa ? I heard Miss Fenton say you were an orphan." 

« Papa ? " 

" I mean, in what position ? — was he in trade ? " 

" He was an officer in Her Majesty's service. Colonel 
Hereford." 

^< Colonel Hereford ? " she returned, looking at me as though 
she wondered whether I was in error. " Are you sure ? " 

'^ Quite sure. Miss Dale. Manmia was Miss Carew of Keppe- 
Carew." 

" Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew I " she exclaimed, with a little 
scream of surprise ; for the Keppe-Carews were of note in the 
world. 

'* Mrs. Hemson was a Eeppe-Carew also," I continued. *' She 
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forfeited her position to marry Mr. Hemson ; and she says she 
has not repented it." 

Miss Dale paused ; said she remembered to have heard the 
noise it made when a Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew quitted her 
home for a tradesman's ; but had never known that it related 
to Mrs. Hemson. 

^< I was a stranger to Dashleigh until I came here as teacher," 
she observed, beckoning up the two young ladies, Miss Tayler 
and Miss Peacock. 

"When next you young ladies take a prejudice against a 
new pupil, it may be as well to make sure first of all of your 
grounds," she said to them, her tones sarcastic. "You have 
been sending this child to * Coventry ' on the score of her not 
being your equal in point of family ; let me tell you there's not 
one of you in the whole school whose family is fit to tie the 
shoes of hers. She is the daughter of Colonel Hereford, and of 
Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew." 

They looked very blank. Some of the other girls raised 
their heads to listen. Miss Peacock and one or two more — as 
I 'found afterwards — ^were only the daughters of merchants; 
others of professional men. 

" She is related to the Hemsons," spoke Miss Peacock, 
defiantly. " She has acknowledged that she is." 

" If die were related to a chimney-sweeper, that does not take 
her from her own proper position," returned Miss Dale, angrily. 
" Because a member of the Keppe-Carew family chose to forfeit 
her rank and sacrifice herself for Mr. Hemson, is Miss Hereford 
to be made answerable for it ? Go away, you silly girls, and 
don't expose yourselves again." 

The explanation had its weight in the school, and the tide 
set in for me as strenuously as it had been against me. The 
avowal that I was to be a governess appeared to be ignored or 
disbelieved, and the elder girls began a system of patronage. 

"How much money have you brought, little Anne Here- 
ford?" 

I exhibited my purse and its three half-crowns, all the money 
Mrs. Hemson had allowed me to bring. 

"Seven and sixpence! That's not much. I suppose you 
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wonid vTiah to act in accordance with the custom of the 
school •? " 

I intimated that I of course should — if I knew what that was. 

** Well, the rale is for a new girl to gire a feast to the rest. 
We haye it in the hedroom after Dale has heen lor the <^T^fe. 
Ten shillings has heen the sum nsoallj spent — ^bnt I sa^wee 
jonr three half-crowns most he made sufficient ; yoa are oiilj a 
little one." 

I wished to myself that thej had left me one of the half-- 
crowns, but could not for the world hare said it. I wrote out 
a list of the articles suggested, and gare the mone^ to (me of 
the servants, Betsey, to procure them ; doing all this according 
to directions. Cold beef and ham, rolls and butter, penny pork 
pies, small German sausages, jam tarts, and a bottle of raisin 
wine comprised the list. 

Betsey smuggled the things in, and conveyed them to the 
play-room. Strict onlers meanwhile being given to me to saj 
that I brought them to school in my box, should the afihir, bj 
mischance, be found out. It would be so cruel to get Betaej 
turned out of her place, they observed ; but they had held many 
such treats, and never been found out yet. 

Miss Dale came as usual for the candle that night, and took 
it. For a few minutes we lay still as mice, and then sprang up 
and admitted the rest from their bedroom. Half-a-dozen wax 
tapers were lighted, abstracted from the girls' private writing- 
desks, and half-a-dozen more were in readiness to be lighted, 
should the first not hold out. And the feast began. 

" Now, Anne Hereford, it's your treat, so of course you are 
the one to wait upon us. Tou must go to the decanter for 
water when wo want it, and listen at the door against eaves- 
droppers, and deal out the rolls. By the way, how many knives 
have come up? Look, Peacock." 

" There's only one. One knife and two plates. Well, we'll 
mak*^ the counterpane or our hands do for plates." 

" Uur hands will be best, and then we can lick up the crumbs. 
Is the corkscrew there ? Who'll draw the cork of the wine ? " 

" Hush I don't talk so loud ; they are hardly at supper yet 
downstairs," interposed Miss Tayler, who was the oldest girl 
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in the school. "Xow, mind! well have no disputing about 
what shall be eaten first, as we had last time ; it shall be served 
regularly. Beef and ham to begin with : pork pies and sausages 
next ; jam tarts last ; rolls and butter ad libitum ; water with 
the feast, and the wine to finish up with. That's the order of 
the day, and if any girl's not satisfied with it, she can retire to 
bed, which will leave the more for us who are. You see that 
washhand-stand, little Hereford ? Take the water-bottles there, 
and pour out as we want it ; and put a taper near, or you may 
bo giving yourself a bath. Now then, I'll be carver." 

She cut the ham into ten portions, the beef likewise, and 
told me to give round a roll. Then the rolls were cut open 
and buttered, various devices being improvised for the latter 
necessity, by those who could not wait their turn for the knife ; 
tooth-brush handles prevailing, and fingers not being altogether 
absent. Next came the delightful business of eating, 

" Some water, little Hereford." 

I obeyed, though it was just as I was about to take the first 
mouthful of the feast. Laying down my share on the counter* 
pane, I brought the tumbler of water. 

" And now, Hereford, you must listen at the door," 

" If you please, may I take this with me ? " for I had once 
more caught up the tantalizing supper. 

" Of course you can, little stupid ! " 

I wont to the door, the beef and ham doubled up in one 
hand, the buttered roll in the other, and there ate and listened. 
The scene would have made a good picture. The distant bed 
on which the eatables were flung, and on which the tapers in 
their little bronze stands rested, and the girls in their night- 
gowns gathered round, half lounging on it, talking eagerly, 
eating ravenously, enjoying themselves thoroughly ; I shivering 
at the door, delighted with the feast, but half-terrified lest 
interruption should come from below. That unlucky door had 
no fastening to it, so that any one could come, as the girls 
expressed it, bolt in. Some time previously there had been a 
disturbance, because the girls one night locked out Miss Dale, 
upon which Miss Fonton had carried away the key. 

" Our beef and ham's gone, Anne Hereford. Is yours?" 
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It was Georgina Digges who spoke, and she half-tamed 
round to do so, for she was leaning forward on the bed with her 
back to me. I was about to answer, when there came a shrill 
scream from one of the others ; a scream of terror. It was 
followed by another and another, until they were all screaming 
together, and I darted in alarm to the bed. Georgina Digges, 
in turning round, had let her night-gown sleeve touch one of the 
wax tapers, and set it on fire. 

Confusion ensued I the shrieks rising and the flames with 
them. With a presence of mind perfectly astonishing in one 
so young, Nancy Tayler tore up the bedside carpet and flimg 
it round her. 

" Throw her down, throw her down I it is the only chance I " 
Nancy screamed to the rest, and there she was on the ground 
by the time those downstairs had rushed up. Some smothered 
more carpet on her, some threw a blanket, and the cook further 
poured out all the water from the washing jugs. 

'' Who is it ? " demanded Miss Fenton, speaking and looking 
more dead than alive. 

None of us answered ; we were too terrified ; but Miss Dale, 
who had been taking hurried note of our faces, said it must be 
Georgina Digges : her face was the only one missing. 

I wonder what Miss Fenton thought when she saw the items 
of the feast as they lay on the bed I The scanty remains of the 
beef and ham, the buttered rolls half eaten, others ready to be 
buttered, the pork pies, the German sausages, the jam tarts, and 
the bottle of wine. Did a thought cross her that if the girls 
had been allowed better dinners, they might have been less 
eager for stolen suppers ? She had probably been disturbed at 
her excellent supper, for a table napkin was tucked before her, 
underneath the string of her silk apron. 

<*You deceitful, rebellious girls I" exclaimed Miss Fenton. 
" Who has been the ringleader in this ? " 

A pause, and then a voice spoke from amidst the huddled 
group of girls — w7u>8e voice I did not know then and have never 
known to this day. 

" The new girl, Anne Hereford. She brought the things to 
ijohool in her box " 
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Miss Fenton looked round for me : I was standing quite at 
the back. I had not courage to contradict the words. But just 
then a commotion arose from the group which stood round the 
burnt girl, and Miss Fenton turned to it in her sickening fear. 

The doctors came, and we were consigned to bed, Georgina 
Digges being taken into another room. Happily, she was found 
not to be dangerously burnt, badly on the arm and shoulder, 
but no further. 

Of course there was great trouble in the morning. Mrs. 
Hemson was sent for, and to her I told the truth, which I had 
not dared to tell to Miss Fenton. The two ladies had after- 
wards an interview alone, in which I felt sure Mrs. Hemson 
repeated every word I had spoken. Nothing more was said to 
me. Miss Fenton made a speech in the school, beginning with 
a reproach at their taking a young child's money from her, and 
going on to the enormity of our offence in " sitting up at night 
to gormandize " (apologizing for the broad word), which she 
forbade absolutely for the future. 

Thus the affair ended. Georgina Digges recovered, and 
joined us in the schoolroom: and she was not taken away, 
though we had thought she would be. But, in spite of the 
accident and Miss Fenton's prohibition, the feasts at night did 
go on, as often as a new girl came to be made to furnish one, 
or when the school subscribed a shilling each, and constituted 
it a joint affair. One little wax taper did duty in future, and 
that was placed on the mantelpiece, out of harm's way. 

And that is all I shall have to say of my school-life in 
England. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

EMILY OHANDOS. 



In the grey dawn of an August morning, I stood on a steamer 
that was about to clear out from alongside one of the wharves 
near London Bridge. It was bound for a seaport town in 
France. Scarcely down yet, the night-clouds stiU hung upon 
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the earth, but light was breaking in the eastom horizon. The 
passenger were coming on board — not many ; it did not appear 
that the boat would have much of a freight that day. I heard 
one of the seamen say so ; I knew nothing about it ; and the 
scene was as new to me as the world is to a bird, flying for the 
first time from a cage where it has been hatched and reared. 

I was fifteen, and had left Miss Fenton's for good ; thoroughly 
well-educated, so far. And now they were sending me to a 
school in France to finish. 

I will not say precisely where this school was situated : there 
are reasons against it ; but what little record I give of the 
establishment shall be true and faithful. It was not at Boulogne 
or at Calais, those renowned seaports, inundated with Anglo- 
French schools ; neither was it in Paris or Brussels, or at 
Dieppe. We will call the town NuUe, and that's near enough. 
It was kept by two ladies, sisters, the Demoiselles Barlieu. The 
negotiations had been made by my trustees, and Mrs. Hemson 
had brought me to London, down to the steamer on this early 
morning, and was now consigning me to the care of Miss 
Barlieu's English governess, whom we had met there by ap- 
pointment. She was a very plain young person, carrying no 
authority in appearance, and looking not much like a lady. 
Authority, as I found, she would have little in the school ; she 
was engaged to teach English, and there her duties ended. 

" You had better secure a berth and lie down," she said to 
me. " The night has been cold, and it is scarcely light enough 
yet to be on deck." 

" Any ladies for shore ? " cried a rough voice at the cabin 
door. 

" Shore ! " echoed Miss Johnstone, in what seemed alarm. 
"You are surely not going to start yet! I am waiting for 
another young lady." 

" It won't be more than five minutes now, mum." 

« A pupil ? " I asked her. 

"I believe so. Mademoiselle Barlieu wrote to me that 
two " 

" Any lady here of the name of Johnstone ? " 

The incjuiry came from ft middle-aged, quiet-Iooklng person. 
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who was glancing in at tlie cabin door. By her side stood a 
most elegant girl of seventeen, perhaps eighteen, her eyes blue, 
her face brilliantly fair, her dress handsome. 

" I am Miss Johnstone," said the teacher, advancing. 

" What a relief ! The steward thought no governess had 
come on board, and I must not have dared to send Miss Chandos 
alone. My lady '* 

" You would, Hill ; so don't talk nonsense," interrupted the 
young lady, with a laugh, as she threw up her white veil, and 
brought her beauty right underneath the cabin lamp. " Would 
the fishes have swallowed me up any the quicker for not being 
in some one's charge ? Unfasten my cloak, Hill." 

" This young lady is Miss Chandos, ma'am," said the person 
addressed as Hill, presenting the beautiful girl to Miss John- 
stone. " Please take every care of her in going across." 

The young lady wheeled round. " Are you our new English 
teacher ? " 

" I am engaged as English governess at Mademoiselle 
Barlieu's," replied Miss Johnstone, who had not at all a pleasant 
manner of speaking. " She wrote me word that I might expect 
Miss Chandos and Miss Hereford on board." 

" Miss Hereford ! " was the quick reponse. " Who is she ? " 

But by that time I was lying down in the berth, and the 
rough voice again interrupted. 

"Any lady as is for shore had better look sharp, unless 
they'd like to be took off to t'other side the Channel." 

" What fun. Hill, if they should take you off," laughed Miss 
Chandos, as the former started up with trepidation. " Now, 
don't stumble overboard in your haste to get off the boat." 

"Good-bye to you. Miss Emily, and a pleasant journey 1 
You won't fail to write as soon as you arrive : my lady will be 
anxious." 

" Oh, I will gladden mamma's heart with a letter, or she may 
be thinking the bottom of the steamer has come out," lightly 
returned Miss Chandos. " Mind, Hill, that you give my love to 
Mr. Harry when he gets home." 

Those who were for shore went on shore, and soon we were 
in all the bustle and noise of departure. Miss Chandod 
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stood by the small round table, looking in the hanging-glass, 
and taming her gleaming golden ringlets round her fingers. 
On one of those fingers was a ring, its fine large stones forming 
a heart's-ease : two were yellow topaz, the other three dark 
amethyst : the whole beautiful. 

'< May I suggest that you should lie down, Miss Chandos ? " 
said our governess for the time being. " You will find the 
benefit of doing so." 

" Have you crossed the Channel many times ? *' was the reply 
of Miss Chandos, as she coolly proceeded with her hair : and her 
tone to Miss Johnstone was a patronizing one. 

" Only twice ; to Franco and home again." 

" And I have crossed it a dozen times at least, between 
school and Continental voyages with mamma, so you cannot 
teach me much in that respect. I can assure you there's 
nothing more disagreeable than to be stewed in one of these 
suffocating berths. When we leave the river, should it prove 
a rough sea, well and good, but I don't put myself into a berth 
until then." 

"Have you been long with the Miss Barlieus?" inquired 
Miss Johnstone of her. 

" Two dismal years. But I have outlived the dismality now 
— if you will allow me to coin a word. Mamma has known the 
Barlieus all her life : an aunt of theirs was her governess when 
she was young ; and when wo were returning home from Italy, 
mamma went to the place and left me there, instead of taking 
mo on to England. Was I not rebellious over it! for three 
months I planned, every day, to run away on the next." 

"But you did not?" I spoke up from my berth, greatly 
interested. 

Miss Chandos turned round and looked at me. " No," she 
laughed, " it was never accomplished. I believe the chief 
impediment was, not knowing where to run to. Are you Miss 
Hereford ? " 

« Yes." 

" What a bit of a child you seem I You won't like a French 
school, if this is your first entrance into one. Home comforts 
and French schools are as far apart as the two poles," 
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''But I am not accustomed to home comforts; I have no 
home. I have been for some years at an English school, where 
there was little comfort of any sort. Do your friends live in 
England ? Have you a home there ? " 

" A home in England I " she answered, with some surprise at 
the question, or at my ignorance. " Of course : I am Miss 
Chandos. Chandos is mamma's present residence; though 
strictly speaking, it belongs to Sir Thomas." 

All this was so much Greek to me. Perhaps Miss Chandos 
saw that it was, for she laughed gaily. 

" Sir Thomas Chandos is my brother. Harry is the other 
one. We thought Tom would have retired from the army and 
come home when papa died, two or three years ago ; but ho 
still remains in India. Mamma writes him word that he should 
come home and marry, and so make himself into a respectable 
man; he sends word back that he is respectable enough as 
it is." 

" Your papa was ? " 

"Sir Thomas Chandos. Ah, dear! if he had only lived I 
He was so kind to us ! Mamma is in widow's weeds yet, and 
always will be." 

" And who was she who brought you on board ? " 

" Hill. She is the housekeeper at Chandos. Some one has 
always taken me over until this time, generally Harry. But 
Harry is away, and Miss Barlieu wrote word to mamma that 
the English governess could bring me, so Hill was despatched 
with me to town." 

" What a beautiful ring I " I exclaimed, as the stones flashed 
in the lamp-light. 

Her eyes fell upon it, and a blush and a smile rose to her 
face. She sat down on the edge of my berth, and twirled it 
over with the fingers of her other hand. 

" Yes, it is a nice ring. Let any one attempt to give me a 
ring that is not a nice one ; they would get it flung back at 
them." 

" Is Mademoiselle Barlieu's a large school ? " 

" Middling. There were seventy-five last trimestre." 

** Seventy-five 1 " I repeated, amazed at the number. 
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^Thfti inclndeB the exiemes — ^nearly fifty of them — with 
wlioiii we hftTe nothing to do. There are three class-rooms : 
aoe for the elder girls, one for the younger, and the third (the 
aixe almost of the large haU at the Tribunal of Commerce) for 
liie extemes.^ 

** Are there many teachers ? " 

"• Six, including the English goTemess and the two Miss Bar- 
liens ; and six masters, who are in aknost constant attendance.*' 

^ Altogether, do you like being there ? ** 

^ Tes,** she said, laughing significantly ; ^ I like it very well 
«o». I am going on deck to watch the day break ; so adieu for 
the ptesent.'' 

We had a rough passage ; of which I cannot think to this 
day without — ^without wishing not to think of it ; and late in 
liie afternoon the steamer was made fast to the port it was 
bound for. In the midst of the bustle preparatory to landing, 
ft gentleman, young, yain, and good-looking, leaped on board, 
bfmring the douaniers, who were too late to preTcnt him, and 
warmly greeted Miss C*hando6. 

«My dear Emily!" 

^ Speak in French, Alfred," she said, taking the initiatiTO 
aifti addressing him in that language — her damask cheeks, her 
dimples, and her dancing eyes all loTely. ^ 1 have not come 
alone, as I thought I should. A duenna, in the shape of the 
H"gli«h goremess, has charge of me." 

** MiflB Chandoe, the men are calling out that we must land.*' 

The interruption came from Miss Johnstone, who had 
approached, looking keenly at the gentleman. The latter, with 
fscant courtesy to the goycmess, made no reply: he was too 
much occupied in assisting Miss Chandos up the landing-steps. 
MLas Oiandos turned her head when she reached the top. 

'^ Be so good as to look in the cabin, Miss Johnstone ; I haye 
left a hundred things there, odds and ends. My warm cloak is 
somewhere." 

Miss Johnstone appeared anything but pleased. It is not 
usual for pupOs to order their teachers to look after their' 
things ; and Miss Chandos was somewhat imperious in manner : 
not purposely : it was her nature to be so. I turned with Miss- 
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Johnstone, and we collected together the items left by Miss 
Chandos. By the time we reached the custom-house, she had 
disappeared. Twenty minutes after, when we and our luggage 
had been examined, we found her outside, walking to and fro 
with the gentleman. 

"Where are your boxes. Miss Chandos?" asked Miss 
Johnstone. 

" My boxes ? I don't know anything about them. I gave 
my keys to one of the commissionaires ; he will see to them. 
Or you can, if you like." 

" I do not imagine that it is my business to do so," was Miss 
Johnstone's offended reply. But Miss Chandos was again 
walking with her companion, and paid no heed to her. 

" Halloa, de Mellissie ! have you been to England ? " inquired 
a passing Englishman of Miss Chandos's friend. 

" Not I," he replied. " I stepped on board the boat when it 
came in, so they took their revenge by making me go through 
the custom-house and turning my pockets inside out. Much 
good it did them." 

An omnibus was waiting round the comer, in which we 
were finally to be conveyed to our destination, Mademoiselle 
Barlieu's. Seated in it was a little, stout, good-tempered dame 
of fifty. Mademoiselle Caroline, the senior teacher. She 
received Miss Chandos with open arms, and a kiss on each 
cheek. The gentleman politely handed us by turn into the 
omnibus, and stood bowing to us, bareheaded, as we drove away. 

" Do you think him handsome ? " Miss Chandos whispered to 
me, the glow on her face fading. 

" Pretty well. What is his name ? " 

"Alfred de Mellissie* You can be good-natured, can't 
you ? " she added. 

" I can, if I like." 

" Then be so now, and don't preach it out to the whole school 
that he met me. He " 

"Is that gentleman a relative of yours, Miss Chandos?" 
interrupted Miss Johnstone from the end of the omnibus. 

Miss Chandos did not like the tone or the question : the one 
savoured of acrimony, the other she resented as impertinent* 
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She fixed her haughty blue eyes on Miss Johnstone before she 
answered: they said very phiinly: "By what right do you 
presume to inquire of me ? " And Miss Johnstone bit her lipe 
at the look. 

" They are not related to us. Madame de MeUissie is an 
intimate friend of my mother, Lady Chandos." And that was 
all she condescended to say, for she turned her back and b^;an 
laughing and chattering in French with Mademoiselle Caroline. 

The MiK8 Barlieus received us graciously, giving na all the 
same friendly greeting that the old teacher had given only to 
MiH8 Chandos. Two pleasant, kind-hearted maiden ladies 
were they, not very young. Miss Annette confessed to having 
pasRod thirty-five. We were their visitors that evening, and 
were regaled with nice things in their own parlour. 

I said I would relate tlie mode of treatment in that sehooL 
It was a superior establishment, tlie terms high for Framce; 
but they were not much more than half the amount of Miss 
Fenton's. Here they included the month*s holiday in antnmn. 
At Miss Fenton's the holidays were three months in the year ; 
and if you stayed (as I did), extra fees ha<l to be paid* 

The dormitories were spacious and airy, a small, separate 
bed being given to each pupil. No French school can be 
overcrowded, for they are under the close inspection of the 
Government ; and the number of pupils to be taken is registered. 
A large airy room is set apart as an infirmary, shonld any 
fall ill. 

Clang I clang I clang ! went the great bell in the morning, 
waking us out of our sleep at six. Dressing, practising, 
lessons, and prayers, occupied the time imtil eight Miss 
Johnstone read prayers to the English pupils, all Protestants ; 
Mademoiselle Caroline road them to the French, who were 
Roman Catholics. For breakfast there was as much bread- 
and-butter as we liked to eat, and a small basin each of rich 
milk. Some of the English girls chose tea in preference, 
which they were at liberty to do. On Sunday mornings, break- 
fast was a treat : ooflfee and peiiU jKitW, a sort of rolL We had 
them hot, two each, and a small pat of butter. Such coffee as 
that we never got in England : one-third coffee, two-thirds hot 
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milk, and strong even then. Breakfast over (to go back to the week 
days), we played until nine, and then came studies until twelve. 

The professed dinner-hour was half-past twelve, but the 
cook rarely sent it in before a quarter to one. We all dined 
together with Miss Barlieu and Miss Annette, at two long 
tables. I remember the dinner, that first day, as well as 
though I had eaten it yesterday. A plateful of soup first, very 
poor, as all French soup is ; after that the bouilli, the meat 
that the soup is made of. The English at first never like this 
bouilli, but in time they learn to know how good it is, eaten 
with the French piquante mustard. Sometimes carrots were 
served, with the bouilli, sometimes small pickled cucumbers : 
this day we had cucumbers. Kemembering Miss Fenton's, I 
wondered if that comprised the dinner. And, talking of Miss 
Fenton's, I have never mentioned that in her house we were 
not allowed bread at dinner ; here, if we could have eaten a 
whole loaf, we might have had it. 

It did not comprise the dinner. There came on some 
delicious roast veal and potatoes; and afterwards fried pan- 
cakes, with sugar. On Sundays we sometimes had poultry, 
always a second dish of vegetables, and a fruit or cream tart. 
The beverage was the same as at Miss Fenton's — beer or water, 
as might be preferred. Four or five of the girls had wine; 
but it was either supplied by the parents, or paid for as an 
extra. It was commonly reported that in some other schools, 
in the colleges especially, the soup, the bouilli, bread and 
potatoes, comprised the dinner every day, with a roast joint in 
addition on Sundays. 

At two o'clock came school again until four, when we were 
released for half-an-hour, and each had a slice of bread-and- 
butter, called collation. Then school again until six, and supper 
at seven. The suppers varied ; meat was never served, but 
vegetables were often : sometimes bread-and-cheese and salad ; 
or bread-and-butter, with an egg, or with shrimps, or fried 
potatoes ; and tea. I think this was a more sensible mode of 
living than Miss Fenton's. Altogether I can truly say that wo 
experienced liberality and kindness at Miss Barlieu's ; it was 
a far better home than the other. 

Anne Hereford. 8 
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But I have not got over the first day yet. In asmrting her 
clothes after unpacking, Miss Chandos missed a new yelyel 
mantle ; there was some commotion about it, and she was told 
that she ought to have watched more narrowly the examination 
of her trunks in the custom-house. Miss Chandos took the loss 
e(iuably, as she appeared to do most things. <* Oh, if it's lost, 
mamma must send me over another," was her careless comment. 

We wore at our studies in the afternoon when Mademoiselle 
Annette entered. The mode of sitting was different here from 
what it had been at Miss Fenton's. There, we sat on a hard 
form for hours together without any support for the arms or 
back: Ht(K)ping was the inevitable consequence, and many of 
the girlH contracted a curve of the spine ; or, as the saying ran, 
** grow aHide/' In Franco we sat at a sloping desk, on which 
our ariiiH rested, so that the spine could not grow fatigued. I 
never once, the whole period I stayed at Miss Barlieu's, saw 
a crooked girl. Mademoiselle Annette entered and accosted 
Miss Chandos. 

" I understand, Miss Chandos, that you did not take any care 
of your boxes yourself at the custom house ; merely gave np 
your keys ? " 

A slight accession of colour, and Miss Chandos turned round 
her fair bright face, acknowledging that it was so. 

" But, my dear, that was evincing great carelessness." 

" I don't see it. Mademoiselle Annette," was Miss Chandos's 
smiling dissent. "What are the commissionaires for, but to 
tako charge of kiBys and examine baggage ? " 

" Well ; they have been up from the customs to say that the 
mantle was not left there. The commissionaire himself is here 
now ; he says everything taken out of your boxes was safely 
put in again." 

"It was a beautiful mantle. Mademoiselle Annette, and I 
dare say some one caught it up and ran off with it when the 
man's attention was turned the other way. It can't be helped r 
thero ai*o worse misfortunes at sea." 

«* What gentleman was it that you were walking about with ? " 
resiuned Mademoiselle Annette. 

<« Gentleman ? " returned Miss Chandos, in questioning tones, 
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as if slie could not understand^ or did not remember. " Gentle- 
man, Mademoiselle Annette ? " 

i " A gentleman who came on board to speak to you ; and who 
assisted you to land : and with whom you were walking about 
afterwards, whilst the other ladies were in the custom-house ? " 

"Oh, I recollect; yes. There was a gentleman who came 
on board : it was Monsieur de Mellissie." Very brilliant had 
Miss Chandos's cheeks become ; but she turned her face to the 
desk as if anxious to continue her studies, and Mademoiselle 
Barlieu saw it not. 

" What took him on board ? " resumed Mademoiselle Annette. 

" As if I knew. Mademoiselle Annette 1 " lightly replied the 
young lady. " He may have wanted to speak to the captain — 
or to some of the sailors — or to me. He did not tell me." 

" But you were promenading with him afterwards I " 

" And very polite of him it was to give up his time to me, 
whilst I was waiting for them to come out," replied Miss 
Chandos. '*I returned him my thanks for it. Mademoiselle 
Annette. If the new English teacher had had a thousand boxes 
to clear, she could not have been much longer over it. I 
thought she was never coming." 

" Well, my dear, do not promenade again with Monsieur de 
Mellissie. It is not the right thing for a young lady to do ; 
and Miladi Chandos might not be pleased that you should." 

" On the contrary. Mademoiselle Annette, mamma charged 
me with twenty messages to give him, im trust for his mother," 
replied the undaunted girl. " I was glad of an opportunity of 
delivering them." 

Mademoiselle Annette said no more. She charged the girls 
as she quitted the room to prepare their geography books, for 
she should return for that class in five minutes. 

" I say, Emily Chandos, whatever is all that about ? " asked 
a young lady, Ellen Koper. 

" I don't care I It's that new English teacher who has been 
reporting ! Alfred jumped on board as soon as we touched the 
side, and I stayed with him until the omnibus was ready — or 
until we were ready for the omnibus. Where was the harm ? 
You did not tell, Anne Hereford ? " 
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<* I have not spoken of it to any one." 

*< No ; I was sore of that : it's that precious teacher. I did 
not like her before, but for this I'll give her all the trouble 
I can at my English lessons. Such folly for Mademoiselle 
Barlieu to engage a girl as govemess ; and she's no better. I 
could teach her. She's not nice, either; you can't like or 
respect her." 

'<I think the Miss Barlieus were surprised when they saw 
her," observed Ellen Boper. ^* Mademoiselle Annette asked 
her this morning if sho wore really twenty-one. So that is the 
age sho must have represented herself to be in writing to them." 

In the course of a day or two Emily Chandos received a 
letter from homo. Lady Chandos had discovered that the velvet 
mantle, by some unaccountable mischance, had not been put 
into the boxes. She would forward it to Nulle. 

The De Mellissies were staying in the town. Madame do 
Mellissie, the mother, an English lady by birth, had been inti- 
mate with Lady Chandos in early life ; they were good friends 
still. Her son, and only child, Monsieur Alfred de Mellissie, 
chief of the family now, in place of his dead father, appeared to 
make it the whole business of his life to admire Emily Chandos. 
The school commented on it. 

** It can never lead to anything," they said. " He is only a 
Frenchman of comme-^a family, and E^e is Miss Chandos of 
Chandos." 

And — ^being Miss Chandos of Chandos — it occurred to me to 
wonder that she should be at that French school. Not but that 
it was one of the first to be found in France ; but scarcely the 
place for Miss Chandos. 

I said as much — talking one day with Mademoiselle Annette, 
when I was by her, drawing. 

*' My dear, Emily Chandos, though one of the most charming 
and lovable girls ever seen, is inclined to be wild ; and Miladi 
Chandos thinks the discipline of a school good for her," was the 
answer. << They do not care to have a governess residing at 
Chandos." 

" But why, mademoiselle ? " 

l^ademoi^eUe Aiu:^Qtte shook her head mysteriously. ''I 
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know not. Miladi said it to me. She is altered terribly. There 
is always a cloud hanging over Chandos. Go on with your 
sketch, my dear : young ladies should not be curious." 

One of the first questions put to me by the girls was — were 
any names given in for my yisiting. I did not understand the 
question. We elder ones were seated at the table, doing 
German exercises — or pretending to do them. Miss Barlieu 
had found me so well advanced, that I was put in the first 
classes for every study. Ellen Eoper saw I looked puzzled, 
and explained. 

'^ When a pupil is placed at school in France, her friends 
give in the names of the families where she may visit, and the 
governess writes them down. It is not a bad custom." 

'*It is a miserable custom, Ellen Eoper," retorted Miss 
Chandos. ^' When the Stapletons were passing through Nulle 
last spring, they invited me to the hotel for a day, and 
Mademoiselle Barlieu put her veto upon it, because their name 
had not been given in by mamma. Lady Stapleton came and 
expostulated; said her husband, Sir Gregory, was the oldest 
friend possible of the late Sir Thomas Chandos, had been for 
years, and that they would take every imaginable care of me, 
and she knew Lady Chandos would wish me to go. Not a bit 
of it ; you might as well have tried to move the house as to 
move Mademoiselle Barlieu. Miladi Chandos had not given 
her the name, she said, and she could not depart from the usual 
custom. Don't you remember what a passion I was in ? Cried 
my eyes out, and would not do a single devoir. Anne Here- 
ford, you can write home and ask them to give in some names tu 
Miss Barlieu." 

Home ! What home had I to write to ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN IBREVOOABLE STIP. 

Thbbe was war between the English goyemess and Emily 
Chandos. Emily was excessively popular; with her beauty, 
her gaiety, and her generous wilfulness ; she did nearly what 
she liked in the school — except of course with the Miss 
Barlieus. For myself, I had learnt to love her. She had her 
faults — what girl is without them ? She was yain, petulant, 
haughty when displeased, and a little selfish. But she possessed 
one great gift of attraction — that of taking hearts by storm. 
Miss Johnstone began with a mistake : striving to put down 
Miss Chandos. She was over-strict besides with her lessons 
and exercises ; and more than once reported her to Miss 
Annette for some trifling fault, magnified by her into a grave 
one. The girls espoused Emily's cause ; and Miss Johnstone 
grew to be regarded, and also treated, with contempt. It vexed 
her greatly ; and there were other things. 

Her name was Margaret. But she had incautiously left an 
open letter about, in which she was repeatedly called " Peg." 
Of course that was quite enough for the girls, and they took to 
calling her Peg, almost in her hearing. A new English pupil, 
who entered as weekly boarder, went up at the English dicta- 
tion and addressed her as " Miss Pegg," believing it to be her 
real name. You should have seen Miss Johnstone's dark and 
angry face, and the dancing eyes of Emily Chandos. 

Madame de Mellissie had left for Paris ; but her son. 
Monsieur Alfred, remained at Nulle — ^his attraction being, as 
the girls said openly, Emily Chandos. Emily laughed as she 
listened : but denial she made none. They said another thing 
— that the beautiful heart's-ease ring she wore had been his love- 
gift : and still there was no express denial. " Have it so, if you 
like," wal^ all Emily said. 

" She cannot think seriously of him, you know," Ellen Roper 
observed one day. " It is a match that could never bo allowed 
%iy her family. He is quite a second-rate sort of Frenchman, 
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And she is Miss Chandos of Chandos. He is a bit of a jacka- 
napes too, vain and silly." 

" Ellen Roper, I am within hearing, I beg to inform yon," 
said Miss Chandos, from half-way up the desk, her face in a 
lovely glow. 

" That is just why I said it," returned Ellen Roper, who, 
however, had not known Emily was near, and started at the 
sound of her voice. '^ I dare say he has not above a thousand 
pounds or two a-year ; a very fair patrimony for a Frenchman, 
you know ; but only fancy it for one in the position of Miss 
Chandos.** 

"Gb on, Ellen Roper I I'll tell something of you by- 
and-by.** 

"And, setting aside everything else, there's another great 
barrier," went on Ellen Roper, making very strong objections 
in her spirit of mischief. "The De Mellissies are Roman 
Catholics ; cela va, you know ; while the Chandoses are staunch 
Conservative Protestants. Lady Chandos would almost as soon 
give Emily to the Grand Turk as to Alfred de Mellissie." 

A sort of movement at the desk, and we looked round. 
Quietly seated on the low chair in the comer, her ears drink- 
ing in all, for we had been speaking in English, was Miss 
Johnstone. Had she been there all the time? Emily Chandos's 
bright cheek paled a little, as if there had fallen upon her a 
foreshadowing of evil. 

I do not know that it would have come, but that circum- 
stances worked for it. On this afternoon, this very same after- 
noon as we sat there, Emily was called out of the room by one 
of the maids, who said Mrs. Trehem had called to see her. 

" Trehem ? — Trehem ? " cried Emily, as she went. " I don't 
know the name from Adanu" 

Back she soon came with a radiant face, and presented her- 
self to Mademoiselle Annette, who was in class. 

" Oh, mademoiselle, some friends are here, and they wish me 
to go out with them. Will you give me permission ? It is 
Mr. and Mrs. Trehem.** 

"Trehem? Trehem?** repeated Mademoiselle Annette. •*£ 
don't remember that name on your visiting list.'* 
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Emily knew quite well it was not there, since this was the 
first time she had seen either of the parties : but she had trusted 
to the good luck of Mademoiselle Annette's believing that it 
was. 

" Mamma will be so vexed if I do not go. She is very inti- 
mate with the Trohems. They have only just arrived in the 
town, mademoiselle, and have descended at the Hotel du Lion 
d'Or." 

Which concluding words gave us the clue to Emily's eager^ 
ness for the visit For it was at that renowned hotel that Mr. 
Alfred de Mcllissie had been sojourning since his mother's 
departure. Mademoiselle Annette was firm. 

"You know the rules of the school, my dear. We have 
heard nothing of these gentlepeople from your mamma, and it 
is impossible that you can be allowed to go." 

Emily Chandos carried back her excuses to the salon, and 
after school gave vent to her mortification in a private outburst 
to us. 

" Such a dreadful shame, these horrid French rules ! As if 
the Trehems would have poisoned me ! But I despatch a 
letter to mamma to-night to get permission. They are going 
to stay a month at Nulle. It is the bridal tour." 

" Have they just come from England ? " 

" Not at all. She is French, and never was in England in 
her life. She is a friend " — dropping her voice still lower — 
" of the De Mellissies ; at least her mother is : it was through 
Alfred they called upon me to-day." 

" Then does Lady Chandos not know them ? " 

" She knows him. It is a Cornish family. This one, young 
Trehem, fell in love with a French girl, and has married her. 
They were married last Thursday, she told me. She had the 
most ravishing toilette on to-day : a white and blue robe : you 
might have taken it for silver. She's nearly as young as I am." 

The letter despatched to Lady Chandos by Emily set forth 
the praises of Mrs. Trehem, and especially dwelt upon the fact 
that her mother was a " dear friend " of Madame de Mellissie. 
Not a word said it, though, that Mr. Alfred de Mellissie was 
sojourning at the Lion d'Or, or at Nulle. And there came 
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back permission from Lady Cbandos for Emily to visit them : 
she wrote herself to Miss Barlieu, desiring that it might be so. 
Emily was in her glory. 

A great apparent friendship sprang up between her and young 
Mrs. Trehem, who was something like herself, inexperienced 
and thoughtless. She was of good family, pleasing in manners, 
and quite won the hearts of the Miss Barlieus. Eelatives of 
hers, the De Bosnys, lived in their chateau near Nulle — the 
cause of her passing sojourn there. We school-girls remem- 
bered how Maximilian de Bethune, the young Baron de Eosny, 
had been the envoy despatched by Henri le Grand to solicit 
assistance of Queen Elizabeth, in the years subsequent to the 
great slaughter of the Huguenots. We assumed that Mrs. 
Trehem might be of the same family ; but did not know it. 

Often and often she arrived at the school to take out Emily 
Chandos. At length the Miss Barlieus began to grumble: 
Mademoiselle Chandos went out too frequently, and her studies 
were getting in arrear. Emily protested it was her mamma's 
wish and pleasure that she should take advantage of the sojourn 
of Mrs. Trehem to go out, and exhibited part of a letter from 
Lady Chandos, in which the same appeared to be intimated. 
Mademoiselle Annette shook her head, and said it was a good 
thing the month of Mrs. Trehem's stay was drawing to its 
close. 

Now it happened about this time that an uncle of Miss 
Johnstone's passed through Nulle on his way to Paris, staying 
for a day at the Hotel du Lion d'Or. He invited his niece to 
go to see him, saying she might bring any one of the young 
ladies with her. She chose me, to my own surprise : perhapfi 
the reason was that I had never taken an active part in annoying 
her as some of the rest had. The Miss Barlieus allowed me to 
go ; for they looked upon it, not that I was about to pay an 
indiscriminate visit, but going out with one of the governesses, 
under her safe convoy and companionship. 

" Where are you off to, little Hereford ? " demanded Emily 
Chandos, who was attiring herself before the one glass in the 
bedroom when I went up, for she was to spend the afternoon 
with the Trehems. 
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''Miss Johnstone's nncle is at the Lion d'Or, and she had 
asked me to dinner there. We are to dine at the table d'hote.'* 

" The Lion d'Or I " cried Emily, turning round. " What a 
chance I to have that sharp-sighted duenna, Peg, dining at table 
with us I " 

" What, do you— do the Trehems dine at the table d'hote ? " 

'' Where else should they dine ? The hotel is too full, just 
now, to admit of private dinners." 

Mr. Johnstone came for us, and we walked about, looking at 
the old town, imtil six o'clock, the dinner hour. A novel scene 
to me was that crowded dining-room, with its array of company, 
of waiters, and of good cheer ; so novel that for some time I did 
not notice four seats, inmiediately opposite to us, quite vacant. 

All eyes were raised at the four who came in to fill them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Trehem ; she dressed elaborately, perfectly ; not 
a fold of her robe out of place, not a hair of her many braids ; 
Alfred de Mellissie, with his airs of a petit maltre, but good- 
looking enough ; and Emily Chandos, with her gay and 
sparkling beauty. 

" Just look there. Miss Hereford ! Do you see that ? " 

Miss Johnstone's words were spoken in a low tone of con- 
sternation. I would not understand to whom she alluded. 

" See what. Miss Johnstone ? " 

"Miss Chandos," she answered, devouring Emily with her 
eyes. "I wonder if the Demoiselles Barlieu know that while 
she has been pretending to visit the Trehems, it has been a 
cloak for her meeting that Frenchman ? " 

" Oh, Miss Johnstone ! She has visited the Trehems." 

'' I can see through a mill-stone," was Miss Johnstone's cold 
answer. 

Never were more defiant looks cast upon a governess than 
Emily Chandos threw over the table at Miss Johnstone. 
That the latter provoked them by her manner there was no 
doubt. I think — I always had thought — that she was envious 
of Miss Chandos, though whence or why the feeling should 
have arisen I cannot say. They were the most distinguished 
group at table, Mr. Trehem— a fine, big, burly Cornishman— 
and his wife, Monsieur de Melissie and Emily : and the waiters 
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treated them with marked distinction. Even the appnrtenances 
of their dinner were superior, for none others within the range 
of my view ventured upon sparkling Moselle and ice. They 
rose from table earlier than many, Emily throwing me a laugh- 
ing nod, as she took Mr. Trehem's arm, Alfred de Mellissie 
following with Mrs. Trehem ; but not vouchsafing the slightest 
notice of Miss Johnstone. 

" She may take her leave of it," I heard the latter whisper to 
herself. 

Mr. Johnstone did not mend the matter, or his niece's 
temper. " What a lovely girl that is 1 " he exclaimed. " She is 
EngHsh." 

"Yes," answered Miss Johnstone, her lips parting with 
acrimony. " She is one of my pupils." 

" One of your pupils I How is it she took no notice of you ? " 

Miss Johnstone made no reply, but the acrimony on her lips 
grew sharper : very sharp indeed when she saw Emily escorted 
home by Monsieur de Mellissie, with Mrs. Trehem's maid in 
attendance. 

The explosion came next day. Miss Johnstone lodged a 
formal complaint in private before the Miss Barlieus. Miss 
Chandos, she felt perfectly certain, was being made clandestine 
love to by Monsieur Alfred de Mellissie I 

" Seated at the table d'hote with the young man I^ — accom- 
panied by him home afterwards ! " cried Mademoiselle Annette. 
" It is not to be believed." 

Miss Johnstone said it was, and called me as a witness. 
Emily Chandos was commanded to the salon, and questioned. 

She could not deny it ; she did not attempt it : rather braved 
it out. 

" Where was the harm of it. Mademoiselle Annette ? Mon- 
sieur de Mellissie did not attempt to eat me." 

" You know that the customs and ideas of our country are 
against this kind of thing," emphatically pronounced Miss 
Barlieu. " I am surprised at you. Mademoiselle Emily ; you 
have deceived us. I shall write to miladi your mother to-day. 
If she sanctions this public visiting, I cannot. I cannot pos- 
sibly allow any young lady in my establishment to run the risk 
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of being talked of as imprudent Tou will not go to Mrs. 
Trehem again ; she has shown herself little capable of taking 
care of yon." 

"Do yon mean, mademoiselle, that I am not to go ont in 
future when invited ? " asked Emily, her heart beating visibly. 

"I shall very unmistakably point out to your mamma tiie 
desirability of your not again going out to visit ; certainly yon 
will not while Monsieur de Mellissie remains at Nulle," was 
the pointed reply of Miss Barlieu. 

And Emily Chandos knew that her liberty was over. But 
for this, would she have taken the irrevocable step she did 
take ? Alas ! it was soon too late to speculate. 

An immediate reply came from Lady Chandos, interdicting 
all indiscriminate visiting for Emily ; and saying that she must 
make good use of her time in study, as she would leave school 
early in the spring. 

Did the arrival of that letter expedite the catastrophe? I 
cannot tell. It was known that Madame de Mellissie, the 
mother, was at Nullo again, and a very short time went on. 

We were doing English with Miss Johnstone one afternoon, 
when Mrs. Trehem called. Emily was allowed to see her, but 
Mademoiselle Barlieu accompanied her to the salon. Some sort 
of explanation took place, and Mrs. Trehem was informed that 
Miss Chandos could not visit her again. She left, and Emily 
returned to the class, but the English lesson was over then. 
Over in disgrace, for none of us had done well ; at least, Miss 
Johnstone said we had not. By way t)f punishment, she pro- 
tested she should make us finish it after supper. 

We had bread-and-butter and shrimps for supper that night 
— I shall always remember it ; and we prolonged it as much as 
we could, drinking three cups of tea each, and eating as many 
shrimps as we could get. Emily Chandos did not appear, and 
Mademoiselle Caroline — who had viewed the scandal touching 
Alfred de Mellissie with shocked displeasure — would not allow 
her to be callea, saying she was " sulking." But the supper, 
spin it out as we would, could not last all night, and Miss 
Johnstone, as good as her word, called us up with our English 
books. 
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^Go and find Miss Chandos," she said to me. "She has 
chosen to go without her sapper, but she shall not escape her 
lesson." 

Emily was not to be foond. Amidst a search of commotion, 
the like of which I had never seen, it was discovered that she 
had quitted the house. The De Mellissies, the next inquired 
for, had quitted the town. A telegraphic message went to 
Chandos, and Mademoiselle Barlieu took to her bed with 
chagrin* 

The despatch brought back Mr. Chandos, Emily's brother. 
About the same hour that he arrived, a letter was received from 
London from Monsieur Alfred de Mellissie, saying that he and 
Miss Chandos had just been married by special licence, and also 
by the rites of the Bomish Church. That his English mother 
had aided and abetted the step, although she did not accompany 
them in their flight to England, there was no question of. 

Miss Barlieu saw Mr. Chandos in her chamber ; the affair 
had made her really ill. Afterwards, as I was passing down 
the stairs, he came forth from the drawing-room from an 
interview with Miss Annette. She was talking very fast, her 
eyes streaming with grief, and Mr. Chandos strove to soothe her. 

"It all comes of that indiscriminate visiting, sir, that was 
allowed to Mademoiselle Chandos," she said, with bitter tears. 
" I told my sister ten times that Miladi Chandos was wrong to 
permit it. Ah! sir, we shall not ever get over the blow. 
Nothing of the kind has ever happened to us." 

" Do not distress yourself," Mr. Chandos answered. " I can 
see that no shadow of blame rests with you. That lies with 
Emily and the De Mellissies: my sister's fortune is a great 
prize to a Frenchman." 

What made me gather myself into a nook of the wall, and 
gaze upon Mr. Chandos, as he passed out in the dusk of the 
evening? Not the deep, mellow tones — not the sweet accent 
of voice in which his words were spoken. That they were all 
that, my ear told me ; biit something else had struck upon me 
— ^his face and form. Where had I seen him ? 

Somewhere, I felt certain. The contour of the pale face, 
with its Sne and delicate features i sometbipg in the tall, sliiQ 
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figure, evon in tho manner of turning liis head as lie spoke ; all 
seemed to touch on a chord of my memory. Where, where 
could I have seen Mr. Chandos ? 

The question was not solved, and time went steadily on again. 



CHAPTER X. 



AT MRS. PALEB*8. 



Nineteen years of age. Nineteen ! For the last twelvemonth, 
since the completion of my education, I had helped in ihe 
school as one of the governesses. The Miss Barlieus, whose 
connection was extensive among the English as well as the 
French, had undertaken the responsibility of " placing me out," 
as my trustees phrased it. When I was eighteen their task, as 
trustees, was over, and the annuity I had enjoyed ceased. 
Henceforth I had no friends in the world but the Miss Barlieus : 
and truly kind and good those ladies were to me. 

I was attacked with an illness soon after my eighteenth 
birthday : not a severe one, but lasting tolerably long ; and that 
had caused me to remain the additional twelvemonth, for which 
I received a slight salary. They liked me, and I liked them. 

So I was to be a governess after all I The last descendant of 
the Herefords and the Keppe-Carews had no home in the world, 
no means of living, and must work for them. My pride rebelled 
against it now, as it never had when I was a child ; and I made 
a resolution never to talk of my family. I was an orphan ; I 
had no relatives living : that would be quite sufficient answer 
when asked about it. Keppe-Carew had again changed masters : 
a little lad of eight, whose dead father I had never seen, and 
who perhaps had never heard of me, was its owner now. 

I had never heard a syllable of Mr. Edwin Barley since I 
left him, or of any of his household, or of the events that had 
taken place there. That George Heneage had never been traced, 
I knew ; that Mr. Edwin Barley was still seeking him, I was 
quite sure : the lapse of years could not abate the anger of a 
man like him. Mrs. Hemson was dead now, a twelvemonth 
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past; so that I was entirely alone in the world. As to the 
will, it had not been found, as was to be supposed, or the 
money would have been mine. My growth in years, the passing 
from the little girl into the woman, and the new ties and 
interests of my foreign school life, had in a degree obliterated 
those unhappy events, and I scarcely ever gave even a thought 
to the past ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Paler were staying temporarily at Nulle ; well- 
connected English people, about to fix their residence in Paris. 
They were strangers to me personally, but the Miss Barlieus 
knew something of their family, and we heard that Mrs. Paler 
was inquiring for a governess; one who spoke thoroughly 
English, French, and German^ Mademoiselle Annette thought 
it might suit me, and proposed to take me to call on them at 
the Lion d'Or Hotel. 

I seized upon the idea eagerly. The word Paris had wrought 
its own charm. To be conveyed to that city of delight appeared 
only secondary to entering within the precincts of a modem 
Elysium. 

'<0h. Mademoiselle Annette, pray let us go! I might 
perhaps do for them." 

Mademoiselle Annette laughed at the eagerness so un- 
equivocally betrayed. But she set off with me the same day. 

The Lion d'Or was full. Mr. and Mrs. Paler had no private 
sitting-room (there were only two salons in the whole house), 
and we were ushered into their chamber, French fashion. Mr. 
Paler was a stout man in gold spectacles, shy and silent ; his 
wife, a tall handsome woman, with large eyes and dark hair, 
talked enough for both. Some conversation ensued, chiefly 
taken up by Mrs. Paler explaining the sort of governess she 
wished for, Mr. Paler having quitted us. 

" J£ you require a completely well-educated young lady — a 
gentlewoman in every sense of the term — you cannot do better 
than engage Miss Hereford," said Mademoiselle Anuette. 

" But what's her religion ? " abruptly asked Mrs. Paler. " I 
would not admit a Boman Catholic into the bosom of my 
family; no, not though she paid me to come. Designing 
Jesuits, as a great many of them are I " 
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Which, considering she was speaking to a Boman Catholic, 
and that a moment's consideration might have told her she was, 
evinced anything but courtesy on the lady's part, to say nothing 
of good feeling. Mademoiselle Annette's brown cheek deepened, 
and so did mine. 

" I belong to the Church of England, madam," I answered. 

** And with regard to singing ? " resumed Mrs. Paler, passing 
to another qualification unceremoniously. "Have you a fine 
voice ? — a good style ? — can you teach it well ? " 

" I sing little, and should not like to teach it. Neither am 
I a very brilliant player. I have no great forte for music. 
What I do play I play well, and I can teach it well." 

"There it is! Was there over anything so tiresome?" 
grumbled Mrs. Paler. " I declare you cannot have everything, 
try as you will. Our last governess was first-rate in music — 
quite a divine voice she had — and her style perfect ; but of all 
the barbarous accents in French and German (not to speak of 
her wretched grammar), hers were the worst. Now, you are a 
good linguist, but no hand at music ! What a worry it is ! " 

"May I ask what age your children are?" interposed 
Mademoiselle Annette, who could speak sufficient English to 
understand and join in the conversation. 

" The eldest is twelve." 

"Then I can assure you Miss Hereford is quite sufficient 
musician for what you will want at present, madam. It is not 
always the most brilliant players who are the lest instructors ; 
our experience has taught us the contrary is the case." 

Mrs. Paler mused. " Does Miss Hereford draw ? " 

" Excellently well," replied Mademoiselle Annette. 

" I have a great mind to try her," debated Mrs. Paler, as if 
soliloquizing with herself. " But 1 must just pay my husband 
the compliment of asking what he thinks: though I never 
allow any opinion of his to influence me. He is the shyest 
man possible I he went out, you saw, as you came in. I am 
not sure but he will think Miss Hereford too good-looking ; 
but she has a very dignified air with her, though her manners 
are charmingly simple." 

<« When you have considered the matter, madam, we shall be 
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glad to receiye your answer," observed Mademoiselle Annette, 
as she rose. And Mrs. Paler acquiesced. 

^ Anne," began Mademoiselle Annette, as we walked home, 
" I do not think that situation will suit you. You will not be 
comfortable in it." 

"But why?" I asked, feeling my golden visions of Faria 
dimmed by the words. " I think it would perfectly suit me, 
mademoiselle." 

"Madame Paler is not a nice lady; she is not a gentle- 
woman. I question, too, if she would make you comfortable." 

"I am willing to risk it. Tou and Mademoiselle Barlieu 
have told me all along that I cannot expect everything." 

" That is true, my child. Go where you will, you must look 
out for disagreeables and crosses. The lives of all of us are 
made up of trials ; none, save ourselves, can feel them ; few, 
save ourselves, can see, or will believe in them. Many a 
governess, tossed and turned about in the world's tempest, 
weary of her daily task, sick of its monotony, is tempted, no 
doubt, to say, * Oh that I were established as the Demoiselles 
Barlieu are, with a home and school of my own ! ' But I can 
tell you, Anne, that often and often I and my sister envy the 
lot of the poorest governess out on her own account, because 
she is free from anxiety." 

She spoke truly. Every individual lot has its peculiar trials, 
and none can mitigate them. "The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness." I walked on by her side then, in my young in- 
experience, wondering whether all people had these trials, 
whether they would come to me. It was my morning cf Lfc, 
when the imseen future looks as a bright and flowery dream. 
Mademoiselle Annette broke the silence. 

" You will never forget, my dear, that you have a friend in 
us. Should you meet with any trouble, should you be at any 
time out of a situation, come to us ; our house is open to 
you." 

"Thank you, thank you, dear Mademoiselle Annette," I 
replied, grasping her hand. " I will try and do brave battle 
with the world's cares; I have not forgotten my mother's 
lessons." 

Anne Hereford. 9 
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"Anne,** she gravely responded, "do not battle: rather 
welcome them." 

Well, I was engaged. And, as the Demoiselles Barlieu 
observed, it was not altogether like my entering the house of 
people entirely strange, for they were acquainted with the 
family of Mr. Paler : himself they had never before seen, but 
two of his sisters had been educated in their establishment. 

A week or two after the Palers had settled themselves in 
Paris, I was escorted thither by a friend of the Miss Barlieus. 
The address given me was Avenue de St. Cloud, Commune de 
Passy. We found it a good-looking, commodious house, and 
my travelling protector, Madame Bemadotte, left me at the 
door. A young girl came forward as I was shown into a 
room. 

" Are you Miss Hereford, the new governess ? " 

"Tes. I think i have had the pleasure of seeing you at 
Nulle," I answered, holding out my hand to her. 

" That I'm sure you've not. I never was at Nulle. It was 
Eate and Harriet who went there with papa and mamma. I 
and Fanny and Grace came straight here last week from Eng- 
land, with nurse." 

Now, strange to say, it had never occurred to me or to the 
Miss Barlieus to ask Mrs. Paler, during the negotiations, how 
many pupils I should have. Two children wore with them at 
Nulle, Eate and Harriet, and I never supposed that there were 
others ; I believed these would be my only pupils. 

" How many are you, my dear ? " 

" Oh, we are five." 

" Am I to teach you all ? " 

" Of course. There's nobody else to teach us. And we have 
two little brothers, but they are quite in the nursery." 

Had Mrs. Paler purposely concealed the number ? or had it 
been the result of inadvertence ? The thought that came over 
me was, that were I engaging a governess for five pupils, I 
should take care to mention that there were five. They came 
flocking round me now, every one of them, high-spirited, romp- 
ing girls, impatient of control, their ages varying from six to 
twelve. 
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^ ICinnf. and pApA mre out bot 1 don't sappose theyll be 
long. Do yon wmnt to see i"^»""** ? " 

^ I shall be ^ad to see her.^ 

'*Do yon wish fx anything to eat*?" inqniied Miss Paler, 
^ Ton can hare what yon like : dinner or tea ; yon have only 
to ring and order it. We hare dined and had tea also, y^mni^ 
has not ; bat yon don't take yonr meals with her *' 

As she spoke, scnne noise was heard in the house, and they 
all ran out. It proved to be Mrs. Paler. She went up to her 
own sitting-rocm, and thither I was summoned. 

*^So you hare got here safely, Miss Hereford?" was her 
salutation, spoken cordially enough. But she did not offer to 
shake hands with me. 

** I have been making acquaintance with my pupils, madam. 
I did not know there were so many." 

^•Did you not? Oh^ you forget; 1 have uo doubt I men* 
tioned it." 

^ I think not. 1 believed that the two Miss Palers I 8aw at 
Nulle were your only children," 

" My only children ! Good gracious, Miss Hereford, what 
an idea ! Why^ I have seven ! and have lost two, which made 
nine. Ton will take the five girls ; five are as easily taught as 
two." 

I did not dispute the words. I had come, intending and 
hoping to do my duty to the very utmost extent, whether it 
might be much or little Though certainly the five pupils did 
look formidable in prospective, considering that 1 should have 
to teach them everything, singing excepted 

" I hope you will suit me," went on Mrs. Paler " I have 
had many qualms of doubt since i engaged you. But I can't 
beat them into Mr. Paler ; he turns round, and politely tolls mo 
they are ' rubbish,' as any heathen might." 

" Qualms of doubt as to my being only nineteen, or about my 
skill in music ? " 1 asked 

" Neither ; your age 1 never made an objection, and I dare 
say your music will do very well for the present. Here's Mr. 
Paler." 

He came in, the same apparently shy, silent, portly man as 
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at Nalle, in his gold spectacles. But be came up kindly to 
me, and shook hands. 

" My doubts turn upon serious points, Miss Hereford," pur- 
sued Mrs. Paler. '*K I thought you would undermine the 
faith of my children and imbue them with Boman Catholic 
doctrines " 

"Mrs. Paler!" I interrupted, in surprise. "I told you I 
was a Protestant, brought up strictly in the tenets of the 
Church of England. Your children are of the same faith : there 
is little fear, then, that I should seek to undermine it. I know 
of none better in the world." 

"You must excuse my anxiety. Miss Hereford. Can you 
conscientiously assure me that you hate all Boman Catholics ? " 

I looked at her in amazement. And she looked at me, waiting 
for my answer. A smile, unless I mistook, crossed the lips of 
Mr. Paler. 

" Oh, Mrs. Paler, what would my own religion be worth if I 
could hate ? Believe me there are excellent Christians amongst 
the Boman Catholics, as there are amongst oursulves. People 
who are striving to do their duty in this world, living and 
working on for the next. Look at the Miss Barlieus ! I love 
them dearly ; every one respects them : but I would not change 
my religion for theirs." 

" Is it the fact of your having spent four years in their house 
that makes me doubtful. But I think I can trust you ; you 
look so sincere and true. The alarming number of converts to 
Bomanism which we have of late years been obliged to witness, 
must make us all fearful." 

♦* Perverts, if you please," interrupted Mr. Paler. " When I 
hear of our folk going over to the Bomish faith, I always 
suspect they are those who have not done their duty in their 
own. A man may find all he wants in his own religion, if he 
only looks out for it." 

" Oh, that's very true," I exclaimed, my eyes sparkling, glad, 
somehow, to hear him say it. " It is what I have been trying 
to express to Mrs. Paler." 

"She has her head full of some nonsensical fear that her 
children should be turned into Boman Catholics — I suppose 
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because we are in a Catholic country," he resumed, looking at 
his wife through his glasses. *' She'll talk about it till she 
turns into one herself, if she doesn't mind ; that's the way the 
mania begins. There's no more fear of sensible people turning 
Catholics than there is of my turning Dutchman: as to the 
childi'en, the notion is simply absurd. And what sort of 
weather have you had at Nulle, Miss Hereford, since we 
left it ? " 

" Not very fine. Yesterday it poured with rain all day." 

<' Ah. That would make it pleasant for travelling, though." 

« Yes : it laid the dust." 

" Did you travel alone ? " 

" Oh no ; the Miss Barlieus would not have allowed it. It 
is not etiquotte in France for a young lady to go out even for a 
walk alone. An acquaintance of the Miss Barlieus, Madame 
Bemadotte, who was journeying to Paris, accompanied me." 

" Well, I hope you will be comfortable here," he concluded. 

" Thank you ; I hope so." 

"And look here, I'll give you a hint. Just you get the 
upper hand of those children at once, or you'll never do it. 
They are like so many untrained colts." 

Nothing more was said. I had not been asked to sit, and 
supposed the silence was a hint that I must quit the room. 
Before I had gone far, a servant came and said I was to go 
back to it. Mrs. Paler was alone then, looking very solemn 
and dark. 

" Miss Hereford, you have been reared in seclusion, mostly 
in school, and probably know little of the convenances — the 
exactions of social life. Do not be offended if I set you right 
upon a point — I have no doubt you have erred, not from want 
of respect, but from lack of knowledge." 

What had I done ? of course I said I should be obliged to 
her to set me right in anything when found wrong. 

" You are a governess ; you hold a dependent situation in my 
house. Is it not so ? " 

" Certainly it is," I answered, wondering much. 

"Then never forget that a certain amount of respect in 
manner is due to myself and to Mr. Paler. I do not, of course, 
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wish to exact the deference a servant would give — you must 
understand that ; but tiiere's a medium : a medium, Miss Here- 
ford. To you, I and Mr. Paler are " madam " and " sir," and I 
beg that we may be always addressed as such." 

I curtsied and turned away, the burning colour dyeing my 
face. It was my first lesson in dependence. But Mrs. Paler 
was right ; and I felt vexed to have forgotten that I was only a 
governess. Misplaced rebellion rose in my heart, whispering 
that I was a lady bom ; that my family was far higher in the 
social world than Mr. or Mrs. Paler*s ; whispering, moreover, 
that that lady was not a gentlewoman, and never could be one. 
But after a few minutes spent in sober reflection, common sense 
chased away my foolish thoughts, leaving in place a firm reso- 
lution never so to transgress again. From that hour, I took 
up my position bravely — the yielding, dependent, submissive 
governess. 

But what a life of toil I entered upon ! and — where were my 
dreams of Paris? Have you forgotten that they had visited 
me, in all their beautiful delusion? I had not. Delusive 
hopes are always the sweetest. 

When I had stayed three months at Mrs. Paler's I had never 
once been into Paris further than the Champs Elysees. Except 
that we went every Sunday morning in a closed carriage to the 
Ambassador's chapel, 1 saw nothing of Paris. The streets may 
have been of crystal, the fountains of malachite marble, the 
houses of burnished gold, for all 1 witnessed of them — and I 
believe my warm imagination had pictured something of the 
like resplendence. There was no pleasure for me ; no going 
out ; my days were one lasting scene of toil. 

I am not going to complain unjustly of Mrs. Paler's situa- 
tion, or make it out worse than it was. It has become much 
the fashion of late years — I may say a mania — to set forth the 
sorrows and ill-treatment that governesses have to endure : 
were the other side of the question to be taken up, it might be 
seen that ladies have as much to bear from governesses. There 
are good situations and there are bad ones ; and there are 
admirable governesses, as well as undesirable and most in- 
capable ones: perhaps the good and bad, on both sides are 
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about balanced. I was well treated at Mr. Paler's ; I bad a 
g3neroas diet, and a maid to wait upon me in conjunction witb 
the two elder girls. Wben tbey bad visitors in an evening, I 
was admitted on an equality (at any rate to appearance) ; I bad 
respect paid me by tbe servants ; and I was not found fault 
witb by Mr. and Mrs. Paler. Could I desire better tban tbis? 
No. But I was overworked. 

Put it to yourselves wbat it was, if you bave any experience 
in teacbing. Five girls, all in different stages of advancement, 
to learn everytbing, from German and good Englisb down to 
needlework. Tb« worst task was tbe music; tbe drawing 
lessons I could give conjointly. All five learnt it, piano and 
barp, and two of tbem, tbe second and tbe youngest but one, 
were so wild and unsteady tbat tbey could not be trusted to 
practise one instant alone. I rose every morning at balf-past 
six to begin tbe music lessons, and I was usually up until 
twelve or one o'clock tbe next morning correcting exercises, for 
I could not find time to do tbem during tbe day. "Make 
time," says some one. I could only bave made it by neglecting 
tbe cbildren. 

" Our last governess never did a tbing after six in tbe even- 
ing," Kate said to me one day. " You sboulu not be so par- 
ticular, Miss Hereford." 

" But sbe did not get yon on to your mamma's satisfaction." 

" No, indeed : manmia sent ber away because of tbat. Sbe 
did not care wbetber we advanced or not. All sbe cared for 
was to get tbe studies over anybow." 

Just so : it bad been eye-service, as I could bave told by 
tbeir ignorance wben I took tbe girls in band. My dear motber 
bad instructed me differently : " Wbatever you undertake, Anne, 
let it be done to tbe very best of your ability : do it as to God ; 
as tbougb His eye and ear were ever present witb you." 

I appealed to Mrs. Paler : telling ber I could not continue to 
work as I was doing, and asking wbat could be done. 

" Ob, nonsense. Miss Hereford, you must be a bad economizer 
of time," sbe answered. " Tbe otber governesses I have bad 
did not complain of being overworked." 

<' But, madam, did tbey do tbeir duty ?" 
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'* Middling for that — but then they were incorrigibly lazy. 
We arc quite satisfied with yon, Miss Hereford, and you must 
manage your time so as to afford yourself more leisure." 

I suggested to Mrs. Paler that sho should haye help for part 
cf the music lessons, but she would not hear of it ; so I had to 
go on doing my best -, but to do that best overtaxed my strength 
sadly. Mrs. Paler might have had more consideration : she saw 
that I rarely went out -, one hurried walk in the week, perhaps, 
and the drive to church on Sunday. My pupils walked out 
every day, taken by one or other of the servants ; but they did 
not go together : two or three stayed with me while the rest 
went, and when they came back to me these went. Mrs. Paler 
insisted upon my giving an hour of music to each child daily, 
which made five hours a day for music alone. The confinement 
and the hard work, perhaps the broken spirits, began to tell 
upon me , nervous headaches came on, and I wrote to the Miss 
Barlieus, asking what I should do. 1 wrote the letter on a 
Sunday, I am sorry to say, failing time on a week-day. None 
of us went abroad on a Sunday afternoon. Mrs. Paler protested 
that nothing but sin and gallivanting was to be seen out of 
doors on a French Sunday ; and once home from church we 
were shut up for the rest of the day. She did not go out 
herself, or suffer any one else to go ; Mr, Paler excepted. He 
took the reins into his own hands. 

The Miss Barlieus answered me sensibly ; it was Miss 
Annette who wrote. " Put up with it to the close of your year 
from the time of entrance," she said. " It is never well for a 
governess to leave her situation before the year is up, if it can 
bo avoided , and were you to do so, some ladies might urge it 
as an objection to making another engagement >vith you. You 
are very young still. Give Mrs. Paler ample notice, three 
months, we believe, is the English usage — and endeavour to 
part with her amicably. She must see that her situation is 
beyond your strength." 

I took the advice, and in June gave Mrs. Paler warning to 
leave, having entered her house in September. She was angry, 
and affected to believe I would not go. I respectfully asked 
her to put herself in idea in my place, and candidly say whether 
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or not the work was too hard. She muttered something about 
" over-conscientiousness ; " that I should get along better with- 
out it. Nothing more was said ; nothing satisfiactory decided, 
and the time went on again to the approach of September. I 
wondered how I must set about looking out for another asylum ; 
I had no time to look out, no opportunity to go abroad. Mr. 
Paler was in England. 

*'Miss Hereford, mamma told me to say that we shall be 
expected in the drawing-room to-night ; you, and I, and 
Harriet," observed Kate Paler to me one hot summer's day. 
" The Gordons are coming and the De Mellissies." 

" What De Mellissies are those ? " I inquired, the name 
striking upon my ear with a thrill of remembrance. 

"What De Mellissies are those? why, the De Mellissies," 
returned Kate, girl-fashion. " She is young and very pretty ; 
I saw her when I was out with mamma in the carriage the 
other day." 

" Is she English or French ? " 

" English, I'll vow. No French tongue could speak English 
as she does." 

" When you answer in that free, abrupt manner, Kate, you 
greatly displease me," I interposed. " It is most unladylike." 

Kate laughed ; said she was free-spoken by nature, and it 
was of no use trying to be otherwise. By habit more than by 
nature, I told her : and I waited with impatience for the evening. 

It was Emily. I knew her at once. Gay-mannered, laugh- 
ing, lovely as ever, she came into the room on her husband's 
arm, wearing a pink silk dress and wreath of roses. Alfred de 
Mellissie looked ill ; at least he was paler and thinner than in 
the old days at Nulle. She either did not or would not 
remember me ; as the evening drew on, I felt sure that she did 
not, for she spoke cordially enough to me, though as to an utter 
stranger. It happened that we were quite alone once, in the 
recess of a window, and I interrupted what she was saying 
about a song. 

" Have you quite forgotten me, Madame de Mellissie ? " 

" Forgotten you I " she returned, with a quick glance. " I 
ne^er knew you, did I ? " 
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" In the years gone by, when you wei'e Miss Chandos. I am 
Anne Hereford." 

A puzzled gaze at me, and then she hid her face in her 
hands, its penitent expression mixed with laughter. " Never 
say a word about that naughty time, if you love me ! Every 
one says it should be buried five fathoms deep. I ought to 
have known you, though, for it is the same gentle face ; the 
sweet and steady eyes, with the long eyelashes, and the honest 
good sense and the pretty smile. But you have grown out of 
all knowledge. Not that you are much of a size now. What 
an escapade that was ! The staid Demoiselles Barlieu will 
never get over it. I shall go and beg their pardon in person 
some day. Were you shocked at it ? " 

" Yes. But has it brought you happiness ? " 

^Who talks of happiness at soirees? Tou must be as 
Uxisophisticated as e?er, Anne Hereford. Has that Johnstone 
left ? " 

" A long, long while ago. She was dismissed at the end of a 
few months. The Miss Barlieus did not like her." 

" I don't know who could like her. And so you are a 
governess ? " 

" Yes," I bravely avowed. *' I have been nearly a year with 
the Miss Palers." 

" You must get leave to come and see me. Alfred, here's an 
old schoolfellow of mine. I dare say you will remember her." 

Monsieur de Mellissie came at the call, and was talking to 
me for the rest of the evening. 

The great things that a night may bring forth ! The sad- 
ness that the rising of another sun may be bearing to us on its 
hot wings ! 

It was the morning following the soiree. I was in the 
schoolroom with the girls, but quitted it for a minute to read 
a letter in peace that arrived by the early post. It was written 
by Miss Barlieu. A very kind letter, telling me to go back to 
them whilst I looked out for a fresh situation, should I not get 
one before leaving Mrs. Paler. Suddenly the door opened, and 
Mrs. Paler came in without any ceremony of knocking, her 
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face white, and an open letter in her hand. She looked scared, 
fierce ; agitation impeding her free utterance. 

" Here's news ! " she brought out at length, her voice rising 
to a scream ; '^ here's news to come upon me like a thunderbolt ! 
J)oes he expect me to live through it ? " 

" Oh, Mrs. Paler, what has happened ? You look ill and 
terrified. You have had bad tidings ! Will you not tell them 
to me ? " 

" What else have I come for but to tell you ? " she retorted, 
speaking in tones that betrayed as much anger as distress. 
" I went to the study after you, and frightened the girls ; they 
were for following me here, so I locked them in. I must tell 
some one, or my feelings will burst bounds ; they always were 
of a demonstrative nature. Not like his, the sly, quiet fox ! " 

My fears flew to Mr. Paler. He had been in England some 
time now, ever since the middle of May. Though I did not 
understand her anger, or the last words. 

" You have heard from Mr. Paler, madam ! " I uttered. 
" Some harm has happened to him ! " 

'^ Harm ! yes, it has. Harm to me and my children, though, 
more than to him. Miss Hereford, he has just gone and ruined 
himself." 

" How ? " I asked, feeling grieved and puzzled. 

"It was always his mania, that turf-gambling, and as a 
young man he got out of thousands at it. I thought how.it 
would be — I declare I did — when he became restless here in 
Paris just before the Epsom Meeting, and at last went off to it. 
* You'll drop some hundreds over it, if you do go,' I said to 
him. *Not I,' was his retort, 'since I have had children to 
drop hundreds over, I don't spare them for race-horses.' A 
wicked, reckless man ! " 

" And has he — dropped the hundreds, madam ? " 

"Hundreds!" she shrieked; and then, looking covertly 
around the room, as if fearful others might be listening, she 
sank her voice to a whisper : " He has lost thirty thousand 
pounds.'* 

" Oh ! " I exclaimed, in my horror. Mrs. Paler wrung her 
hands. 
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"Thirty thousand pounds, every pound of it— and I hope 
remorse will haunt him to his dying day! Epsom, Ascot, 
Goodwood — I know not how many other courses he has visited 
this summer, and has betted frantically at all. The mania was 
upon him again, and he could not stop himself. He is lying 
ill now at Doncaster, at one of the inns there, and his brother 
writes ; he tells me they dare not conceal the facts from mo 
any longer." 

" Shall you not go over to him, madam ? " 

" I go over to him I " she retorted ; " I would not go to him 
if he were dying. But that my children are his, I would never 
live with him again ; I would never notice him : I would get 
a divorce, if practicable, but for their sakes. You look shocked, 
Miss Hereford ; but you, an unmarried girl, cannot realize the 
blow in all its extent. Do you think a man has any right 
wilfully to bring disgrace and misery upon his wife and 
children ? " 

" Oh, madam — no I " 

"It is my punishment come home to me," she wildly ex- 
claimed. " They told me how it would be, sooner or later, if I 
persisted in marrying James Paler : but I would not listen to 
them. My mother and sisters will say it serves me right." 

I heard the children squealing and kicking at the school- 
room door, and did not dare to go to them. 

" It is next door to ruin," said Mrs. Paler ; " it will take 
from us more than half our income; and present debt and 
embarrassment it must bring. Ah! see how some things — 
trifles — happen sometimes for the best I I thought it a great 
misfortune to lose you, but I am glad of it now, for I am sure 
I can no longer afford an expensive governess. Nor many 
servants, either. Oh, woe's me I " 

I stood looking at her distress with great pity, feeling that 
Mr. Paler must be next kin to a madman. And yet I had liked 
him: he was most affectionate to his children, and solicitous 
for the comfort of his household. Mrs. Paler seemed to become 
suddenly awake to the uproar. She darted to the schoolroom, 
scolded one, boxed another, locked the door upon them again, 
and came back to me. 
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" I had better settle things with you at once, Miss Hereford. 
If I take it into my head, I may go off to my family in England 
at a minute's notice ; there's no kno\\ i ig. Your time here will 
expire in a fortnight ? " 

« Yes." 

*^ I had intended to offer an increased salary, it you would 
stay on — but that's all out of the question now. I suppose you 
have no settled plans ; no fresh situation to go to ? " 

^' Madam, it has not been in my power to look out for 



one." 



" True. Yet it is better that you should go. I don't know 
what may become of us in future ; where we shall live, or what 
we shall do — perhaps go to some obscure place in Germany, or 
Scotland, or Wales, and economize: anywhere, so that it's 
cheap. I wonder that such men, who deliberately bring ruin 
on their families, are permitted to live ! But now we must try 
and find you another situation." 

"Perhaps Madame de Mellissie may know of something: 
and I think she would interest herself for me, if I knew how to 
see her." 

" You can go and see her," replied Mrs. Paler, " you can go 
to-day, and call upon her. My maid shall take you. Never 
mind the studies : I feel as if I should not care if the girls 
never learnt anything again — with this blow upon them." 

I did not wait for a second permission: the thought that 
Emily de Mellissie might help me to a fresh situation had been 
floating in my mind all night. She was well-connected in 
England ; she was in the best society in Paris ; and she was 
good-natured. 

In the afternoon I proceeded to the hotel (as it was called) 
of old Madame de Mellissie, for it was her house, and her son 
and daughter-in-law lived with her. Emily was at home, sur- 
rounded by morning callers, quite a crowd of them. She looked 
intensely surprised at seeing me ; was, or I fancied it, rather 
distant and haughty in manner; and, pointing to a chair, 
desired me to wait. Did she deem I had presumptuously in- 
truded as one of those morning callers ? Very humbly I waited 
until the last had gone : schooling myself to remember that I 
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was only a poor governess, whilst she was Madame Alfred de 
Mellissic, nee Miss Chandos of Chandos. 

"And so you have soon come to pay me a visit, Miss 
Hereford ! " 

" I have come as a petitioner, rather than a visitor, Madame 
de Mellissic. Can you spare me five minutes ? " 

"I can spare you ten if you like, now those loungers are 
gone." 

I forthwith told my tale. That I was leaving Mrs. Paler's, 
where I was overworked : that I had thought it possible she 
might know of some situation: if so, would she kindly 
recommend me ? " 

" The idea, Anne Hereford, of your coming to me upon such 
on errand!" was her laughing answer. "As if I troubled 
myself about vacant situations ! There is a rumour current in 
Paris this morning that James Paler has been idiot enough to 
go and ruin himself on the turf. That he has lost a great deal 
of money is certain, for the newspapers allude to it in a manner 
not to be mistaken. Thank goodness, Alfred has no weakness 
that way, though he is empty-headed enough. Is it not a 
dreadful life, that of a governess ? " 

" At Mrs. Paler's it has been one of incessant toil. I hope 
to go where the duties will be lighter. It is not the life I like, 
or would have chosen ; but I must bend to circumstances." 

" That's truo enough. I will ask all my friends in Paris if 

they By the way," she abruptly broke off, speaking with 

deliberation, " 1 wonder whether— if you should be found suit- 
able — whether you would like something else ? " 

I made no reply ; only waited for her to explain herself. 

" The case is this. Miss Hereford," she resumed, assuming a 
light manner. " I thought of going to Chandos on a visit ; my 
husband was to have conducted me thither, but Madame, de 
Melissie has been ailing, and Alfred says it would not do for 
him to leave her. This morning we had a dispute over it. 
* There's nothing much amiss with her,' 1 said ; ' were she in 
danger, it would be a different matter, but it's quite unreason- 
able to keep me away from Chandos for nothing but this.' 
Monsieur Alfred grew vexed, said he should not quit her, and 
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moreover, did not himself feel well enough to travel — for he 
has a sort of French fever hanging about him. They are 
always getting it, you know. I am sick of hearing one say to 
another, ' J'ai la fi^vre aujourd'hui ! ' Then I said I should go 
without him : * With great pleasure,' he complacently replied, 
provided I would engage a lady as companion, but he should 
not trust me alone. Complimentary to my discretion, was it 
not ? " 

I could not deny it — in a certain sense. 

'^ But the bargain was made ; it was indeed. I am to look 
out for a companion, and then I may be off the next hour to 
England; destination Chandos. Would you like to take the 
place ? " 

A thousand thoughts flew over me at the abrupt question, 
crowding my mind, dyeing my cheeks. The prospect, at the 
first glance, appeared like a haven of rest after Mrs. Paler's. 
But — what would be my duties? — and was I, a comparative 
child, fit for the post ? Should I be deemed so by Monsieur 
de Melissie ? " 

" What should I have to do ? " I asked. 

" Anything I please," she answered. " You must amuse me 
when I am tired, read to me when I feel inclined to listen, play 
to me when I wish, be ready to go out when I want you, give 
orders to my maid for me, write my letters when I am too idle 
to do it, and post yourself at my side to play propriety between 
this and Chandos. Those are the onerous duties of a dame de 
compagnie, are they not? but I have no experience in the 
matter. Could you undertake them ? " 

She spoke all this curiously, in haughty tones, but with a 
smile on her face. I did not know how to take it. " Are you 
speaking seriously, Madame de Melissie ? " 

'< Of course I am. Stay, though. About the payment ? I 
could not afford to give much, for my purse has a hole at both 
ends of it, and I am dreadfully poor. I suppose you have had 
a high salary at Mrs. Paler's ? " 

" Sixty guineas." 

"Oh, don't talk of itl" she exclaimed, stopping her ears. 
" I wish 1 could give it ; but I never could squeeze out more 
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tihan twenty. Anne, I will make a bargain with you : go with 
me to Chandos, stay with me during my visit there ; it will 
not last above a week or two ; and when we return here, I will 
find you a more lucrative situation. For the time you are 
with me, I will give you what I can afford, and of course pay 
your travelling expenses I " 

With the word "Anne," she had gone back to the old 
familiar manner of our school-days. I accepted the offer 
willingly, subject, of course, to the approval of Monsieur de 
Mellissie ; and feeling very doubtful in my own mind whether 
it would be carried out. As to the payment — what she said 
seemed reasonable enough, and money wore but little value in 
my eyes : I had not then found out its uses. Provided I had 
enough for my ordinary wants of dress, it was all I cared for ; 
and a large sum was due to me from Mrs. Paler. 

Somewhat to my surprise. Monsieur de Mellissie approved of 
me as his wife's companion, paying mo a compliment on tho 
occasion. " You are young. Mademoiselle Hereford, but I can 
see you are one fully to be trusted: I confide my wife to 
you." 

" I will do what 1 can, sir." 

" You laugh at my saying that thing," he said, speaking in 
his sometimes rather odd English. " You think my wife can 
better take care of you, than you of her." 

" I am younger than she is." 

"That goes without saying, mademoiselle. You look it. 
The case is this," he added, in a confidential tone. " It is not 
that my wife wants protection on her journey ; she has her 
femme de chambre ; but because I do not think they would 
like to see her arriving alone at Chandos. My lady is difficile." 

The permission to depart accorded, Madame de Mellissie 
was all impatience to set off. I bought a dress or two, but she 
would not allow me time to get them made, and I had to take 
them unmade. Though I was going to Chandos as a humble 
companion, I could not forget that my birth would have entitled 
me to go as a visitor, and wished to dress accordingly. 

The foolish girl that I was! I spent my money down to 
one napoleon and some silver ; it was not very much I had by 
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me ; and then Mrs. Paler, to my intense consternation, told me 
it was not convenient to pay me my salary. 

She owed me thirty guineas. I had received the first thirty 

at the termination of the half-year : it was all spent, including 

what I had laid out now. I appealed to Mrs. Palec*s good 

^ feeling, showing my needy state. In return she appealed to 

mine. 

" My dear Miss Hereford, I have not got it. Until remit- 
tances shall reach me from Mr. Paler, I am very short. You 
do not require money for your journey, Madame Alfred de 
Mellissie pays all that, and I will remit it to you ere you have 
been many days at Chandos. You will not, I am sure, object 
so far to oblige a poor distressed woman." 

What answer could I give ? 

On a lovely September morning we started for Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, Madame Alfred de Mellissie, I, and her maid Pauline. 
Monsieur de Mellissie saw us off at the station. 

" I would have run down to Boulogne to put you on board 
the boat, but that I do not feel well enough ; my fever is very 
bad to-day," he said to me Und his wife. She took no notice of 
the words, but I saw they were true : his pale thin face had a 
hectic flush upon it, his hand, meeting mine in the adieu, burnt 
me through my glove. 

'< Madame de Mellissie, your husband certainly has an attack 
of fever," 1 said, as the tndn started. 

" Ah, yes, no doubt ; the French, as I previously observed, 
are subject to it. But it never comes to anything." 



CHAPTEE XI. 

OHANDOS. 

The station of Hetton, some fifty miles* journey from London 
on the Great Western line, and two from Chandos, lay hot and 
bright in the September sun. It was afternoon when we reached 
it. Madame de Mellissie had preferred to stay a night in 
London, and go on the next day at leisure. A handsome close 

Anzi« Hereford. 10 
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carriage was in waiting outside the station, its three attendants 
wearing the Chandos livery, its panels bearing the arms of the 
Chandos family, surmounted by the badge of England's 
baronetage, the bloody hand. The servants -lifted their hands 
to their hats, and respectfully welcomed Madame de Mellissie. 

" Is mamma well ? " she inquired of them. 

" Quite well, madam." 

" And my brother ? Why is he not here ? " 

"Mr Chandos, madam, was obliged to attend a county 
meeting." 

" Those ponderous county meetings ! " she retorted. " And 
they never do any good. Step in, Miss Hereford." 

We were soon driving along. Pauline sat behind with one 
of the footmen, the other remained to bring on the luggage. 
Madame de Mellissie looked out at the points of road as we 
passed, with all the glee of a child. 

" This is my second visit only to Chandos since my marriage. 
For two years mamma was implacable, and would not see me ; 
but last year she relented, and I came here for a little while. 
I don't believe, though, mamma will ever forgive me in her 
heart. I am sorry for it now." 

" Sorry for having — having married as you did ? " 

"Ay, I am. Those rebellious marriages never bring luck. 
They can't, you know ; only, girls are so thoughtless and stupid. 
I made my own bed, and must lie on it ; it is not so bad as it 
might have been : but— of course, all that's left is to make the 
best of it. Alfred says we should get on better if we had 
children. I say we should not. And there, in the distance, 
you see the chimneys of Chandos. Look, Anne I " 

She was wayward in her moods ; wayward to me as to others. 
Sometimes, during our past journey, she would be distantly 
polite, calling me " Miss Hereford : " the next moment open and 
cordial as ever she had been at school. That she had thrown 
herself away in a worldly point of view, marrying as she did, 
was indisputable, and Emily Chandos was not one to forget it. 

Chandos was a long, low, red-brick house, with gables and 
turrets to its two wings, and a small turret in the middle, which 
gave it a somewhat Gothic appearance. It was only two storeys 
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higb, and struck me as looking low, not elevated, perhaps partly 
from its length. No steps ascended to the house, the lower 
rooms were on a level with the ground outside. It was a sort 
of double house ; the servants' rooms, kitchens, and chambers, 
all looking to the back, where there was a separate entrance. 
Extensive grounds lay around it, but they were so crowded 
with trees, except just close to the house, as to impart a weird- 
like, gloomy appearance ; they completely shut Chandos House 
from the view of the world beyond, and the world beyond from 
the view of Chandos. A pretty trellised portico was at the 
entrance ; jessamine, roses, and clematis entwined themselves 
round it, extending even to the windows on either hand. Before 
the carriage had well stopped, a gentleman rode up on horse- 
back, followed by a groom. He threw himself from his horse, 
and came to the carriage-door. 

" Back just in time to receive you, Emily. How are you, 
my dear ? " 

She jumped lightly from the carriage, and he was turning 
away with her when he saw me. His look of intense surprise 
was curious to behold, and he stopped in hesitation. Emily 
spoke : her tone a slighting one, almost disparaging. 

" It is only my companion. Would you believe it, Harry, 
Alfred took a prudent fit, and would not suffer me to travel 
alone ? So I engaged Miss Hereford : she was in quest of a 
situation ; and we knew each other in days gone by." 

He assisted me from the carriage. It was the same fine man 
1 had seen some years before at Mademoiselle Barlieu's ; the 
same pale countenance, with its delicate features and rather sad 
expression; the same sweet voice. He then gave his arm to 
his sister, and I followed them to the sitting-room. They 
called it the oak-parlour ; a large, square room, somewhat dark, 
its colours harmoniously blending, and its windows shaded with 
the trained clematis and jessamine. It was the favourite sitting- 
room at Chandos. Other reception-rooms there were : a gorgeous 
double drawing-room, a well-stored library, a spacious dining- 
room ; but the oak-parlour was the favourite. And none could 
wonder at it ; for it was one of those seductive apartments that 
speak to tho feelings of repose. 
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" Where's mamma ? " exclaimed Emily, as we entered. 

" Not far ; she will be here directly, you may be sure," re- 
plied Mr. Chandos. " Is this your first visit to our part of the 
country, Miss Hereford ? " 

" Yes ; I never was here before." 

Now what was there in this reply to offend Madame de 
Mellissie ? or did she resent his speaking to me at all ? She 
turned round, haughty pride stamped on every line of her 
countenance, rebuke on her tongue : though the rebuke lay in 
the tone, rather than in the words. 

*' Miss Hereford I the gentleman to whom you speak is Mr. 
Chandos." 

Had I again omitted the sign of my dependent situation, the 
" sir ? " I, who had resolved, with my then burning face (burn- 
ing again now), never so to offend for the future — I supposed 
that that was the meaning of Madame de Mellissie ; I suppose 
so still, to this hour. I had spoken as though I were the equal 
cf Mr. Chandos: I must not — I would not — so offend again. 

" Emily, my love, you are welcome." 

A little woman had entered the room, and was holding 
Madame de Mellissie in her arms. It was Lady Chandos. She 
wore a small and pretty widow's cap of net, a rich but soft 
black silk dress, and black lace mittens. Her nose was sharp, 
and her small face had a permanent redness, the result of dis- 
turbed health. She was not like her daughter, not half so 
beautiful ; and she was not like her handsome son, unless it 
was in the subdued, sad expression. She quite started back 
when her eyes fell on me, evidently not prepared to see a 
stranger. 

" Miss Hereford, mamma ; a young lady whom I have engaged 
as companion. Alfred would not suffer me to travel alone." 

Lady Chandos turned to me with a pleasant smile, but it 
struck me as being a forced one. 

" I think you look more fit to take care of Miss Hereford, 
Emily, than Miss Hereford of you," she said. 

" I am the elder by some two or three years, if you mean 
that, mamma. Oh ! it was just a whim of my husband's." 

More questioning on either side ; just the information sought 
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for when relatives meet after a long absence. Emily answered 
carelessly and lightly ; and I sat behind, unnoticed. 

Hill was called. Hill was still at Chandos, lady's-maid and 
housekeeper, a confidential servant. She came forward, wear- 
ing a dark-brown gown and handsome black silk apron, her 
grey hair banded under her close white lace cap. Lady Chandos 
spoke with her in an undertone, most likely consulting what 
chamber I should be placed in, for Hill turned her eyes upon 
me and looked cross. 

A wide staircase, its balustrades of carved oak, gilded in 
places, wound up to the rooms above. A gallery, lighted from 
above, ran along this upper floor, from wing to wing, paintings 
lining it. It seemed as if the wings had some time been added 
to the house, for they were of a different style of architecture. 
A green-baize door shut them out from the gallery. Beyond 
this was a narrow corridor, and then a double door of stout oak, 
which formed the real entrance to the wings: the same- on both 
sides. What rooms might be within them, I did not yet know. 
Each wing had a staircase of communication between its upper 
and lower floors, and also a small door of exit to the grounds 
on the sides of the house, where the trees grew very thick. In 
the east wing (the house, you must understand, facing the 
south), this lower outer door was kept locked and barred — to 
all intents and purposes, closed up ; in the west wing, which 
was inhabited exclusively by Lady Chandos, the door was 
simply locked, and could be opened inside at will ; though no 
one ever made use of it but herself, and she very rarely 

Several rooms opened from the gallery to the front— all of 
them bed-chambers, except one: that was the library. The 
library was the room next to the east wing. Opposite to it was 
a door opening to a room that looked back, level with the north 
rooms in the east wing. A similar room opened from the gallery 
at the other end. In fact, the house was built in uniform— one 
end the same as the other. Between the doors of these two 
rooms the wall of the gallery ran unbroken; there was, in 
fact, no communication whatever, as regards the upper rooms, 
between the back portion of the house and the front. 

And now for the groimd-floor. The portico was not in th« 
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middle of the boose, but near to the east wing ; one locm onl j, 
the large dining-rooin, that feemed to be nerer used, lying 
between. The hall wa« rather small, dark, and shut in,tiie oak 
parlour being on the left hand as jon Altered. Two doors at 
the back of the hall led, the one to the handsome staircase, the 
other to the kitchens and other domestic rooms belonging to 
the household. A spacious corridor, underneath the gallezy 
above, branched off from the hall hj means of an open archwaj 
behind the oak parlour, and ran along the house; and the 
various reception rooms, all looking front, including Mr. 
(.'handos's private sitting-room, opened from it A passage at 
the other end of the corridor led to the rooms at the back, but 
it had been closed up ; and there was no communication what- 
ever on this lower floor with the wings. The doors in the hall, 
leading to the stairs and to the servants' offices, as often as not 
stood open during the day. Lady Chandos sat much in iho 
west wing ; she seemed to like being alone. And I think that 
is all that need be said at present with regard to the indoor 
features of the house. The description has not been given 
unnecessarily. 

Hill marshalled me up the staircase. It had been decided 
that I was to have the " blue room." The stairs terminated in 
a wide landing. The library and the east wing lay to the 
right, as we ascended ; the long gallery on the left. Hill passed 
two chamber-doors, and opened a third, that of the blue room. 
It was as little calculated for immediate occupation as any 
room can well be ; the whole of the furniture being covered up 
with clean sheets of linen, except the blue silk window-hangings. 
Madame de Mellissie had the room next to it, and I could hear 
her talking in it with her mother. Hill surveyed matters, and 
gave a sort of grunt. 

" Ugh ! I thought the maids had uncovered this room yester- 
day : as I've just told my lady. They must have hurried over 
their cleaning pretty quick. Please to step this way, miss. 
If you'll wait here a few minutes, I'll have things arranged." 

She went back along the gallery, opened the door of the first 
bedroom on this side the staircase, and showed me in. It was 
a very pretty room, not large ; its hangings and curtains of 
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delicate cbintz, lined with pale rose-colour, and its furniture 
not covered up, but as evidently not in occupation. I wondered 
why they could not put me in that. The window was wide 
open. I untied my bonnet and stood there. Hill closing the 
door and going downstairs, no doubt to call up the housemaids. 

With the exception of the gravel drive below, and the green 
lawn in front of it, its velvet softness dotted with the brightest 
flowers, the place seemed to look upon nothing but trees, inter- 
sected with gloomy walks. Trees of all sorts — low as dwarf 
shrubs, high as towering poplars, dark green, light green, bright 
green. The walks branched everywhere — one in particular, 
just opposite my window, looked very gloomy, shaded as it was 
by dark pine-trees. I found afterwards that it was called the 
Pine Walk. Why the place should have struck upon me with 
a gloom, I can hardly tell ; other people might have seen 
nothing to justify the impression. " Chandos has need to live 
in a world of its own," I thought, " for assuredly it is shut in 
from all view of the outer world." 

There arose a sound as of some one softly whistling. It 
came from the adjacent window, one in the gallery, which must 
have been open the same as mine. I did not like to lean 
forward and look. Another moment, and the whistling ceased ; 
some one else appeared to have come up, and voices in conver- 
sation supervened. They were those of Lady Chandos and her 
son, and I became an involuntary hearer of what troubled me 
much. 

" This is one of Emily's wild actions," said Lady Chandos. 
" She knows quite enough of our unhappy secrets to be sure 
that a stranger is not wanted at Chandos." 

" Look for the most improbable thing in the world, mother, 
before you look for discretion or thought in Emily," was the 
reply of Mr. Chandos. " But this is only a young girl, 
unsuspicious naturally from her age and sex: Emily might 
have introduced a more dangerous inmate. And it may happen 
tlat " 

" I know what you would urge, Harry," interrupted the voice 
of Lady Chandos. " But there's no certainty. There cannot 
be : and it is most unfortunate that Emily should have brought 
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her here. Every niglit, night by night as they come round, I 
he awake shivering; if the wind does but move the trees, I 
start ; if an owl shrieks forth its dreary note, I almost shriek 
with it. You know what we have cause to fear. And for a 
stranger to be sleeping in the house ! " 

^' Yes, it is certainly unfortunate." 

*<It is more than that; it is dangerous. Harry, I have 
never, I hope, done a discourteous thing, but it did occur to mo 
to put this young girl to sleep on the servants' side of the 
house. I think her being so ladylike in appearance saved her 
from it, not my good manners. I don't know what to do." 

Mr. Chandos made no reply. 

<' I wish I had done it I " resumed Lady Chandos. '^ But 
there's another thing — Emily might object : and to have any 
fuss would be worse than all. Still, look at the risk — the 
stake 1 Is it too late, do you think, Harry ? Would it do to 
change her room now ? " 

"My dear mother, you are the best judge," observed Mr. 
Chandos. " I should not change the room if I could possibly 
avoid it ; the young lady might consider it in the light of an 
indignity. Emily introduced her in a slighting sort of manner ; 
but her looks are refined, her manners those of a gentlewoman." 

« Yes, that's true." 

" How long does Emily think of remaining ? " 

" She says two weeks. But she is as uncertain as the wind. 
How could she think of bringing a stranger with her ? " 

" Have you told her all ? — why it is just now particularly 
undesirable ? " 

" No. She never has been told. And I hope and trust she 
may be gone again before — before trouble comes." 

" Quite right ; I should not tell her. Well, mother, as you 
ask my opinion, I say things had better remain as arranged ; 
let the young lady occupy the blue room. How cross Hill 
looked over it I " 

" Not without cause. I cannot think how Emily can have 
been so senseless. It is just as though she had planned the 
annoyance — bringing her here without writing 1 Had she 
written^ I should have forbidden it." 
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" Let us hope that nothing will happen." 

" Harry, we cannot answer for it. Again, on Ethel's account, 
a stranger in the house is not desirable. Emily might have 
thought of that." 

The voices ceased ; I suppose the speakers quitted the place ; 
and down I sat, overwhelmed with shame and consternation. 
To be introduced in this unwelcome manner into a house, 
bringing annoyance and discomfort to its inmates, seemed to 
me little less than a crime ; I could scarcely have felt more 
guilty had I committed one. 

And what was the mystery ? That something or other was 
amiss in the family was all too evident. '* Have they a ghost 
here?" I said to myself, in peevishness. Involimtarily the 
long-past words of Annette Barlieu flashed into my mind : and 
I had never thought of them since they were spoken. " There 
is always a cloud hanging over Chandos. They do not care to 
have a governess residing there : Miladi said it to me." Then 
what was the cloud ? — ^what was the fear ? * 

Hill came in again, saying I was to keep the chintz-room. 
Lady Chandos, in passing just now along the gallery to her 
own apartments in the west wing, saw for the first time that 
the blue room was not ready. So it was decided between her 
and Hill that I should occupy the chintz one. 

The luggage was brought up, and I began to dress for 
dinner. A question occurred to me — are companions expected 
to dress, in the wider sense of the term ? I really did not 
know, in my inexperience. My birth entitled me to do so ; but 
did my position ? A minute's hesitation told me I was a guest 
at Chandos, treated and regarded as one, and might appear 
accordingly. So I put on a pretty low blue silk, with my 
necklace of real pearls, that had once been mamma's, and the 
pale-blue enamelled bracelets with the pearl clasps. I had 
been obliged to dress a good deal at Mrs. Paler's in the even- 
ing ; and — to confess the truth — ^I liked it. 

I stood at the door, hesitating whether to go down, as one is 
apt to do In a house, the ways of which are imfamiliar, when 
Mr. Chandos, ready for dinner, came suddenly out of the room 
opposite to the library, nearly opposite to mine, the one that I 
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spoke of as looking to the back of the house, and adjoining the 
back rooms of the east wing. I concluded that it was his bed- 
chamber. He smiled at me as he crossed to the stairs, but did 
not say anything. Directly after, Emily de Mellissie appeared 
in the gallery, radiant in white silk, with an apple-blush rose in 
her hair, and a diamond aigrette embedded in it They said she 
was full of whims — as I knew for myself. How ardently I hoped 
that some whim would send her speedily away from Chandos ! 

We went into the first drawing-room, one of the most 
beautiful rooms I had ever seen, its fittings violet and gold. 
Lady Chandos was there, and did not appear to have changed 
her dress. The dinner was served in the oak-parlour ; not once 
in a year did they nse the great dining-room. Lady Chandos 
kindly passed her arm through mine ; and Mr. Chandos brought 
in his sister. 

It was a pleasant dinner, and a pleasant evening. Emily 
was on her best behaviour, telling all manner of amusing 
anecdotes of Paris life to her mother and brother, ignoring me. 
I listened, aiAl was spoken to by the others now and then. We 
did not quit the oak-parlour. When dessert was taken, 
Hickens, the butler, removed it and brought in tea. "After 
my snug sitting-room upstairs, the drawing-room is so large," 
observed Lady Chandos to me, as if in apology ; " I like this 
parlour best." 

Upon retiring to rest a neat-looking servant with light hair, 
whose name I found was Harriet, came to the chintz-room, and 
asked whether she should do anything for me. She said she 
was one of the housemaids — there were two besides herself, 
Lizzy Dene and Emma. Altogether, including the coachman, 
a helper in the stables, and two gardeners —all four of whom 
were out of doors, living half-a-mile away-^there were seven- 
teen servants at Chandos. A large nimiber, as it seemed to 
me, considering the very little attendance that was required of 
them. I told Harriet I had been accustomed to wait upon 
myself, and she retired. 

But I could not get to sleep. The conversation I had over- 
heard kept haunting me. I wondered what the mystery could 
be ; I wondered whether 1 should be disturbed in the night by 
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noises, or anything else. What uncanny doings could there be 
in the house ?— what unseemly inmates, rendering it inexpedient 
that a stranger should share its hospitality? Was it really 
tenanted by ghosts? — or by something worse? At any rate, 
they did not molest me, and my sleep at last was tranquil. 

We went down the following morning at half-past eight; 
Emily in a white dimity robe of no shape, but tied round the 
waist with a scarlet cord, the effect altogether rather untidy ; I 
in a mauve-coloured muslin, with ribbons of the same shade ; 
and found Lady and Mr. Chandos waiting breakfast in the oak- 
parlour. The panels of this room were of alternate white and 
carved oak, with a great deal of gilding about both ; it had a 
most unusual appearance ; I had never seen anything like it 
before. The ceiling was white, with gilt scrolls round it, and 
cornices. The large chimney-glass was in a carved oak frame, 
gilded in places to match the walls; the slanting girandole 
opposite the window, reflecting the green grass and the waving 
trees in its convex mirrored suifaco, had a similar frame. The 
chandelier for the wax lights was of gilt, also the branches on 
the mantelpiece, and those of the girandole. It was a pleasant 
room to enter — as I thought that morning. The oak-brown 
silk curtains, with their golden satin-wrought flowers, were 
drawn quite back from the windows, which were thrown open to 
the lovely morning air ; a bright fire burnt in the grate opposite 
the door ; the breakfast-table with its snow-white linen, its 
painted Worcester china, and its glittering silver, was in the 
centre. Easy-chairs stood about the room, a sofa against the 
wall — all covered to match the curtains — brown and gold: a 
piano was there, a sideboard stood at the back, underneath the 
reflecting mirror ; other chairs, tables, ornaments ; and the 
dark carpet was soft as the softest moss. Out of all order 
though cavillers for severe taste might have called the room. I 
know that it possessed an indescribable charm. 

Lady Chandos, dressed just as she had been the previous 
day — and I found it was her usual dress at all times — sat with 
her back to the window, her son facing her, I and Emily on 
either side. Breakfast was about half over when Hickens 
brought in some letters on a small silver waiter, presenting 
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them to Mr. Ghandos. I was soon to learn that all letters 
coming to the house, whether for servants or others, were in- 
yariably handed first of all to Mr. Chandos. One of these was 
directed to '^ Lady Chandos ; " two to " Harry Chandos, 
Esquire ; " the fourth to " Mrs. Chandos." Mr. Chandos put his 
mother's letter on the waiter again, and Hickens handed it to 
her. He then came back with the waiter to his master, who 
placed the other letter upon it. 

« For Mrs. Chandos." And Hickens went out with it. 

Who was Mrs. Chandos ? I should have liked to ask, but 
dared not. 

'^ Do you mean to say that there is no letter for me, Harry ? " 
exclaimed Madame de Mellissie. ^' That's my punctual 
husband! He said he should be quite certain to send me a 
letter to-day." 

'* The French mail often comes in later, Emily," remarked 
her brother. 

He and Lady Chandos read their letters, Emily talked and 
laughed, and the meal came to an end. At its conclusion Mr. 
Chandos offered to go round the grounds with his sister. 

" Yes, I'll go," she answered. " You can go also, Miss Here- 
ford, if you like. But we must get our bonnets and parasols, 
first, Harry." 

My bonnet and parasol were soon found, and I stood at my 
bedroom door, waiting for Emily. As she came down the 
galleiy, the green-baize door on my right, leading to the east 
wing, opened, and a middle-aged lady appeared at it. Madame 
de Mellissie advanced and cordially saluted her. 

" I should have paid you a visit yesterday, Mrs. Freeman, 
but that I heard Mrs. Chandos was ill." 

" You are very kind, madam," was the lady's reply " Mrs. 
Ghandos was exceedingly unwell yesterday, but she is better 
to-day. She " 

Mrs. Freeman was interrupted. A lovely-looking girl — girl 
she looked, though she may have been seven or eight-and-twenty 
— appeared at the door of one of the rooms in the wing. Her 
dress was white ; she wore a beautiful little head-dress of lace 
and lavender ribbons, and she came forward, smiling. 
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"I beard you had arrived, Emily dear, and should have 
joined you all yesterday, but I was so poorly," she said, clasp- 
ing Madame de Mellissie's hand. " How well you look ! " 

" And you look well also," replied Emily. " We must never 
judge you by your looks, Mrs. Chandos." 

" No, that you must not : I always look in rude health, in 
spite of my ailments," answered Mrs. Chandos. " Will you not 
come and sit with me for half-an-hour ? " 

" Of course I will," was Madame de Mellissie's reply, as she 
untied her bonnet and threw it to me carelessly, speaking as 
careless words. 

*^ Have the goodness to tell Mr. Chandos that I am not going 
out yet." Mrs. Chandos, who had not noticed me before, 
turned in surprise, and looked at me ; but Madame de Mellissie 
did not, I suppose, deem me worth an introduction. 

I went downstairs to deliver her message. Mr. Chandos was 
waiting in the oak-parlour, talking to his mother. 

" Madame de Mellissie has desired me to say that she will 
not go out yet, sir." 

" I did not expect she would," he answered, with a slight 
laugh, " for she is as changeable as the wind. Tell her so from 
me, will you, Miss Hereford ? " 

He bent his dark blue eyes upon me with a half-saucy 
glance, as if intimating that he meant what he said. 

" Very well, sir." 

I returned to my own room, took off my things, and sat down 
to think. 

Who was Mrs. Chandos ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

OUT OF DOORS AT CHANDOS. 



That day was a dull one. I did not feel at home, and could 
not make myself feel so. Madame de Mellissie went out in the 
carriage with Lady Chandos, and I was alone. I strolled out 
a little in the afternoon, just to see what the place outside was 
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like. Tlie entrance-gates were on the left, the gravel drive 
leading straight to them ; bat there were so many paths and 
walks, and trees and rocks, and banks and flower-beds on 
either side, that you might almost lose yourself, and quite lose 
sight of the broad drive. The most curious-looking feature 
about Chandos was the little upper turret : but for the narrow 
Gothic window in it, it might have been taken for a pigeon- 
house. 

I came back, and crossed to the Pine Walk ; that again was 
intersected by paths, conducting it was hard to say whither. 
The trees towered aloft, the lower shrubs were high and thick. 
In three minutes after quitting the house, not a vestige even of 
its chinmeys was to be seen; and I retraced my steps, not 
caring to lose myself. But for the beautiful order in which 
everything was kept, the place might have been called a 
wilderness. 

I noticed one thing : that the front windows in each of the 
wings had their inside shutters closed; strong oak shutters: 
both the lower and the upper rooms were shut in from the 
light of day. I never saw them opened while I stayed at 
Chandos. The lower windows, looking to the sides of the 
house, wore also kept dark; but the rooms above and those 
looking to the back were open. A narrow gravel path, shut in 
by laurels, led round the wings to the back of the house. The 
servants used that by the east wing, the one inhabited by Mrs. 
Chandos. No one used the other, except Lady Chandos. For 
a servant or any one else to be seen there would have been 
high treason, involving probably dismissal. It was an under- 
stood law of the house, and never rebelled against. The shrubs 
on Lady Chandos's side had grown thick as a very grove, 
affording just space for one person to pass to the small door 
tliat gave entrance to the wing. I knew nothing of the pro- 
hibition in strolling there that day On learning it afterwards, 
1 felt thankful not to have been seen. 

I was indoors, and sitting in my bed-chamber, the chintz- 
room, when the carriage returned. Emily, in high spirits, saw 
mo an hIio ran upstairs, and cmi » jau, 

^▲11 aloai^ AbmI JH^MHHMHHfcMjpbig drive. To- 
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morrow, if you are good, you shall have one; well take the 
large carriage.** 

She stood with her foot on a small low chair, tilting it 
about, and looking out at the servants, who were turning the 
horses to drive round to the stables at the back. 

" What a nice place this seems to be, Madame de Mellissie ! 
But I think, if I were Lady Chandos, I should have the trees 
and shrubs thinned a little." 

" It is mamma's pleasure that they shall be thick. She only 
lives in retirement. Were my brother, Sir Thomas, to come 
home, he might effect a change. As long as he is away, mamma's 
will is paramount at Chandos." 

" How many brothers have you ? " 

" Two. Sir Thomas and Harry." 

" Have you lost any ? " 

" Any brothers ? A little one : Greville. He died when he 
was six years old. Why do you ask ? " 

" I was only wondering who Mrs. Chandos was. It has been 
crossing my mind that she is perhaps a daughter-in-law." 

Madame de Mellissie turned on me a haughty face of reproof. 
** It certainly is no affair of yours. Miss Hereford. Mrs. Chandos 
is Mrs. Chandos ; she is no impostor." 

" I beg your pardon, madam," I meekly answered, feeling I 
had deserved it. What right had I, Anne Hereford, to be 
curious, and to show it ? 

It effectually silenced me for the rest of the day. We dined 
together ; herself. Lady Chandos, and I. Mrs. Chandos I saw 
no more of, and Mr. Chandos was dining at Marden, a town 
some few miles off. 

We were at breakfast the following morning, when the 
letters, as before, were brought in. Two or three for the 
servants, which Mr. Chandos returned to Hickens, one for 
Mr. Chandos, and one for Madame Alfred de Mellissie. 

"I thought he would be writing," Emily observed, in 
a tone of apathy, carelessly holding out her hand for the 
letter. " Though I know he hates it like poison, Frenchman 
like." 

" It is not your husband's hand, Emily," said Mr. Chandos. 
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"No? Wliy — I declare it is old Madame de Mellissie'sl 
What can be amiss ? " she cried. 

'< There! was ever anything like thatt" she exclaimed, 
glancing down the letter. *' Alfred's taken ill : his fancied 
gastricfever has tamed into a real one. And I mnst go back 
without delay, the old m^re writes." 

" Is he very ill ? " inquired Lady Ghandos. 

'* So she says — in danger. But she is timid and fanciful. I 
shall not go." 

" Will you allow me to see the letter, Emily ? " asked Lady 
Chandos, in a grave tone. 

" See it and welcome ; read it out for the public benefit, if 
you will, mamma. Look at Harry, staring at me with his blue 
eyes! He deems me, no doubt, the very model of a loving 
wife." 

"Emily! can you have read this letter?" asked Lady 
Chandos. 

« Yes, IVe read it." 

" Then how can you hesitate ? Your husband is in danger ! 
he may not survive: he will not, they say, unless a change 
takes place. You must hasten away by the first train." 

" Mamma, you need not take the half of it for gospel. Madame 
de Mellissie is so wrapped up in her son, that if his finger 
aches she sends for a doctor, and asks whether it will mortify." 

" Child ! I must recommend you to go," was the impressive 
response of Lady Chandos. 

" Of course I shall go ; I never meant to hesitate," came the 
peevish answer. " But it is excessively tiresome." 

It appeared that the letter to Mr. Chandos was also from 
Madame de Mellissie, asking him to urge his sister's instant 
departure. She finished her breakfast, and was leaving the 
room to prepare, when she saw me following. 

" I do not want you just now. Miss Hereford. Pauline will 
soe to my things." 

" But I have my own to pack." 

" Your own ! What for ? Alfred de Mellissie is not your 
husband, that you should hasten to him." 

" But — am I not to go with you, madam ? " 
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" Certainly not," was her emphatic answer. " It would be a 
needless expense and trouble." 

I felt dumbfounded. " But, Madame de Mellissie, what am 
I to do ? " 

" Do ! Why, stay here till my return. What else should 
you do ? I shall be back in a few days at most. I know what 
Monsieur *AKred*s danger is ! Only, if I did not make the 
journey, madame la mere would hold me forth to all Paris as a 
model of barbarity. Mamma," she quickly added, turning to 
Lady Chandos, "I shall return here to finish my visit as soon 
as I can get away. It will not be a week before you will see 
me again. You can let Miss Hereford wait here for me, can't 
you ? Can't you, Harry ? " 

" Provided Miss Hereford will make herseK at home with us, 
which I fancy she has not yet done," was the reply of Mr. 
Chandos, looldng at me with a smile. Lady Chandos simply 
bowed her head. 

" Oh, she is one who always gives you the notion of being 
shy," carelessly replied Emily, as she ran up the staircase. 

What was I to do ? I could not say to her, " You shall take 
me ; " but, after the conversation I had overheard, it was most 
unpleasant to me to stay. I ran after Emily. I told her that 
my remaining might not be really agreeable to Lady and Mr. 
Chandos. Her reply was, that they must make it agreeable, 
for there was no accommodation for me at Madame de Mel- 
lissie's. 

" Look here, Anne ; don't be shy and stupid. I cannot drop 
you in the street like a waif, en route, and I cannot take you 
home. Suppose Alfred's illness should turn to typhus-fever ? 
would it be well for you to be there ? But there's no room for 
you, and that's the fact." 

I disclosed to her my penniless condition, for some of my 
poor twenty-five shillings had melted on the journey from Paris, 
and I had only fifteen left. I begged her to lend me some 
money, and I would find my way alone, to Nulle. Emily 
laughed heartily, but she did not give me any. 

" I shall be back next week, child. Make yourself easy." 

By midday she was gone, Pauline attending her, and Mr. 

Anne Hereford. 11 
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Ghandos escorting her to the station. I was left, with the 
words I had heard spoken, as to my unwelcome presence in the 
house, beating their refrain on my brain. Whether Lady 
Chandos remonstrated privately with her daughter against 
leaving me, or whether she recognized it as a sort of necessity, 
and tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement, I had no means of 
knowing. 

What was I to do with myself? Put on my things and go 
out? There was nothing else to do. As I came down with 
them on, Lady Chandos met me in the hall. 

" Ai'e you going out. Miss Hereford ? " 

** K you have no objection, madam. But I was only going 
because I felt at a loss for something to occupy myself with. 
Perhaps you can give me something to do. Lady Chandos ? " 

" I cannot aid you, I believe. It is a pity Madame de 
Mellissie should have left you here, for I fear you will find it 
dull ; but I suppose there was no help for it. I speak for your 
sake, my dear," she kindly added. 

" I should be so glad to do anything for you. I can sew.** 

" My maids do the sewing," she said. " You will find some 
pleasant walks in the vicinity. There is one to the left, as you 
leave the gates, exceedingly rural and quiet. Ton will be quite 
safe ; it is an honest neighbourhood." 

I found the walk she spoke of, and stayed out for nearly two 
hours. Not a single house, except one, did I pass. 1 found 
afterwards that what few houses there were lay to the right. 
This one stood in view of the entrance-gates, nearly opposite to 
the lodge ; a substantial, moderate-sized house, closed at pre- 
sent, and displaying a board — " To Let." I had haK a mind 
to open its front-gate and explore the garden, but I had been 
out long enough, and turned to Chandos. 

1 was not to go home without an adventure. In passing through 
the small iron gate, by the side of the large ones, an awfully 
fierce great dog sprang ibrward, savagely barking. Back I 
flew, and shut th€( gate between us : why he did not leap over 
the gate, I don't know ; he stood there barking, and rattling 
part of a chain that was attached tojiis collar. Never having 
been brought into contact v^rith dogs, I was terribly afraid of 
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fierce ones, and cowered there in an agony of fear, not daring 
to run away, lest the angry animal should leap the gate and 
spring upon me. 

Footsteps came behind me, and I looked round, hoping for 
protection. It was Mr. Chandos. He saw what was the 
matter, and seemed to make but one bound to the gate. 

« Stay there. Miss Hereford ! " 

He passed quietly through, and confronted the dog ; the dog 
confronted him, barking still. 

" Nero ! " 

The voice allayed the angry passions, and the dog stepped 
up. Mr. Chandos seized the end of the chain. 

" You and I must have a settling for this, Nero. Will you 
come here. Miss Hereford, and I will teach him to know you, 
so that he does not alarm you again, should he get loose. He 
must have broken his chain." 

" Oh, sir ! Pray do not make me come near him I " 

Mr. Chandos turned his face quickly towards me. "Are 
you afraid of dogs ? " 

" Eather, sir. I am of that one." 

At this juncture, a groom came running up, in search of the 
dog. Mr. Chandos spoke sharply to him, and the man answered, 
in a tone of deprecation, that it was no fault of his ; that the 
dog sometimes, in his fits of effort to get loose was as a " bom 
devil," and in one of those fits had, a quarter-of-an-hour before, 
snapped his chain, and burst through the stable window. 

''He has run the fit off, then," said Mr. Chandos, " for he is quiet 
enough now. Take him back, and mind you secure him well." 

The man took the chain in his hand, and went off, leading 
the dog. Mr. Chandos opened the gate for me. I had not 
overcome the fright yet, and my face felt ashy pale. 

" My poor child ! It has indeed frightened you. Do you 
feel faint ? " 

" I shall not faint, sir. I never fainted in my life." 

Without the least ceremony, he placed my hand within his 
arm, and walked on. A little to the right, underneath some 
thick cypress trees, there was a bench. He bade me sit down, 
and seated himseK beside me. 
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" You will be all the better for resting here a minnte or two. 
How did it happen ? Where did you and Mr. Nero encounter 
each other ? " 

'< I had been out walking, sir. Lady Chandos told me of a 
pretty walk there is to the left, outside the gates. In coming 
back, I was just inside the gate, when the dog came up, leaping 
and barking." 

" And you were frightened ? *' 

"Very much frightened. Had I not occasion, sir? One 
moment later, and he might have torn me to pieces." 

" It is my dog," he resumed, " and I am exceedingly sorry he 
should have given you alarm. Will you return good for evil ? " 

" Good for evil I In what manner, sir ? " I asked. 

" By not mentioning this to my mother," he replied. " She 
has a great dislike to dogs being kept on the premises. Some 
few months ago, when a friend of mine was dying, he asked me 
to take his dog — this one which has just frightened you — but 
Lady Chandos would only consent to its coming here on con- 
dition that it should be kept tied up. It is a valuable dog, 
though fierce on occasions, the confinement to which it is for 
the most part condemned making it more fierce. I will take 
care it does not break bounds again, and I would prefer that 
my mother should not know of this." 

" I will not tell her, sir. I suppose Lady Chandos dislikes 
dogs as much as I do ? " 

'' She does not dislike dogs : she rather likes them. But she 
objects — at least, she has objected latterly — to having dogs 
loose about the premises." 

*' She fears their going mad, perhaps ? " 

Mr. Chandos laughed. " No, she does not fear that. I must 
make you and Nero friends. Miss Hereford ; you will then find 
how little he is to be dreaded. You shall come to the stables 
with me when he is chained up fast. How long have you 
known my sister ? " he resumed, changing the subject. 

" I knew her a little at Mademoiselle Barlieu's. I entered 
the school just before she left it." 

"Then you must have known — ^have known — the circum- 
stances under which she quitted it ? " 
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He had begun the sentence rapidly, as if impelled to it by 
impulse, but after the hesitation, continued it more slowly. 

" Yes, sir. They could not be kept from the school." 

" A mad act — a mad act I " he murmured ; " and — if I may 
read signs — ^heartily repented of. It is, I fancy, an exemplifica- 
tion of the old saying. Miss Hereford, * Marry in haste, and 
repent at leisure.' Poor Emily has leisure enough for it before 
her : she is only beginning life. I went over at the time to 
Mademoiselle Barlieu's." 

" Yes, sir ; I saw you when you were going away, and I hid 
myself in a niche of the hall while you passed. I knew you 
again as soon as I met you here." 

"You must have a good memory for faces, then," he said, 
laughing. 

" I think a circumstance made me recollect you, sir. It was, 
that your face struck upon me at Mademoiselle Barlieu's as 
being familiar to my memory; I felt sure that if I had not seen 
you before, I had seen some one very like you." 

He turned and looked at me a full minute ere he spoke. 

« Who was it, Miss Hereford ? " 

" I cannot tell, sir. I wish I could tell. The resemblance 
in your face haunts me still." 

" It's not much of a face to remember," he slightingly said, 
as a stout gentleman came through the entrance-gates. He 
carried a roll of paper, or parchment, and was wiping his 
brows, his hat off. 

" You look warm, Dexter," called out Mr. Chandos. 

" It's a close day for autumn, sir, and I walked over," was 
the response of the new-comer, as he turned out of the great 
drive and came up. " I'm glad to catch you at home, Mr. 
Chandos. I have had an offer for this house." 

Mr. Chandos made room for him to sit down. " I have been 
turning myself into a knight-errant, Dexter ; delivering a lady 
from the fangs of a ferocious dog." 

Mr. Dexter looked as if he did not know whether to take the 
words in jest or earnest. 

" That dog of mine got loose, and terrified this young lady 
nearly out of her life. I really do not know but he would have 
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attacked her, had I not come home at the very moment. She is 
Bitting here to gain breath and courage. About the house? 
which house do you mean ? " 

"I speak of the house opposite your lodge-gates, sir," 
resumed Mr. Dexter, after giving me a polite nod. *' Haines 
came over to me this morning, saying a gentleman wished to 
take it, and required to enter immediately." 

" What gentleman ? Who is he ? " 

" Nobody belonging to this neighbourhood, sir : a stranger. 
Haines spoke of a Mr. Freshfield ; but was not clear upon the 
point whether it was for Mr. Freshfield himself, or for a friend 
of Mr. Freshfield's. It's all perfectly right, Haines says ; he 
will be answerable for that ; rent as safe as if it were paid 
beforehand." 

"Well, I shall be glad to let the house," returned Mr. 
Chandos. " You need not rise, Miss Hereford ; we are not dis- 
cussing secrets. It has been empty these nine months, you know. 
Dexter ; and empty houses bring no good to themselves." 

" Very true, sir. I had an offer for it some days back, and 
did not trouble you with it, for I know you would not have 
accepted the tenant. It was that Major Mann, and his rough 
lot," added Mr. Dexter, dropping his voice. 

"Oh," shortly replied Mr. Chandos, his lip curling. "I 
should be sorry to have them within hail of my gates." 

" I was sure of that. He pressed hard, though ; seemed to 
have taken a fancy for the place. I put him off as civilly as I 
could : it's no use to make enemies of people, where it can be 
helped. ' My Lady Chandos will only let it to a quiet tenant,' 
I told him. * Wants a Darby and Joan, perhaps?' said he, 
turning up his nose. 'Something of that sort, major,' I 
answered ; and so the thing dropped through. Haines assures 
me the present applicant is most respectable ; all that could be 
desired." 

" Very well, Dexter, I give you power to treat. You know 
who would be acceptable and who not, just as well as I do." 

" Haines wants the bargain to be concluded to-day, sir," said 
Mr. Dexter, rising. " He has orders to furnish at once." 

" Is Haines going to furnish ? " 
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<'As it appears. I should fancy it may be for some one 
arriving from abroad. There's plenty of money, Haines says. 
I had better put a man or two on to the garden at once, had I 
not, sir ? " 

''Yes. And don't have those complaints about the locks, 
Dexter, as we had, you may remember, when the last house on 
the estate was let. Let them be examined throughout." 

"I'm off, then," said Mr. Dexter. "Good-day, sir. My 
respects to my lady. Good-day, ma'am." 

" Good-day," I answered. 

"Possessions bring trouble. Miss Hereford," cried Mr. 
Chandos, as Mr. Dexter moved away. " There are several 
houses on this estate, and they are almost as much plague as 
profit. One tenant finds fault and grumbles; another must 
have this, that, and the other done ; a third runs away, leaving 
no rent behind him, and his premises dilapidated. Our last 
agent was not a desirable one ; accepted tenants who were not 
eligible, and did not look after details. He died some months 
back, and a pretty game we found he had been carrying on ; 
grinding the tenants down, and cheating us. Dexter, recently 
appointed, appears to be a keen man of business, and straight- 
forward : that is, as agents go : they are none of them too 
honest." 

" I think I should let the houses for myself, sir, on my own 
estate, and not employ an agent." 

" Do you mean that as a piece of advice to me, Miss Here- 
ford ? " he returned, smiling. " What I might do on my own 
estate, 1 cannot answer for : but this one is not mine. It 
belongs to my brother, Sir Thomas Chandos. The mistress of 
it for the time being is my mother ; but I take the trouble off 
her hands. Here's Dexter coming back again 1 " 

" It is not often I go away and leave half my errand undone, 
though I have this time," Mr. Dexter called out as he came up, 
and extended the roll of paper he held. " This is the plan of 
the proposed alteration in the stables at the farm, sir, which 
you wished to look over. Shall I carry it to the house ? " 

" By no means. I'll carry it myself, if you will give it me," 
replied Mr. Chandos And the agent finally departed. 
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" Yes," said Lady Chandos, in decisive tones, " and that pre- 
caution must be sending away the dog." 

" But really, mother, there is no necessity." 

" Harry, I am surprised at you. You Imow why I urge it : 
why I ought to urge it." 

The conversation did not make me feel very comfortable, and 
I interposed. " I do beg that no change may be made on my 
account, Lady Chandos. No harm is done. I am not hurt." 

" It is not on your account I am speaking. Miss Hereford. 
And — as you are not hurt — I am pleased that the thing has 
happened, because it must prove to Mr. Chandos the necessity 
for sending away the dog. He could not see it previously." 

" I should see it equally with you, mother, were the dog to 
be insecurely fastened. But if we make him secure " 

" You deemed him secure now," she interrupted. " I will 
not risk it. Good Heavens, Harry ! have you forgotten the 
stake ? " 

"What stake?" I thought, as I went up to my room. 
Certainly the words savoured of something that I could not 
comprehend. 

Standing at the window at the head of the stairs was the 
young lady whom they called Mrs. Chandos. She wore a bonnet 
and shawl, and spoke as I approached. 

" I do believe it is raining ! " 

" Yes," I replied ; " some drops were falling when I came in." 

But it appeared that Mrs. Chandos, when she spoke, had not 
thought she was addressing me, for she turned round in astonish- 
ment at the sound of my voice. 

" Oh — I beg your pardon," she coldly said. And then I saw 
that she had a white kitten in her arms. I went into my room, 
but did not close the door, and in a minute I heard the approach 
of Mrs. Freeman. 

" Did you ever know anything so tiresome ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Chandos to her. "It is raining fast. I am sure it is not 
once in a month, hardly, that I make up my mind to walk in 
the grounds, but so sure as I do, I am prevented. It rains ; or 
it snows; or it's too hot; or there's thunder in the air! It 
.88 on purpose, I know." 
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" Perhaps it will not be much," replied Mrs. Freeman ; who, 
by the sound of her voice, appeared to be also now looking out 
at the window. 

" It will : look at those clouds, gathering fast into one thick 
mass. Oo — oh ! *' she added, with a shiver, " I don't like to 
hear the dripping of the rain on the trees : it puts me in mind 

of— of " 

" Of what, my dear ? '* asked Mrs. Freeman. 
"Of the night I first heard those awful tidings. It was 
raining then, a steady, soaking rain, and I had been listening 
to its falling on the leaves till the monotony of the sound 
worried me, and I began wishing he was at home. Not on 
these trees, you know ; we were at the other place. Drop, drop, 
drop ; as the rain never sounds but where there are trees for it 
to fall on. The opening of the room-door interrupted me, and 
my lady came in. Ah I I shall never forget her ; her face was 
white, her eyes looked wild, her hands were lifted ; I saw there 
was something dreadful to be told. She sat down, and drawing 
me to her, said " 

" Hush — sh — sh ! " interposed Mrs. Freeman, with quick 
caution. " You may be speaking for other ears than mine." 

" I was not going to allude to facts" was the retort of Mrs. 
Chandos, her tone peevish at the interruption. " My lady asked 
me if I could bear trouble ; fiery trouble, such as had rarely 
overtaken one in my rank of life before ; and my answer was to 
fall into a fainting-fit at her feet. Never, since then, have I 
liked to hear the rain pattering down on the leaves where the 
trees are thick." 

I would have shut my door, but feared it might look un- 
gracious to do so. They had eyes, and could see that it was 
open, if they pleased to look ; therefore they might choose their 
subjects accordingly. Mrs. Chandos resumed. 

" Who 18 that young lady ? She came up the stairs, and I 
spoke without looking round, thinking it was you." 

" I don't know who. A Miss Hereford. She came here with 
Madame de Mellissie as travelling companion." 

" But she is a stranger to Lady Chandos ? " 

« Entirely so." 
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"Then why does Lady Chandos permit her to be here ? Is 
it well, in this house of misfortune ? Is it prudent ? " 

" Scarcely so. Of course Lady Chandos can only hope — how 
you are squeezing that kitten, my dear ! " 

"Pretty little thing! it likes to be squeezed," responded 
Mrs. Chandos. " It is hiding itself from you ; from that ugly 
bonnet. You do wear frightful bonnets, Mrs. Freeman; as 
ugly as the black ones of Lady Chandos." 

"I do not think widows* bonnets ugly," was the reply of 
Mrs. Freeman. " To some faces they are particularly be- 
coming." 

" They are so ugly, so disfiguring, that I hope it will be long 
before I am called upon to wear them," returned Mrs. Chandos, 
speaking impulsively. " Were my husband to die — but there ! 
I know what you want to say; why do I dwell upon trifles such 
as bonnets, when heavy calamities are on the house ? " 

" Suppose you walk about the gallery, my dear ? " suggested 
Mrs. Freeman. " I see no chance of the rain leaving off." 

" No, 1*11 go back and take my things off, and play with 
pussy. Poor pussy wanted a walk in the grounds as much as 
I did. Oh,"— with a shriek— " it's gone ! " 

For the kitten, allured, perhaps, by the attractions of a pro- 
menade in the grounds, had leaped from the arms of Mrs. 
Chandos on to a shrub below. I saw it from my window. The 
shriek brought out Mr. Chandos from the house ; he looked up. 

" My kitten, Harry," she said. " It has flown away from me. 
Get it, will you ? But I am sorry to give you the trouble.*' 

Mr. Chandos took the kitten from the bush and once more 
looked up ; at my window as well as at theirs. 

"Who will come for it? Will you. Miss Hereford? — and 
oblige my — oblige Mrs. Chandos.** 

Oblige my what ? Was he going to say " sister-in-law ** when 
he suddenly stopped himseK? But, if so, why should he have 
stopped himself? And how could she be his sister-in-law? 
Were she the wife of Sir Thomas, she would be Lady Chandos ; 
and Emily had said her brother Thomas was not married. 
She had said she had only two brothers, Thomas and Harry ; 
who, then, was this young Mrs. Chandos? That she had a 
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husband living was apparent, from the conversation I had just 
heard; and I had imagined all along that she must be the 
daughter-in-law of Lady Chandos. 

These thoughts passed through my head as I ran down for 
the kitten. Mr. Chandos handed it to me, and turned away, 
for he was called to by some one at a distance. At the same 
moment the kitten was taken from my hands. It was by Mrs. 
Freeman, who had also come down. 

<* I hope it is not hurt, poor thing," she said, looking at it. 
" It seems lively enough." 

" Mr. Chandos said it was not hurt, when he gave it to me." 

" Oh, that's right. Had i^ been hurt, Mrs. Chandos would 
have grieved over it. She is fond of this kitten ; and she has 
so few pleasures, poor child ! " 

" Who is Mrs. Chandos ? " I asked, in a low tone. 

" Madam ? " returned Mrs. Freeman. 

The tone — cold, haughty, reserved — struck me as conveying 
the keenest reproach for my unjustifiable curiomty ; unjustifiable 
so far as that I had betrayed it. I faltered forth the question 
again — for she seemed looking at me and waiting; and it 
might be that she had not heard it. 

« Who is Mrs. Chandos ? " 

" Mrs. Chandos ? " was the answer. " Who should she be ? 
She is Mrs. Chandos." And Mrs. Freeman stalked away. 

That same evening at dusk, the dog Nero was taken away. 
A few words spoken by Hickens to his master enlightened me 
as to the exit. 

"Is he going to be shot?" I asked, impulsively, of Mr. 
Chandos. 

" Oh no. A farmer living near has promised to take care of 
him." 

But the tone was not quite so free as usual, and I said no 
more. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

A SHOOK. 

The time passed monotononsly. Always looking upon myself 
as an intruder, I could not feel at home at Chandos. A letter 
arrived in course of post from Emily de Mellissie, saying she 
had found her husband certainly ill, but not as much so as " la 
mere " had been willing to lead them to expect. In a few days 
she should write and fix the date of her return. I was at a 
loss what to do in more senses than one. Not liking to sit 
down to the piano uninvited — and no one did invite me — it 
remained closed. Now and then, when I knew that neither 
Lady Chandos nor her son was at home, I would play quietly 
for a few minutes — stealthily might be the better term. Twice 
Lady Chandos took me for a drive; she went herself every 
day ; generally taking Mrs. Chandos. The latter I very rarely 
saw at any time. 

And so I was reduced to walking and reading. Newspapers, 
books, and reviews lay about the room. Had I been anything 
of a dressmaker, I should have made up the dresses bought in 
Paris, failing the money to give them out ; as it was, they lay 
in my large trunk, unmade. Mr. Chandos had told me the 
books in the library were at my service, and I chose some of 
them. 

One morning, when I had gone there to get a book. Lady 
Chandos, passing the door, saw me and came in. I was stand- 
ing before a book-case in the darkest part of the room ; before 
which the inner curtains had always been drawn. They were 
undrawn now, but the doors were locked as usual. 

" Are you searching for a book. Miss Hereford ? " 

" Yes, madam. Amidst so many " 

The sight of Lady Chandos's face caused my sentence to fail. 
The evident astonishment with which she gazed on the book- 
case; the displeased, nay, the dismayed, expression of her 
countenance, was something curious. In my timidity, I feared 
she might think I had undrawn the curtains. There appeared 
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to be books of all kinds, shapes, and sizes, inside ; pamphlets 
and loose papers. Mr. Chandos happened to come out of his 
room, and she called him. 

" Harry," she began, in sharp, authoritative tones, " who has 
been at this book-case, and left the curtains undrawn ? " 

" It must have been Mrs. Chandos," he replied, advancing to 
his mother's side. " The doors are locked, I see ; there's no 
great harm done." 

" No harm ! " repeated Lady Chandos ; " look here." 

She pointed to a name written on the white paper cover of 
one of the books. Mr. Chandos knitted his brow as he bent 
closer. 

" Very thoughtless of her ; very negligent," murmured Lady 
Chandos. "I have said before the keys ought not to be 
entrusted to Ethel." 

As I quitted the room quietly, not liking to remain in it, I 
saw Mr. Chandos take a bunch of keys from his pocket ; and, 
subsequently, heard the silk curtains drawn close, and the 
doors relocked. Never should 1 feel free to go to the book- 
case again. 1 had one volume of Shakespeare out, and must 
make the most of it. 

We wore having lovely days, and this was one of them. 1 
strolled out, the book in my hand. But, before settling to 
read, I went to the gates to see how they were getting on with 
the opposite house. They had been busy furnishing it for two 
or throe days, and 1 — for want of something bettor to do — had 
taken an interest in it, and watched tho things going in. It 
appeared all in order this morning ; there was no bustle, no 
litter; curtains were up, blinds were half-drawn, and smoke 
was ascending from more than one chimney The tenant or 
tenants must have arrived and taken possession. 

As I stood leaning over the small side- gate, there came out 
of that house a man ; a gentleman, to appearance ; short, and 
with a dark face. But of tho latter I caught only a passing 
glimpse, for he turned his back immediately to look up at the 
front of tho house. Calling to a man-servant, he appeared to 
be pointing out something that he wished done, or finding faiilt 
with something that had bben left undone. I could not hear 
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the words, but I could the tones ; they were authoritative, as 
was his manner. He was evidently the master. 

I thought I had seen him before, for there was something in 
his figure, and even in the passing sight of his face, which 
struck upon me as being fekmiliar. I waited for him to turn 
again, that I might obtain a better view ; but he did not, and 
soon went in. I walked back to a shady bench, and began 
reading. It was underneath the trees that shaded the side of 
the broad open walk. Presently the sound of two people, 
apparently encountering each other, reached me &om behind 
the shrubs. 

" Are you here alone, Ethel ? " was asked by Mr. Chandos. 

" Yes, I took a fancy to come ; I and my kitten. Mrs. Free- 
man said wait an hour or two, and perhaps she could come with 
me. She is ill." 

« What aUs her ? " 

"I don't know. She often complains now; pains come in 
her head." 

" l)id you unlock the book-case in the library and leave the 
curtains undrawn ? " 

" What book-case ? " returned Mrs. Ohandos. 

" That book-case." 

"What next, Harry! As if I should clo anything of the 
sort!" 

" You had the keys last night. And no one opens that book- 
case but yourself." 

"I did open that book-case, I remember, and undraw the 
curtains ; I thought they were dusty, but I'm sure I thought 
I drew them again. I'm very sorry." 

" Be more cautious for the future, Ethel. Lady Chandos is 
vexed. You see, while this young lady is in the house " 

"But I cannot see what business she has in the library," 
interrupted Mrs. Chandos, in a quick, complaining tone. " A 
stranger has no right to the run of the house. I think you 
must all be out of your minds to have her here at all." 

" In regard to the library, Ethel, I told her " 

They were the last words that reached me. Mrs. Chandos, 
ever changeable, was walking rapidly to thQ house again. 



^ 
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Presently Mr. Chandos came down the broad walk, saw me, and 
approached. 

" Are you fond of Shakespeare's works ? " he asked, when he 
knew what I was reading. 

" I have never read them, sir." 

"Never read them!" he cried, in surprise. "You cannot 
mean that, Miss Hereford." 

" But, sir, I have always been at school. And school-girls 
have no opportunity for obtaining such works. At my English 
school, Miss Fenton's, there were some volumes of Shakespeare 
in the governess's private parlour ; but I never saw anything 
of them but their backs." 

" Have you never read Byron ? " 

" Oh no." 

" Nor any novels ? " 

" Not any books of that kind." 

He looked at me with a half-smile, standing with his back 
against a tree. " I think I understood from my sister that jou 
are an orphan ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Have you no home ? 

" I have neither home nor relatives. The place that seems 
more like a home to me than any other is Mademoiselle Bar- 
lieu's, at NuUe. 1 was there four years." 

" Did you never get any French novels there ? " 

" Indeed no." 

" My sister told me she did." 

"I don't see how that could have been, sir, unless she 
read them when she was out. Miss Chandos visited a great 
deal." 

" Yes, to her cost." 

He drew in his lips when he spoke, as one in pain, and his 
blue eyes — they were so dark as to be purple in some lights — 
went out far away, as if looking into the past. 

" We were too closely superintended to admit of our reading 
any books, unless by permission; as to novels, the Miss 
Barlieus would have been in fits at the thought. And since I 
left them I have been too fully occupied to read for recreation. 
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This is the first leisure time I have had for nearly as long as I 
can remember." 

" Indeed ! It must seem strange to you.'* 

^' So strange, sir, that I am not sure whether I like it or not." 

Mr. Chandos laughed. " Did you visit much, when you were 
at Nulle ? " 

" No, sir. I had not a friend in the town. Towards the 
last, Miss Annette would sometimes take me when she went out 
to spend the evening." 

" Will you allow me to direct your reading. Miss Hereford ? " 
he returned, after a pause. 

" Oh, sir, if you would ! " I answered eagerly. " For, in truth, 
that library seems to me like a wild sea, with its multitude of 
books." 

^' Yes ; and a young lady might fall amidst shoals ; for all 
the books are not equally worthy I ** 

" Perhaps, sir, you will look out a few and give to me." 

" I will, with pleasure." 

" Thank you. Meanwhile, may I go on with this, as I have 
begun it ? " 

He left the tree, took the book from my hand and looked at 
it. " ' Othello ; ' yes, you may read that." 

As he returned the book to me and resumed his position 
against the tree, some one approached from the outer gate. I 
thought it was a visitor He came strolling on in the very 
middle of the broad avenue, his arms underneath his coat-tails ; 
and soon I perceived it was the gentleman I had seen at the 
newly-occupied house, giving his directions to the servant. 
But ah I as he neared us, remembrance, with its cold chill of 
terror, struck upon my heart. I knew him instantly. It was 
Mr. Edwin Barley. Mr. Edwin Barley, and not in the least 
altered. 

" Do you want anything, sir ? " demanded Mr. Chandos. For 
the intruder was passing us without ceremony, and turning his 
head about from side to side as curiously and freely as he 
might have done on the public road. 

" I don't want anything," was the independent answer, and 
Mr. Edwin Barley stood and faced Mr. Chandos as he spoke it| 

i.nno Hereford. 12 
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looking at him keenly. " The open air is free tj walk in, I 
believe." 

"Quito so — when you are without these boundaries. But 
these are private property." 

" I am aware that they are the grounds belonging to Chandos 
House ; but I did not know a stranger might not be permitted 
to walk in them." 

" Lady Chandos prefers privacy. Strangers are not in the 
habit of entering here ; nor can their doing so be sanctioned." 

" I presume that I am speaking to Mr. Harry Chandos? " 

Mr. Chandos bowed his head, very coldly. Mr. Edwin 
Barley bowed in his turn ; it might have been called an intro- 
duction. 

" I will retreat," he said, " and I suppose I must beg your 
pardon for intruding. It did not occur to me that my strolling 
in might be unwelcome." 

Mr. Chandos said nothing to detain him, and Mr. Edwin 
Barley raised his hat and departed. Mr. Chandos returned the 
courtesy, and looked after him. 

" Who can he be, I wonder ? I don't much like his face." 

" I think it is the new tenant, sir. I saw him at the house 
just now." 

" He the tenant I " returned Mr. Chandos. " Miss Hereford, 
what is the matter with you? You are as white as that 
statue." 

I turned it oflf, giving no explanation ; and Mr. Chandos 
walked towards the gate. I dare say I did look white, for the 
sight of Mr. Edwin Barley brought back all the old horror of 
the events that had occurred during my sojourn in his house. 
Not that it was so much the recollection that drove the colour 
from my cheeks, as the dread fear that he should recognize me ; 
though why I should have feared it, I did not know. Little 
chance was there of that — had I been calm enough to judge the 
matter sensibly. While Mr. Edwin Barley had remained 
stationary in appearance, I had changed from a child into a 
woman. 

But what had led to Mr. Edwin Barley entering as the 
tenant of that small and inferior house? he, with his fine 
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fortune and his fine estates! There seomed to be mystery 
enongh at Obandos ! was this going to be another mystery? 

" I belieye yon mnst he right. Miss Hereford ; he has entered 
tho house," aaid Mr. Chandos, returning. " If he is really the 
new tenant — as I suppose he is — he appears by no means a pre-^ 
possessing one. I wonder what his name may be ? " 

I could not, for the whole world, have told Mr. Chandos that 
I knew his name ; I could not have told that I knew him. All 
my hope was that it would never be betrayed that I had known 
him, that he was any connection of nine, or that he would ever 
recognize me. What, what could have brought Edwin 6arl«y 
to Chandos ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NEW TENANT BT TOE LODOE-GATEB. 

The new tenant by the lodge-gates 1 And it was Edwin Barley I 
What could have brought him to Chandos ? 

Was it to look after me ? 

The conviction that it was so, fixed itself in my mind with 
startling force, and I grew nearly as sick with fear as I had 
been when I was a little child. That he was personally un- 
known to the Chandos family was evident : it seemed a strange 
thing that he should come and plant himself down at their very 
gates as soon as I became an inmate of the house. Had he in 
some crafty manner made himself acquainted with my entrance 
to it the very hour it took place? Surely it must have been so. 
And he had lost no time in following. 

When once suspicion connected with fear arises in man's 
mind, or in woman's, the most trifling circomstancos arc allowed 
to confirm it. Events, however unconnected with it in reality, 
accidental coincidences that have no rapport (I'm afraid that's 
a French word, but I can't help it) with it whatcvi 
verted by the suggestive imagination into Bospieious proofs^ 
and looked upon as links in the chain. It might have occnn«AJ 
to my mind — it did occur to it— that it waa just within the n 
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of possibility that Mr. Edwin Barley's advent had nothing what« 
ever to do with me or my presence at Chandos, that it might be 
wholly imconnected with it, and he ignorant of it and of who I 
was ; but I threw this view away at once in my fear, and did 
not glance at it a second time. Edwin Barley had come to 
Chandos because I was there, and no power of reasoning could 
have removed this impression from me. All these years, and 
he had never (so far as appeared) sought to put himself in 
personal connection with the family : why should he have done 
it now, save for my presence in it ? 

Thought is quick. Before Mr. Chandos returned to me from 
watching Edwin Barley out at the lodge-gates and across tho 
road, I had gone over it all in my mind, and arrived at my un- 
. pleasant conviction. Some dim idea of putting as great a space 
of ground between me and him as was practicable, caused me 
to rise hastily from the garden-chair and turn to go indoors. 
Mr. Chandos walked by my side, talking of various things — 
the leaves that were beginning to fall, the fineness of the early 
autumn day, the discontent of Mr. Nero in his new home at the 
farmer's — having apparently forgotten already the episode of 
the intrusion. I answered in monosyllables, scarcely knowing 
what, my mind full of its new trouble. 

I had done no harm during my short sojourn at Mr. Edwin 
Barley's, in those long past days ; I had never heard of or from 
him since ; he had never, so far as I knew, inquired after me ; 
so why should I fear him now ? I cannot answer this : I have 
never been able to answer it — no, not even since things, dark 
and mysterious then, have been made clear. The fear had 
taken possession of me, and probably seemed all the worse 
because it was vague and inexplicable. 

Luncheon was on the table when we turned into the oak- 
parlour, and Lady Chandos ready for it. Hickens was opening 
a bottle of claret. 

"Harry, Hickens says that our new tenant has arrived," 
observed Lady Chandos. 

We were sitting down then, and Mr. Chandos did not imme- 
diately reply. Perhaps Hickens thought the news required 
confirmation, for he turned round from the sideboard. 
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" The gentleman took possession last night, sir ; so Brooks 
tells me : himself and four or five servants. It is only a single 
gentleman ; there's no family. Immensely rich, they say." 

" Do you know who he is, Harry ? " pursued Lady Chandos. 

"I don't know who he is, but I have just seen himself," 
replied Mr. Chandos. "He came in at our gates, deeming 
Chandos public property. I had to warn him off by telling 
him it was private." 

" What did he want ? " asked Lady Chandos. 

" Nothing, except to look about him. Had I known he was 
your new tenant, I might not have been in so great a huny to 
eject him." 

" Oh, but, Harry, it was as weU to do it. Better to let him 
understand from tiie first that we cannot have strangers entering 
here at will. It would not suit me, you know ; I like privacy." 

« That is what I told him." 

" I suppose you were civil ? " 

" Quite civil, both of us — on the surface, at any rate. I did 
not take to him at first sight ; that is, to his looks ; and I don't 
fancy he took to mo. There was something peculiar in the 
tone of his voice, and he eyed me as though he wished to take 
my photograph." 

" He did not know you, I dare say." 

" He said he supposed he was speaking to Mr. Harry Chandos. 
Perhaps he thought it discourteous to be warned off in that 
manner. Not that he looks like one to go in for much courtesy 
himself: there was an air of independence about him almost 
bordering upon insolence. This young lady, I fancy, was not 
prepossessed in his favour." 

I had sat with my head bent on my plate, trying to seem 
u;iconcerned, as if the matter were no business of mine. The. 
sudden address of Mr. Chandos turned my face crimson. Lady 
Chandos looked at me. 

" He — is very ugly," I stammered in my perplexity. 

" Is he ? " she cried, turning to her son. 

" He is rather ill-favoured, mother ; a short, dark man. 
There's one redeeming feature in his face; his teeth, Thfiyr 
are small, white, and regular : very beautiful," . 
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" What is his name ? " 

" I don't know," said Mr. Chandos. 

" Not know his name ! " repeated Lady Chandos, laughing 
slightly ; " and yet you accepted him as tenant ! " 

"Oh, well. Dexter made all the arrangements. I did not 
interfere personally." 

" I think, before*! accepted a man as tenant, I should make 
myself acquainted with his name," spoke Lady Chandos, in a 
half-joking tone, evidently attaching no importance to the 
matter. " Do you happen to have heard it, Hickons ? " 

« No, my lady." 

"We shall learn it soon enough," carelessly observed Mr. 
Chandos. " A man may not make a less desirable tenant be- 
cause he happens not to have a handsome face. Tastes differ, 
yjou know. Miss Hereford. Were we all bought and sold by 
our looks, what a squabbling of opinions there'd be ! " 

The meal was nearly over, when a startling interruption 
occurred. Mrs. Chandos burst wildly into the room, agitated, 
trembling ; her hands raised, her face ashy white. Mr. Chandos 
threw down his knife and fork, and rose in consternation. 

" Oh, Lady Chandos ! Oh, Harry ! " came the words, almost 
in a shriek. " Do come I She has fallen on the carpet in a fit 
— or something of the sort. I think she may be dying ! " 

" Excited again, Ethel I " observed Lady Chandos, the perfect 
calmness of her tone presonting a curious contrast to the other. 
" When will you learn to take trifles quietly and rationally ? 
Who has fallen ? The white kitten ? " 

Mrs. Chandos did not like the reproach. " There's nothing 
to blame me for this time," she said, with a sob of vehemence. 
" It is Mrs. Freeman. She is lying there on the floor, looking 
frightful. I am not sure but she's dead." 

" Take care of her, Harry," said Lady Chandos. " I will see 
what it is." 

" Shall I go ? " he asked. " It may be better. You can stay 
with Ethel." 

Lady Chandos only answered by waving him back, as she 
quitted the room. Mrs. Chandos trembled excessively, and Mr, 
Chandos placed her in an easy- chair. 
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" Calm yourself, Ethel — as my mother says." 

"What nonsense you talk, Harry! As if every one could 
have their feelings under control as she has — ^as you have ! 
Time was when I was calm and heedless enough, Heaven 
knows, but since — since— you know ? " 

" Yes, yes ; be still now. 1 think you might acquire a little 
more self-control if you tried, considering that excitement does 
you so much harm." 

" It weakens me ; it lays me prostrate for three or four days. 
I don't know what other harm it does me." 

" Is not that enough ? Where is Mrs. Freeman ? " 

" She is in my dining-room. I will tell you what happened. 
We were at luncheon — that is, I was, for she sat by the 
window, and would not take any : she has complained of illness 
latterly, as I told you. * I think you might take a little of this 
fowl,* I said to her; *it is very nice.' Well, she made no 
answer ; so I spoke again. Still she said nothing, and 1 got 
up to look at her, wondering whether she could have dropped 
asleep in a minute. I went round the chair, and there she was 
with a face drawn in the most frightful manner you can con- 
ceive, and the next moment she had slipped from the chair to 
the carpet. And you and Lady Chandos blame me for not 
• retaining my calmness." 

" Will you take anything ? " he inquired, pointing to the 
luncheon-tray; and it struck me that he wished to get the 
scene she had described out of her memory. 

" No, thank you. The sight of Mrs. Freeman has taken my 
appetite away. Suppose you come and see her for yourself: I 
don't mind going with you." 

Mrs. Chandos put her arm within his, and they departed. 
Hill ran upstairs; two or three of the maids followed her. 
Hickens looked after them in curiosity, and then came back to 
his luncheon-table. Not to be in the way of any one, I went 
up to my room. 

For some hours I saw none of them. There was bustle in 
the house. Lady Chandos's voice 1 heard now and then, and 
once I caught a glimpse of Mr. Chandos in the grounds. 
Growing tired of my confinement, I looked out, and asked a 
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maid-servant, who was passing in the corridor, what had been 
the matter. 

''It was a sort of fit, miss, bnt she's Wter now," was 
Harriet's reply. '' The doctor says she must be still, and have 
rest for some time to come, and she is going away this evening." 

" Going away ! Do you speak of Mrs. Freeman ? " 

" Yes, miss. She is going by her own choice. She has a 
sister who lives about thirteen miles from this, and she wishes 
to go at once to her house. My lady urged her to wait, at any 
rate until to-morrow, but Mrs. Freeman said she would rather 
go, especially as she can be of no further use at present to Mrs. 
Chandos. They have a suspicion that she fears another attack, 
and thinks she had better get to her sister's without delay. So 
it's all settled, and Hill is to accompany her." 

Harriet departed, leaving my door on the latch. I sat, 
reading and listening by turns, and presently there sounded 
two more encountering voices outside. Those of Lady Chandos 
and Hill, her attendant. 

"My lady," said the latter, in one of those loud whispers 
which penetrate to the ear more than open speaking, *'is it 
right that I should go to-night? I could not allude to it 
before Mrs. Chandos." 

« Why should it not be right. Hill ? " 

" It is the full of the moon, my lady." 

Lady Chandos paused before replying, possibly in reflection. 
" There is no help for it. Hill," she said, at last. " Mrs. 
Freeman is too ill to be trusted to the care of any one but 
you." 

The carriage was brought to the lower door in the wing, 
unbarred and unbolted for the occasion, and Mrs. Freeman was 
taken down the enclosed stairs to it, by Mr. Chandos and tho 
doctor, so that I and my curiosity saw nothing of the exit, 
which I looked upon as an unmerited wrong. She was placed 
in the carriage, and Hill and the doctor went with her. 

It was getting near dinner-time. I scarcely knew whether 
to go down or not, or whether there would be any dinner at 
all, in the state of confusion the house seemed to be in, when 
my doubt was solved by Lady Chandos herself. Looking out 
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at my door, she passed me, coming along the gallery from her 
own room, 

" I think dinner is ready, Miss Hereford ? " 

Following her downstairs, I saw Mr. Dexter, the agent, in 
the open portico, having at that moment, as it appeared, come 
to the house. Lady Chandos crossed the hall to speak to him. 
He put a sealed parcel, or thick letter into her hands. 

"I beg your pardon, my lady. As I was passing here, I 
brought up these papers for Mr. Chandos. The new tenant 
opposite says there's something amiss with the roof of the 
coach-house, and I'm going to call and look at it." 

Lady Chandos glanced casually at the letter she held ; and 
then a thought seemed to strike her. 

** What is the name of the new tenant, Mr. Dexter ? " 

" Barley, my lady. Mr. Edwin Barley." 

There was a startled pause. Lady Chandos suddenly put 
her hand to her heart, as if some pang had taken it. 

" Barley ! " she repeated. " Edwin Barley ! Do you know 
whether he comes fom Hallam ? " 

« Hallam ?— Hallam ? " debated Mr. Dexter with himself, in 
consideration. ''Yes, that is the place he comes from. I 
remember now. ' Edwin Barley, Esquire, of the Oaks, Hallam.' 
That's the address in the deed of agreement. Good-day, my 
lady." 

She did not attempt to detain him. With the look of awful 
consternation on her livid face, she turned to come back. I 
slipped into the dining-room, and sat down in a shady nook by 
the piano, hoping not to have been seen. The cloth was laid, 
but no servants were in the room. Only Mr. Chandos, and he 
stood at a side-table looking into his desk, his back to the room. 

"Harry! Harry!" 

Turning at the tones of unmistakable terror, Mr. Chandos 
came swiftly to his mother, and took her hand. 

" The new tenant," she gasped — and I think it was the only 
time I ever saw Lady Chandos excited; she, who imparted 
always the idea of calmness intensified; who had reproached 
Mrs. Chandos with allowing emotion to sway her I " The man 
by our entrance-gates I " 
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" Yes, yes I what of him ? ** cried Mr. Chandos, when she 
stopped from pain. " My dear mother, what has alarmed you ? " 

" It is Edwin Barley." 

" Who y " almost shouted Mr. Chandos. 

" Edwin Barley. Here at our very gates ! " 

Whatever calamity the words might im2)ly, it seemed almost 
to overwhelm Mr. Chandos. He dropped his mother's hands, 
and stood looking at her. 

" Is the agreement signed, Harry ? ** 

« Yes." 

" Then we cannot get rid of him ! What can have brought 
him here ? Here, of all places in the world ! Chance, think 
you?" 

"No. Chance it cannot have been. 1 told you the new 
tenant had an ill-favoured face. He " 

Mr. Chandos stopped : Hickens and the footman were coming 
in. The soup was put on the table, and wc sat down to dinner. 
As I moved forward from my corner, quietly and unobtrusively, 
looking as if I had neither seen nor heard, Lady Chandos 
turned to me with a start, a red flush darkening her cheeks. 
But I do not believe she knows, to this hour, whether I had 
been present during the scene, or had come in with the soup 
and the servants. 

Dinner was eaten in almost total silence. Lady and Mr. 
Chandos were absorbed in their own thoughts ; I in mine. 
The chance words of the agent, " Mr Edwin Barley of the 
Oaks," had disclosed the fact that the simple-minded old man 
who had been so kind to me was dead, and his brother reigned 
in his stead, lord of all A rich man, indeed, Edwin Barley 
must be. 1 think the servants in waiting must have seen that 
something was amiss; though, perhaps, the silence did not 
strike upon them so ominously as it did on my own self- 
consciousness. 

You cannot have failed to note — and 1 think I have said it — 
that there was little ceremony observed in the everyday life at 
Chandos. Ten minutes after dinner, tea was rung for, Lady 
Chandos sat whilst it was brought in, and the dessert taken 
away. 
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" Will you oblige me by presiding at tea this evening, Miss 
Hereford ? " 

Had Lady Chandos not preferred the request at once, I 
should have withdrawn to my own room, with an excuse that 
I did not wish for any tea. How miserably uncomfortable I 
felt, sitting with them, an interloper, when I knew they must 
want to be talking together, and were wishing me, naturally, at 
the other end of the earth, none but myself can tell. I poured 
out the tea. Lady Chandos drank one cup, and rose. 

" I must go to sit with Ethel, Harry. Will you come ? " 

" She does not want me," was his reply. And Lady Chandos 
left the room. 

He let his tea stand until it was quite cold, evidently for- 
getting it : forgetting all but his own thoughts. I sat in 
patient silence. Awakening later out of his reverie, he drank 
it at a draught, and rang the bell for the things to be taken 
away. As the man left the room with them, I happened to look 
at Mr. Chandos, who was then standing near the mantelpiece, 
and caught his eyes fixed on me, something peculiar in their 
expression. 

" Mr. Chandos," I took courage to say, " I am very sorry to 
be in this position — an intruder here." 

" And but for one thing I should^be very glad of it," was Jbis 
ready answer. " It is a pleasant in-break on our monotonous 
life." 

" And that one thing, sir ? " 

" Ah ! I cannot tell you all my secrets," he said, with a light 
laugh. " Do you make yourself at home, young lady. But for 
your book, that I know you are longing to bo reading again, I 
should have compunction at leaving you alone." 

He quitted the room, laughing still. I reached the book ho 
alluded to, and sat down again. But I could not read ; the 
surprise was too new, and thought upon thought kept crowding 
upon me. They evidently had cause to fear Edwin Barley, far 
more than I ; perhaps then, after all, he had not come here to 
look after me? What the matter or the mystery could be, 
I knew not: but unmistakably there was something wrong 
between him and Chandos. 
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It was tamed half-past ten when Lady Chandos came back 
again to the oak-parlour. I had returned to my book then, and 
was buried in it. Mr. Chandos followed her almost imme- 
diately, and began to wish us good-night. 

" You must be tired, Harry," she observed. " You have had 
a fatiguing day." 

" I am tired," was his reply. " I shall sleep to-night without 
rocking. Good-night, mother ; good-night, Miss Hereford." 

He left the room. Lady Chandos said she was tired too, and 
she and I went out together. Mr. Chandos, who had stayed in 
the hall, speaking to Hickens, went up just before us, entered 
his room and closed the door. I turned into mine ; and I heard 
Lady Chandos traverse the long gallery and shut herself into 
the west wing. 

Listead of undressing, what should I do but put back the 
curtains and shutters, sit down and open my book again. Only 
for two minutes, of course, said I to my conscience. It was 
that most charming of all romances, whether of Scott's or of 
others', " The Bride of Lammermoor," which Mr. Chandos had 
given me out the previous day. The two minutes grew into — 
but that I have to do it, I should not confess how many, 
especially as I could only guess at the number. My watch — 
th^ pretty watch of Selina*s, given me so long ago by Mr. 
Edwin Barley — had latterly acquired a trick of stopping. It 
had been so delightful I sitting there with that enchanting 
romance, the window open to the bright night and balmy air. 

Perhaps, after all, it was not more than twelve o'clock. I 
wound up the defaulting watch, shook it until it went again ; 
set it at twelve by guess, and undressed slowly, and in silence. 
Then, putting out the light, I threw on a warm shawl, and 
leaned out of the window for a last look, before closing it. 
Which, of course, was a very senseless proceeding, although 
romantic. If Mademoiselle Annette could have seen me ! 

I stayed there, lost in thought ; various interests jumbling 
themselves together in my mind. Lucy Ashton and the Master 
of Ravenswood ; my own uncertain future and present dis- 
agreeable position; the curious mysteries that seemed to 
envelop Chandos ; and the ominous proximity of Mr. Edwin 
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Barley. As I leaned against the comer of the window, still as 
a statue, I was startled by observing a movement in the garden. 

And a very extraordinary movement, too, if it was that of a 
rational being. Something dark, the height of a tall man, 
appeared to emerge from the clusters of trees skirting the lawn 
opposite, approach a few steps, and then dart in again ; and this 
was repeated over and over again, the man advancing always 
nearer to the other end of the house. It was like the motions 
of one who wished to come on, yet feared being seen ; a full 
minute he stood within those dark trees, each time that ho 
penetrated them. 

I watched, still as a mouse, and gazed eagerly, feeling like 
one chilled with a sudden fear. It was certainly very singular. 
When opposite the west wing, he stood for a minute out on the 
open greensward, and took off his round broad-brimmed hat as 
he looked up at the windows. Then I recognized the features 
of Mr. Chandos. He wore a short cloak, which in a degree 
hid his figure ; but there was no mistaking the face, for tho 
moon shone full upon it. The next moment he crossed tho 
grass, and disappeared within the narrow laurel path that led 
to the private entrance cf the west wing. 

How had he got out of his room ? That he had not come 
out by its door, I felt sure ; for I had been so silent that I must 
have heard it, had it opened ; besides, that door of his would 
only open with a creaking noise. If there was another door to 
his apartment, it must lead into the wing inhabited by Mrs. 
Chandos. Why had he been dodging about in that strange 
way in the grounds ? and put on a cloak and broad hat to do 
it in, just as if he wished to disguise himself? And what could 
he want in the apartments of Lady Chandos in the middle of 
the night ? Truly there was mystery at Chandos. But I could 
liot solve it, and went to bed. 

" Good-morning, Miss Hereford." 

The salutation came from Mr. Chandos, who was following 
me into the breakfast-room, having that instant quitted his 
own. I was going quickly ; so was he ; for we were late, and 
Lady Chandos liked punctuality. But she was not in the oak- 
parlour. 
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" That's right,** he cried, when he saw the room empty. " I 
hope my mother has overslept herself too, and had as good a 
night as I have." 

"Have you had a good night, sir?" came the involuntary 
question. 

" Too good : a man does not want eight or nine hours' sleep. 
I dropped asleep the minute I got into bed last night ; did not 
even hear my clock strike eleven, though it only wanted a few 
minutes to it ; and I never woke until twenty minutes to eight 
this morning. I was very tired last night." 

Was Mr. Chandos mystifying me ? Somehow it caused me 
vexation. My eyes had a resentful expression as I fixed them on 
his ; which, of course, they had no right in the world to have. 

" You did not go to sleep at eleven o'clock, sir." 

« Indeed I did. Miss Hereford." 

" Then you must have got up again, sir." 

"Nothing of the sort I Why do you say that? I never 
woke until this morning." 

Standing there and deliberately saying this to my face, with 
every appearance of truth, could only be done to mislead — to 
deceive me. I had far rather he had struck me a blow ; though 
why, I did not stay to ask myself. 

" Mr. Chandos, I saw you in the grounds in the middle of 
the night I " 

" Saw me in the grounds in the middle of the night 1 " he 
echoed. " You were dreaming, Miss Hereford." 

" No, sir ; I was wide awake. It must have been getting on 
for one o'clock. You had on a cloak and a low broad-brimmed 
hat, and were dodging in and out of the trees." 

"What trees?". 

" Those opposite." 

" Wearing a cloak and broad hat, and dodging in and out of 
the opposite trees I Well, that is good, Miss Hereford I " 

His face wore an amused expression : his dark eyes — and 
they were looking dark as purple in the morning light — were 
dancing with mirth. I turned cross. Some foolish thought, 
that Mr. Chandos would make a confidant of me in the morning, 
had run into my mind in the night. 
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" I don't possess a cloak, young lady." 

" At any rate, sir, I saw you in one. A short one ; a sort 
of cape. I saw your face quite plainly when you were looking 
up at the windows. The moon was as bright as day, and 
shining full upon you." 

" It must decidedly have been my ghost, Miss Hereford." 

" No, sir ; it was yourself. I don't believe in ghosts. When 
you had finished your dance in and out of the trees, you 
crossed the grass to the laurel walk that leads down by the 
west wing." 

" What do you say ? " 

The tone was an abrupt one; the manner had entirely 
changed : something like a glance of fear shot across the face 
of Mr. Chandos. But at that moment Hill came in. 

" So you are back again. Hill ! " he exclaimed. 

" 1 have been back an hour, sir. Mrs. Freeman's no worse, 
and 1 came by the Parliamentary train. And it is well I did 
come," added she, " for I found my lady ill ! " 

Mr. Chandos swung himself round on his heel. " My 
mother ill ! what is the matter with her ? " 

" Well, sir, I hardly know. I came to ask you to go up and 
see her." 

" She was very well last night," he observed, striding upstairs 
on his way to the west wing. 

" You had better begin breakfast, miss," Hill said to me. " My 
lady won't be down ; I'll go and order it in." 

" Am I to send any up to Lady Chandos, Hill ? " 

" I have taken my lady's breakfast up," was her answer. 

The tea and coffee came in, and I waited; waited, and 
waited. When I had nearly given Mr. Chandos up, he came. 
His face was pale, troubled, and he appeared lost in inward 
thought. IVom the signs, I gathered that Lady Chandos's 
malady was serious. 

" I fear you have found Lady Chandos worse than you anti- 
cipated, sir ? " 

" Yes — no — yes — not exactly," was the contradictory answer. 
" I hope it is nothing dangerous," he more collectedly added ; 
" but she will not be able to leave her rooms to-day." 
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" Is she in bed, sir ? " 

" No ; she is sitting up. My tea ? thank you. Tou should 
not have waited for me, Miss Hereford." 

Ho took his breakfast in silenq^, ringing once for Hickens, 
to ask after a paper that ought to have come. Afterwards he 
quitted the room, and I saw him go strolling across to the Pine 
Walk. 



CHArTER XV. 

IN THE IBONING-BOOM. 



" Will you allow me to repose a word of confidence in you. 
Miss Hereford, and at the same time to tender an apology ? " 

Flaying a little bit of quiet harmony, reading a little, musing 
a little, half-an-hour had passed, and I was leaning my back 
against the frame of the open window. Mr. C^handos had come 
across the grass unheard by me, and took me by surprise. 

I turned, and stammered forth " Yes." His tones were 
cautious and low, as though he feared eavesdroppers, though no 
one was within hearing ; or could have been, without being seen. 

" You accused me of wandering out there last night," he 
began, sitting on the stone ledge of the window outside, his 
face turned to me, " and I rashly denied it to you. As it is 
within the range of possibility that you may see me there 
again at the same ghostly hour, I have been deliberating 
whether it may not be the wiser plan to impart to you the 
truth. You have heard of sleep-walkers ? " 

" Yes," I replied, staring at him. 

" What will you say if I acknowledge to being one ? " 

Of course I did not know what to say, and stood there like a 
statue, looking foolish. The thought that rushed over my 
heart was, what an unhappy misfortune to attend the sensible 
and otherwise attractive Mr. Chandos. 

" You see," he continued, " when you spoke, I did not know 
I had been out, and denied it, really believing you were mis- 
taken." 
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" And do you positively walk in your sleep, sir ? — go out of 
your room, out of the locked doors of the house, and pace the 
grounds ? " I breathlessly exclaimed. 

'^ Ay. Not a pleasant endowment, is it ? Stranger things 
are heard of some who possess it : they spirit themselves on to 
the roofs of houses, to the tops of chimneys,^ and contrive to 
spirit themselves down again, without coming to harm. So far 
as I am aware, I have never yet attempted those ambitious 
feats." 

" Does Lady Chandos know of this ? '* 

" Of course. My mother saw me last night, I find : she felt; 
unable to sleep, she says, thinking of poor Mrs. Freeman, and 
rose from her bed. It was a light night, and she drew aside 
her curtains and looked from the window. But for her 
additional testimony, I might not have believed you yet. Miss 
Hereford." 

" You seemed to be making for her apartments, sir — for the 
little door in the laurel walk." 

" Did I ? " he carelessly rejoined. " What freak guided my 
steps thither, I wonder ? Did you see me come back again ? " 

" No, sir. I did not stay much longer at the window." 

'* I dare say I came back at once. A pity you missed the 
sight a second time," he continued, with a laugh that sounded 
very much like a forced one. " Having decorated myself with 
a cloak and broad hat, I must have been worth seeing. I really 
did not know that I had a cloak in my dressing-closet, but I 
find there is an old one." 

He sat still, pulling to pieces a white rose and scattering its 
petals one by one. His eyes seemed to seek any object rather 
than mine ; his dark hair, looking in some lights almost purple 
like his eyes, was impatiently pushed now and again from his 
brow. Altogether, there was something in Mr. Chandos that 
morning that jarred upon me — something that did not seem /; ue. 

"I cannot think, sir, how you could have gone down so 
quietly from your room. For the first time since I have been 
in your house — for the first time, I think, in my whole life — I 
sat up reading last night, and yet 1 did not hear you ; unless, 
indeed, you descended by some exit through the oast wing." 

Anne Hereford. 13 
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" Oh, you don't know how quiet and cunning sleep-walkers 
ftre ; the stillness with which they carry on their migrations is 
incredible," was his rejoinder. " You must never be surprised 
at anything they do." 

But I noticed one thing : that he did not deny the existence 
of a second door. In spite of his plausible reasoning, I could 
not divest myself of the conviction that he had not left his 
chamber by the entrance near mine. 

" Is it a nightly occurrence, sir ? " 

" What — my walking about ? Oh dear, no I Months and 
years sometimes elapse, and I have nothing of it. The last 
time I ' walked ' — is not that an ominous word for the super- 
stitious ? — must be at least two years ago." 

" And then only for one night, sir ? " 

" For more than one," he replied, a strangely-grave expression 
settling on his countenance. " So, if you see me again. Miss 
Hereford, do not be alarmed, or think that 1 have taken sudden 
leave of my senses." 

" Mr. Chandos, can nothing be done for you ? To prevent 
it, I mean." 

« Nothing at all." 

" If — if Lady Chandos, or one of the men-servants were to 
lock you in the room at night ? " I timidly suggested. 

" And if I — finding exit stopped that way — were to precipitate 
myself from the window, in my unconsciousness, what then, 
Miss Hereford?"' 

" Oh, don't talk of it ! " I said, hiding my eyes with a shudder. 
" I do not understand these things : I spoke in ignorance." 

" Happily few do understand them," he replied. " I have 
given you this in strict confidence. Miss Hereford ; you will, I 
am sure, so regard it. No one knows of it except my mother ; 
but she would not like you to speak of it to her." 

" Certainly not. Then the servants do not know it ? " 

" Not one of them : not even Hill. It would be most dis- 
agreeable to me were the unpleasant fact to reach them ; neither 
might they be willing to remain in a house where there was a 
sleep-walker. The last time the roving fit was upon me, some 
of them unfortunately saw me from the upper window ; they 
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recognized mo, and came to the conclusion, by Bome subtle 
force of reasoning, explainable only by themselves, that it was 
my ' fetch,' or ghost. It was the first time I had ever heard of 
ghosts of the living appearing," he added, with a slight laugh. 

"Do you think they saw you last night?" was my next 
question. 

"I hope not," he replied, in tones meant to be light, but 
that, to my ear, told of ill-concealed anxiety. 

" But — Mr. Chandos ! — there are no windows in the servants' 
part of the house that look this way I" I exclaimed, the 
recollection flashing on me. 

" There is one. That small Gothic window in the turret. 
The fear that some of them may have been looking out is 
worrying my mother." 

" It is that, perhaps, that has made Lady Chandos ill." 

"Yes; they took me for my own ghost," he resumed, ap- 
parently not having heard the remark. " You now perceive, 
possibly, why I have told you this, Miss Hereford ? You would 
not be likely to adopt the ghostly view of the affair, and might 
have spoken of what you saw in the hearing of the servants, or 
of strangers. You have now the secret : will you keep it ? " 

"With my whole heart, sir," was my impulsive rejoinder. 
" No allusion to it shall ever pass my lips." And Mr. Chandos 
took my hand, held it for a moment, and then departed, leaving 
me to digest the revelation. 

It was a strange one ; and I asked myself whether this 
physical infirmity, attaching to him, was the cause of what had 
appeared so mysterious at Chandos. That it might account 
for their not wishing to have strangers located at Chandos, 
sleeping in the house, was highly probable. Why I was not I 
myself an illustration of the case in point ? I, a young girl, 
but a week or so in the house, and it had already become 
expedient to entrust me with the secret ! Oh yes ! no wonder, 
no wonder that they shunned visitors at Chandos I To me it 
seemed a most awful affliction. 

As I quitted the oak-parlour and went upstairs. Hill s^'^od 
in the gallery. 

" Lady Chandos is up, I understapd. Hill ? " 
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" Well, I don't know where you could have understood that,** 
was Hill's rejoinder, spoken in sullen and resentful tones. 
" My lady up, indeed ! ill as she is ! If she's out of her bed in 
a week hence it will be time enough. I don't think she will 
be." 

I declare that the words so astonished me as to take my 
senses temporarily away, and Hill was gone before I could 
speak again. Which of the two told the truth, Mr. Chandos or 
Hill ? He said his mother was up ; Hill said she was not, and 
would not be for a week to come. 

Meanwhile Hill had traversed the gallery, and disappeared 
within the west wing, closing the green-baize door sharply 
after her. I stood in deliberation. Ought I, or ought I not, 
to proffer a visit to Lady Chandos ? — to inquire if I could do 
anything for her. It seemed to me that it would be respectful 
so to do, and I moved forward and knocked gently at the 
green-baize door. 

There came no answer, and I knocked again — and again; 
softly always. Then I pushed it open and entered. I found 
myself in a narrow passage, richly carpeted, with a handsome 
oak door before riie. I gave a stout knock at that, and the 
latch of the green-baize door closed with a sharp sound. Out 
rushed Hill. If ever terror was pictured on a woman's face, 
it was so in hers then. 

" Heaven and earth. Miss Hereford ! Do you want to send 
me into my grave with fright? " ejaculated she. 

" I have not frightened you ! What have I done ? " 

" Done ? Do you know, miss, that no soul is permitted to 
enter these apartments when my lady is ill, except myself and 
Mr. Chandos ? I knew it was not he ; and I thought — I 
thought — ^I don't know what I did not think. Be so good, 
miss, as not to serve me so again." 

Did she take me for a wild tiger, that she made all that fuss ? 
" I wish to see Lady Chandos," I said, aloud. 

" Then you can't see her, miss," was the peremptory retort. 

" That is, if it be agreeable to her to receive me," I continued, 
resenting Hill's assumption of authority. 

" But it is not agreeable, and never can be agreeable," re- 
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turned Hill, working herself up to a great pitch of excitement. 
" Don't I tell you, Miss Hereford, my lady never receives in 
these rooms? Perhaps, miss, youll be so good as to quit 
them." 

<< At least you can take my message to Lady Chandos, and 
inquire whether—; — " 

"I can't deliver any message, and I decline to make any 
inquiries," interrupted Hill, evidently in a fever of anxiety for 
my absence. " Excuse me. Miss Hereford, but you will please 
return by the way you came." 

Who should appear next on the scene but Lady Chandos! 
She came from beyond the oak door, as Hill had done, ap- 
parently wondering at the noise. I was thunderstruck. She 
looked quite well, and wore her usual dress ; but she went 
back again at once, and it was but a momentary glimpse I had 
of her. Hill made no ceremony. She took me by the shoulders 
as you would take a child, turned me towards the entrance, and 
bundled me out ; shutting the green-baize door with a slam, 
and propping her back against it. 

" Now Miss Hereford, you must pardon me ; and remember 
your obstinacy has just brought this upon yourself. I couldn't 
help it ; for to have suffered you to talk to my lady to-day 
would have been almost a matter of life or death." 

" I think you are out of your mind, Hill," I gasped, recover- 
ing my breath, but not my temper, after the summary exit. 

" Perhaps I am, miss ; let it go so. All I have got to say, 
out of my mind or in my mind, is this : never you attempt to 
enter this west wing. The rooms in it are sacred to my lady, 
whose pleasure it is to keep them strictly private. And 
intrusion here, after this warning, is what would never be 
pardoned to you by any of the family, if you lived to be ninety 
years old ! " 

" Hill, you take too much upon yourself," was my indignant 
answer. 

" If I do, my lady will correct me ; so do not trouble your 
mind about that, Miss Hereford. I have not been her con- 
fidential attendant for sixteen years to be taught my duty now. 
And when 1 advise you to keep at a distance from these apart- 
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ments, miss, I advise you fcr your own good. If you are wise, 
you will heed it : ask Mr. Chandos.' 

She returned within the wing, and I heard a strong bolt 
slipped, effectually barring my entrance, had I felt inclined to 
disobey her ; but I never felt less inclined for anything in my 
life than to do that. Certainly her warning had been solemnly 
spoken. 

Now, who was insane ? — ^I ? or Lady Chandos ? or Hill ? It 
seemed to me that it must be one of us, for assuredly all this 
savoured of insanity. What was it that ailed Lady Chandos ? 
That she was perfectly well in health, I felt persuaded ; and 
she was up and dressed and active ; no symptom whatever of 
the invalid was about her. Could it be that her mind was 
affected? or was she so overcome with grief at the previous 
night's exploits of Mr. Chandos as to be obliged to remain in 
retirement? The latter supposition appeared the more feasible 
— and I weighed the case in all its bearings. 

But not quite feasible, either. For Hill appeared to be full 
mistress of the subject of the mystery, whatever it might be, 
and Mr. Chandos had said she had no suspicion of his malady. 
And, besides, would it be enough to keep Lady Chandos in for 
a week ? I dwelt upon it all until my head ached ; and, to get 
rid of my perplexities, I went strolling into the open air. 

It was a fine sunshiny day, and the blue tint of the bloom 
upon the pine trees looked lovely in the gleaming light. I 
turned down a shady path on the left of the broad gravel drive, 
midway between the house and the entrance-gates. It took me 
to a part of the grounds where I had never yet penetrated, 
remote and very solitary. The path was narrow, scarcely 
admitting of two persons passing each other, and the privet 
hedge on either side, with the overhanging trees, imparted to it 
an air of excessive gloom. The path wound in its course ; in 
turning one of its angles, I came right in the face of some one 
advancing ; some one who was so close as to touch me : and my 
heart leaped into my mouth. It was Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" Good-morning, young lady." 

" Good-morning, sir," I stammered, sick almost unto death, 
lest he should recognize me ; though why that excessive dread 
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of his recognition should be upon me, I could not possibly have 
explained. He was again trespassing on Chandos ; but it was 
not for me, in my timidity, to tell him so ; neither had I any 
business to set myself forward in upholding the rights of 
Chandos. 

" All well at the house ? " he continued. 

''Yes, thank you. All, except Lady Chandos. She keeps 
her room this morning." 

" You are a visitor at Chandos, I presume ? " 

" For a little time, sir." 

" So I judged, when I saw you with Harry Chandos. That 
you were not Miss Chandos, who married the Frenchman, I 
knew, for you bear no resemblance to her : and she is the only 
daughter of the family. I fancied they did not welcome 
strangers at Chandos." 

I made no answer ; though he looked at; me with his jet-black 
eyes as if waiting for it ; the same stem, penetrating eyes as of 
old. How I wished to get away ! but it was impossible to pass 
him without rudeness, and he stood blocking up the confined 
pathway. 

" Are you a confidential friend of the family? " he resumed. 

'' No, sir ; I am not to be called a friend at all ; quite other- 
wise. Until a few days ago, I was a stranger to them. Accident 
brought me then to Chandos, but my stay here will be tem- 
porary." 

" I should be glad to make your acquaintance by name," he 
went on, never taking those terrible eyes off me. Not that the 
eyes in themselves were so very terrible ; but the fear of my 
childhood had returned to me in all its force — as a very bug- 
bear. I had made the first acquaintance of Mr. Edwin Barley 
in a moment of fear — that is, he had frightened me. Un- 
intentionally on his own part, it is true, but with not less of 
effect upon me. The circumstances of horror (surely it is not 
too strong a word) that had followed, in all of which he was 
mixed up, had only tended to increase the feeling ; and grown 
to womanhood though I was now, the meeting with him had 
brought it all back to me." 

" Will you not favour me with your name ? " 
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He spoke politely, quite as a gentleman, bnt I felt my face 
grow red, white, hot and cold. I had answered his questions, 
feeling that I dared not resist ; that I feared to show him any- 
thing but civility ; but — to give him my name ; to rush, as it 
were, into the lion's jaws ! No, I would not do that ; and I 
plucked up what courage was left me. 

• "My name is of no consequence, sir. I am only a very 
humble individual, little more than a school-girl. I wad 
brought here by' a lady, who, immediately upon her arrival, was 
recalled home by illness in her family, and I am in daily 
expectation of a summons from her ; after which I dare say I 
shall never see Chandos or any of its inmates again. Will you 
be kind enough to allow me to pass ? " 

"You must mean Miss Chandos— I don't recollect her 
married name," said he, without stirring. "I heard she had 
been here : and left almost as soon as she came." 

I bowed my head and tried to pass him. I might as readily 
have tried to pass through the privet hedge. 

"Some lady was taken away ill, yesterday," he resumed. 
« Who was it ? " 

" It was Mrs. Freeman." 

" Oh I the companion. I thought as much. Is she very ill? " 

" It was a sort of fit, I believe. It did not last long." 

"Those fits are ticklish things," he remarked. "I should 
think she will not be in a state to return for some time, if at 
all." 

He had turned his eyes away now, and was speaking in a 
dreamy sort of tone ; as I once heard him speak to Selina. 

"They will be wanting some one to fill Mrs. Freeman's 
place, will they not." 

" I cannot say, I'm sure, sir. The family do not talk of 
their affairs before me." 

" Who is staying at Chandos now? " he abruptly asked. 
Only the family." 
Ah ! the family — of course. I mean what members of it." 

" All ; except Madame de Mellissie and Sir Thomas Chandos." 

" That is, there are Lady Chandos, her son, and daughter-in- 
law. That comptises the whole, I suppose — except you." 
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'' Yes, it does. But I must really beg you to allow me to 
pass, sir." 

" You are welcome now, and I am going to turn, myself. It 
is pleasant to have met an intelligent lady ; and I hope we 
often sliall meet, that I may hear good tidings of my friends at 
Chandos. I was intimate with part of the family once, but a 
coolness arose between us, and I do not go there. Good-day." 

He turned and walked rapidly back. I struck into the 
nearest side-walk I could find that would bring me to the open 
grounds, and nearly struck against Mr. Chandos. 

" Are you alone. Miss Hereford ? I surely heard voices." 

'^ A gentleman met me, sir, and spoke." 

'< A gentleman — ^in this remote part of the grounds ! " he re- 
peated, looking keenly at me, as a severe expression passed 
momentarily across his face. " Was it any one you knew ? " 

'^ It was he who came into the broad walk, and whom you 
ordered out — the new tenant. He is gone now." 

"He I I fancied so," returned Mr. Chandos, the angry flush 
deepening. And it seemed almost as though he were angry 
with me. 

" I found out the walk by accident, sir, and I met him in it. 
He stopped and accosted me with several questions, which I 
thought very rude of him." 

« What did he ask you ? " 

" He wished to know my name, who I was, and what I was 
doing at Chandos ; but I did not satisfy him. He then inquired 
about the family, asking what members of it were at home." 

"And you told him?" 

" There was no need to tell him, sir, for he mentioned the 
names to me ; yourself. Lady and Mrs. Chandos." 

" Ethel I he mentioned her, did he I What did he call her ? 
—Mrs. Chandos ? " 

" He did not mention her by name, sir ; he said ' daughter-in- 
law.' " I did not tell Mr. Chandos that the designation made 
an impression upon me, establishing the supposition that Mrs. 
Chandos was a daughter-in-law. 

" And pray what did he call me ? " 

" Harry Chandos." 
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" Well, novir mark me, Miss Hereford. Thai man accosted 
you to worm out what he could of our everyday life at home. 
His name is Barley — Edwin Barley. He is a bitter enemy of 
ours, and if he could pick up any scrap of news or trifle of fiEU^t 
that he could by possibility turn about and work so as to injure 
us, he would do it." 

" But how could he, sir ? " I exclaimed, not understanding. 

" His suspicions are no doubt aroused that — that — I beg 
your pardon. Miss Hereford," he abruptly broke off, with the air 
of one who has said more than he meant to say. "These 
matters cannot interest you. You — you did not teU Mr. Barley 
what I imparted to you this morning, touching myself? " 

" Oh, Mr. Ohandos, how can you ask the question ? Did I 
not promise you to hold it sacred ? " 

" Forgive me," he gently said. " Nay, I am sorry to have 
pained you." 

He had pained me in no slight degree, and the tears very 
nearly rose in my eyes. I would rather be beaten with rods 
than have my good faith slighted. I think Mr. Chandos saw 
something of this in my face. 

" Believe me, I do not doubt you for a moment ; but Edwin 
Barley, in all that regards our family, is cunning and crafty. 
Be upon your guard, should he stop you again, not to betray 
anything of our affairs at Chandos, the little daily occurrences 
of home life. A chance word, to all appearance innocent and 
trifling, might work incalculable mischief to us, even ruin. Will 
you remember this, Miss Hereford ? " 

I promised him I would, and went back to the house, he 
continuing his way. At the end of the privet walk a gate led 
to the open country, and I supposed Mr. Chandos had business 
there. As I reached the portico a gentleman was standing there 
with the butler, asking to see Lady Chandos. It was Mr. 
Jarvis, the curate. 

" My lady is ill in bed, sir," was Hickens's reply, his long, 
grave face giving ample token that he held belief in his own 
words. 

" I am sorry to hear that. Is her illness serious ? " 

" Bather so, sir, I believe. Mrs. Hill fears it will be days 
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before her ladyship is downstairs. She used to be snbjeot to 
dreadful bilious attacks ; I suppose it's one of them oome back 
again." 

The curate gave in a card, left a message, and departed. So 
it appeared that Hill was regaling the servants with the same 
story that she had told me. I could have spoken up, had I 
dared, and said there was nothing the matter with the health of 
Lady Chandos. 

At six o'clock I went down to dinner, wondering who would 
preside. I have said that no ceremony was observed at 
Chandos, the everyday life was simple in the extreme. Since 
the departure of Emily de MoUissie we had sat in the oak- 
parlour, and all the meals were taken there. In fact, there was 
nobody to sit but myself. Lady Chandos had been mostly in 
the west wing ; Mr. Chandos out, or in his study ; Mrs. Chandos 
I never saw. The servants were placing the soup on the table. 
Li another moment Mr. Chandos came in. 

" A small company this evening, Miss Hereford ; only you 
and I," he laughed, as we took oiir seats. 

"Is Lady Chandos not sufficiently well to dine, sir?" I 
asked. 

" She will take something, no doubt. Hill takes care of her 
mistress. I met her carrying up the tray as I came down." 

" I hope I am not the cause of your dining downstairs," I re- 
joined, the unpleasant thought striking mo that it might be so. 
" Perhaps, but for me, you would dine with Lady Chandos? " 

" Notiiing of the sort, I assure you. Were it not for you, I 
should sit here in solitary state, and eat my lonely dinner with 
what appetite I might. And a solitary dinner is not good for 
•digestion, the doctors tell us. Did any one call while I was out, 
Hickens?" 

" Only Mr. Jarvis, sir. I think he wanted to see my lady 
about the new schools. He was very particular in asking what 
was the matter with her, and I said I thought it might be one 
of those old bilious attacks come on again. My lady had a bad 
one or two at times, years ago, sir, you may remember." 

" Ay," replied Mr. Chandos : but it was all the comment he 
made. 
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'^ Is Lady Cbandos subject to bilious attacks ? '^ I inquired of 
Mr. Chandos. 

" Not particularly. She has been free from them latterly." 

" Did you know, sir," continued Hickens, " that we have had 
news of Mrs. Freeman ? " 

•* No. When did it come ? I hope it's good." 

" Not very good, sir. It came half-an-hour ago. She had 
another fit to-day in the forenoon, and it's certain now that 
fihe won't be able to come back here for a long while, if she is 
at all. The relation that she is with wrote to Mrs. Hill, who 
took up the note to my lady. Hill says, when she left her 
there were symptoms of a second attack coming on." 

Mr. Chandos leaned back for a moment in his chair, forgetful 
that he was at dinner, and not alone. He was in a reverie ; 
but, as his eye fell on me, he shook it off, and spoke. 

"Her not returning will prove an inconvenience to Mrs. 
Chandos." 

" I am afraid it will, sir," rejoined Hickens, who had fancied 
himself addressed ; though, in point of fact, Mr. Chandos had 
but unconsciously spoken aloud his thoughts. Hickens had 
been a long time in the family, was a faithful and valued ser- 
vant, consequently he thought himself at liberty to talk in 
season and out of season. " I warned Mrs. Chandos's maid, sir, 
not to tell her mistress about Mrs. Freeman's being worse," ho 
went on. " It would do no good, and only worrit her." 

Mr. Chandos slightly nodded, and the dinner then proceeded 
in silence. At its conclusion, Mr. Chandos, after taking one 
glass of wine, rose. 

" I must apologize for leaving you alone, Miss Hereford, but I 
believe my mother will expect me to sit with her. Be sure you 
make yourself at home ; and ring for tea when you wish for it." 

" Shall you not be in to tea, sir ? " 

" I think not. At all events, don't wait." 

Dreary enough was it for me, sitting in that great solitary 
room — not solitary in itself, but from want of tenants. 

I went and stood at the window. The wax-lights were burn- 
ing, but nothing but the muslin curtains was before the windows. 
There was no one to overlook the room ; comers to the house 
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did not pass it ; the servants had no business whatever in the 
front ; and very often the shutters were not closed until bed- 
time. It was scarcely yet to be called dark : the atmosphere 
was calm and clear, and a bright white light came from the 
west. Putting on- a shawl, I went quietly out. 

It was nearly, for me, as dreary out of doors as within. All 
seemed stUl ; no soul was about ; no voices were to be heard ; 
no cheering lights gleamed from the windows. I was daring 
enough to walk to the end and look up at the west wing ; a 
slight glimmering, as of fire, sparkled up now and again in 
what I had understood was Lady Chandos's sitting-room. Back 
to the east wing, and looked at the end of that. Plenty of 
cheerful blaze there, both of fire and candle; and, once, the 
slight form of Mrs. Chandos appeared for a minute at the 
window, looking out. 

I passed on to the back of the house, by the servants' ordi- 
nary path, round the east wing. It was a good opportunity for 
seeing what the place was like. But I did not bargain for the 
great flood of Kght into which I was thrown on turning the 
angle. It proceeded from the comer room ; the windows were 
thrown wide open, and some maid-servants were ironing at a 
long board underneath. Not caring that they should see me, I 
drew under the cover of a projecting shed, that I believe be- 
longed to the brewhouse, and took a leisurely survey. Plenty 
of life here ; plenty of buildings ; it seemed quite a colony. 
Lights shone from several windows of the long edifice — as long 
as it was in front. The entrance was in the middle ; a poultry- 
yard lay at the other end ; and a pasture for cows opposite ; 
the range of stables could be seen in the distance. 

Harriet and Emma were the two maids ironing ; Lizzy Dene, 
a very dark young woman of thirty, with a bunch of wild- 
looking black curls on either side of her face, sat by the ironing- 
stove, doing nothing. Why they added her surname, Dene, to 
her Christian name in speaking of her, I did not know, but it 
seemed to be the usual custom. These three, it may be 
remembered, have been mentioned as the housemaids. Another 
woman, whom I did not recognize, but knew her later for the 
laundry-maid, was at the back, folding clothe». They w«r». 
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talking fast, but very distinctly, in that half-covert tone which 
betrays the subject to be a forbidden one. The conversation 
and the stove's heat were alike wafted to me through the open 
window. 

" You may preach from now until to-morrow morning," were 
the first words I heard, and they came from Harriet ; " but you 
will never make me believe that people's ghosts can appear 
before they die. It is not in nature's order." 

"His appears. I'll stand to that. And what's more, I'll 
stand to it that I saw it last night ! " cried Lizzy Dene, looking 
up and speaking in strong, fierce jerks, as she was in the habit 
of doing. '^ I sat up in the bedroom sewing. It's that new 
black silk polka of mine that I wanted to finish, and if I got it 
about downstairs, Madam Hill would go on above a bit about 
finery. Emma got into bed and lay awake talking, her and 
mo. Before I'd done, my piece of candle came to an end, and 
I thought I'd go into Harriet's room and borrow hers. It was 
a lovely night, the moon shone slantways in at the turret- 
window, and something took me that I'd have a look out. So 
I went up the turret-stairs and stood at the casement. I hadn't 
been there a minute before I saw it — the living image of Mr, 
Chandos I — and I thought I should have swooned away. Ask 
Emma." 

" Well, I say it might have been Mr. Chandos himself, but it 
never was his ghost," argued Harriet. 

" You might be a soft, but I dare say you'd stand to it you 
are not," retorted Lizzy. "Don't I tell you that in the old 
days we saw that apparition when Mr. Harry was safe in his 
bed ? When we knew him to be in his bed with that attack of 
fever he had ? I saw it twice then ^vith my own eyes. And 
once, when Mr. Harry was miles and miles away — gone over to 
that French place where Miss Emily was at school — it came 
again. Half the household saw it ; and a fine commotion there 
was! Don't tell me, girl! I've lived in the family seven 
years. I came here before old Sir Thomas died." 

There was a pause. Harriet, evidently not discomfited, 
whisked away her iron to the stove, changed it, and came back 
again before she spoke. 
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'' I dou't know anytliing about back times ; tbe present ones 
is enough for me. Did you see this, En ma, last night ? " 

" Yes, I did," replied Emma, who was a silent and rather 
stupid-looking girl, with a very retreating chin. " Lizzy Dene 
came rushing back into the room, saying the ghost had come 
again, and I ran after her up to the turret window. Something 
was there, safe enough.'* 

« Who was it like ? " 

'' Mr. Chandos. There was no mistaking him : one does not 
see a tall, thin, upright man like him every day. There was 
his face, too, and his beautiful features quite plain ; the moon 
gave a light like day." 

" It was himself, as I said," coolly contended Harriet. 

"It was not," said Lizzy. "Mr. Chandos would no more 
have been dancing in and out of the trees in that fashion, like 
a jack-in-the-box, than he*d try to fly in the air. It was the 
ghost at its tricks again." 

" But the thing is incredible," persisted Harriet. " Let us 
suppose, for argument's sake, that it is Mr. Chandos's ghost 
that walks, what does it come for, Lizzy Dene ? " 

" I never heard that ghosts stooped to explain their motives. 
How should we know why it comes ? " 

" And I never heard yet that ghosts of live people came at 
all," continued Harriet, in recrimination. " And I don't think 
anybody else ever did." 

" But you know that's only your ignorance, Harriet. Cer- 
tain people are born into the world with their own fetches or 
wraiths, which appear sometimes with them, sometimes at a 
distance, and Mr. Chandos must be one. I knew a lady's-maid 
of that kind. While she was with her mistress in Scotland, 
her fetch used to walk about in England, startling acquaintances 
into fits. Some people call 'em doubles." 

" But what's the use of them ? " reiterated Harriet ; " what 
do they do ? That's what I want to know." 

" Harriet, don't you be profane, and set up your back against 
spirituous things," rebuked Lizzy Dene. " There was a man 
in our village, over beyond Marden, that never could bo 
brought to reverence such ; he mocked at 'em like any heathen. 
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saying he'd fight single-handed the best ten ghosts that ever 
walked, for ten pound a-side, and wished he could get thd 
chance. What was the awful consequences ? Why, that man, 
going homo one night from the beer-shop, marched right into 
the canal in mistake for his own house -door, and was drownded." 

Emma replenished the stove, took a fresh iron, singed a rag 
in rubbing it, and continued her work. The woman, folding 
clothes at the back, turned round to speak. 

"How was the notion first taken up — that it was Mr. 
Chandos's fetch ? " 

" This way," said Lizzy Dene, who appeared from her longer 
period of service in the family to know more than the rest, 
*' It was about the time of Sir Thomas's death ; just before it, 
or after it, I forget which now. Mr. Harry — as he was mostly 
called when he was younger — was ill with that low fever ; it 
was said something had worried him and brought the sickness 
on. My lady, by token, was poorly at the same time, and kept 
her rooms ; and, now that I remember, Sir Thomas was dead, 
for she wore her widow's caps. At the very time Mr. Harry 
was in his bed, this figure, his very self, was seen at night in 
the grounds. That was the first of it." 

" If there's one thing more deceptive than another, it's night- 
light," meekly observed the woman. 

"The next time was about two years after that," resumed 
Lizzy, ignoring the suggestion. " Mr. Harry was in France, 
and one of the servants stopped out late one evening without 
leave : Phoeby it was, who's married now. She had missed the 
train and had to walk, and it was between twelve and one 
when she got in, and me and Ann sitting up for her in a 
desperate fright lest Mrs. Hill should find it out. In she 
came, all in a fluster, saying Mr. Harry was in the Pine Walk, 
which she had come across, as being the nearest way, and she 
was afraid he had seen her. Of course, we thought it was Mr. 
Harry come home, and that the house would be called up to 
serve refreshments for him. But nothing happened ; no bells 
were rung, and to bed we went. The next morning we found 
he had not come home, and finely laughed at Phoeby, asking 
her what she had taken to obscure her eyesight — which made 
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her very mad. Evening came, and one of them telegraph 
messages came over the sea to my lady from Mr. Harry, 
proving he was in the French town. But law! that night, 
there he was in the dark pine-path again, walking up and 
down it, and all us maids sat up and saw him. My lady was 
ill again then, I remember ; she does have bad bouts now and 
then." 

" Do you mean to say you all saw him ? " questioned Harriet. 

" We all saw him, four or five of us," emphatically repeated 
Lizzy. ^'Hickens came to hear of it, and called us all the 
simpletons he could lay his tongue to. He told Hall — least- 
ways we never knew who did if he didn't — and didn't she make 
a commotion I If ever she heard a syllable of such rubbish 
from us again, she said, we should all go packing: and she 
locked up the turret-door, and kept the key in her pocket for 
weeks." 

*^ You see, what staggers one is that Mr. Chandos should be 
alive," said Harriet. " One could understand if he were dead." 

'^ Nothing that's connected with ghosts, and those things, 
ought to stagger one at all," dissented Lizzy. 

'^ According to you, Lizzy Dene, the ghost only appears by 
fits and starts." 

" No more it does. Every two years or so. Anyway it has 
been seen once since the time I tell you of when Mr. Chandos 
was abroad, which is four years ago, and now it's here again." 
. " One would think you watched for it, Lizzy I " 

" And so I do. Often of a moonlight night, I get out of bed 
and go to that turret-window." 

Some one came quickly down the path at this juncture, 
brushing by me as I stood in the shade. It was the still-room 
maid. She had a bundle in her hand, went on to the entrance, 
and then came into the ironing-room. Hill followed her in ; 
but the latter remained at the back, looking at some ironed 
laces on a table, and not one of the girls noticed her presence. 
The still-room maid advanced to the ironing-board, let her 
bundle fall on it, and threw up her arms in some excitement. 

" I say, you know Mrs. Peters, over at the Ibrook 1 Well — 
she's dead." 

Anne Hereford. 14 
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" Dead I " echoed the girls, pausing in their work. " Why, it 
was not a week ago that ^e was here." 

"She's dead. They were laying her out when I came by 
just now. Some fever, they say, which took her off in no time ; 
a catching fever, too. A mortal fright it put me in, to hear 
that ; I shouldn't like to die yet awhile." 

" If fever has broken out in the place, who knows but it's 
fever that has taken my lady I " exclaimed Enmia, her stupid 
face alive with consternation : and the rest let their irons drop 
on their stands. " All our lives may be in jeopardy." 

" Your places will be in greater jeopardy if you don't pay a 
little more attention to work, and leave off talking nonsense," 
called out the sharp voice of Mrs. Hill from the background. 
The servants started round ai its sound, and the irons were 
taken up again. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DISTURBED BY MRS. CHAN DOS. 



No candles yet in Lady Chandos's rooms, but a great flood of 
light in those of Mrs. Chandos. The commotion in the ironing- 
room, that followed the discovered presence of Hill, had given 
me the opportunity to come away, and so exchange (not 
willingly) the gossiping cheerfulness of the back, for the dreary 
front of the house. I had almost laughed aloud at those foolish 
servant-girls; nevertheless, in what they had said there was 
food for speculation. For when Harry Chandos was in bed, ill 
with fever ; when he was over in France, with the broad sea 
and many miles of land between him and his home ; how could 
they have seen him, or fancied they saw him, in these dark 
walks, night after night, at Chandos ? 

Pacing the dark gravel-walk from wing to wing, glancing, as 
I passed each time, through the window-panes and the muslin 
curtains into the oak-parlour, where the solitary tea waited, I 
thought over it all, and came to the conclusion that, taking one 
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curious thing with another, something uncanny was in the 
place. How long should I have to stay here? — how long 
would it be before Emily de Mellissie came back to me ? 

The hall-door stood open, and the hall-lamp threw its light 
across the lawn in a straight line. It seemed like a ray of 
companionship amidst the general dreariness. I took a fancy 
to walk along the pleasant stream, forgetting or unheeding the 
dew that might lie on the grass. On reaching the other side, I 
stood a moment at the top of the Pine Walk, and then advanced 
a few steps down it. 

Some one was there before me. A white figure — as it looked 
— was flitting about ; and I gave a great start. What with the 
night-hour, the solitary loneliness of all around, the soft sighing 
sound from the branches of the trees, and the servant- girls' 
recent talk of the '' ghost," I am not sure but I began to think 
of ghosts myself. Ghost, or no ghost, it came gliding up to 
me, with its slender form, its lovely face : Mrs. Chandos, in a 
white silk evening-dress, with a small white opera-cloak on her 
shoulders. It was her pleasure, as I learnt later, to dress each 
day for her own lonely society just as she would for a state 
dinner-table. 

" How you startled me I " she exclaimed. " With that great 
brown shawl on your head, you look as much like a man as a 
woman. But I saw by the height it was not he. Did you know 
that he came — that he was hero last night?" she added, 
dropping her voice to the faintest whisper. 

It was the first time Mrs. Chandos had voluntarily addressed 
me. Of course I guessed that she alluded to Mr. Harry 
Chandos : but I hesitated to answer, after the caution he had 
given me. Was there anything wild about her voice and manner 
as she spoke ? — had her spirits run away with her to-night ? — or 
did the fact of her flitting about in the white evening-dress in 
this wild way, like any school-girl, cause me to fancy it ? 

"Did you know it, I ask?" she impatiently rejoined. 
" Surely you may answer me" 

" Yes 1 " There seemed no help for it. " I saw him, 
but I shall not mention it. The secret is safe with me." <.'! 

" You saw him I Oh, Heaven, what will be done ? " she 
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in eyident distress. " It was so once before : the servants saw 
him. You must not tell any one ; you must not." 

" Indeed I will not. I am quite trustworthy." 

" What are you doing out here ? " she sharply said. " Look- 
ing for him ? " 

" Indeed no. I was dull by myself, and came across unthink- 
ingly. I am as true as you, Mrs. Chandos. I would not, for 
the world, say a word to harm him." 

The assurance seemed to satisfy — to calm her; she grew 
quiet as a little child. 

" To talk of it might cause grievous evil, you know ; it might 
lead to — but I had better not say more to a stranger. How did 
you come to know of it ? " 

I made no answer. Some feeling, that I did not stay to sift, 
forbade me to say it was from himself. 

" I know ; it was from Madame de Mellissie. It was very 
foolish of her to tell you. It was wrong of her to bring you 
hero at all." 

As Mrs. Chandos spoke, there was something in her word?, 
in her tone, in her manner altogether, that caused a worse idea 
to flash across me — that she was not quite herself. Not insane ; 
it was not that thought ; but a little wanting in intellect ; as 
if the powers of the mind were impaired. It startled me 
beyond measure, and I began to think that I ought to try and 
get her indoors. 

" Shall you not take cold out here, Mrs. Chandos ? " 

" I never take cold. You see, I am my own mistress now : 
when Mrs. Freeman's here, she will never let me come out after 
dusk. Lady Chandos sent my maid to sit with me this even- 
ing, but I lay down on the sofa, and told her I was perhaps 
going to sleep and she could not stay with me. And I came 
out ; I thought I might see him" 

Every word she spoke added to the impression. 
"And so you saw him last night! I did not ; I never do. 
The windows looking this way are closed. And perhaps if I 
were to see him like that, and be taken by surprise, it might 
make me ill : Mrs. Freeman says it would. It is so sad, you 
know I " 
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^* Very sad,'^ I murmured, assuming still that she alluded to 
the infirmity of Mr. Chandos. 

" They never told me. They are not aware that I know it. 
I found it out to-day. I was going about the gallery early 
this morning, before Hill came home, and I found it out. 
When Mrs. Freeman's here, I can only get out when she pleases. 
You cannot think what a long time it is since— since " 

" Since what ? " I asked, as she came to a stop. 

" Since the last time. Harry has not said a word to me all 
day ; it is a shame of him. He ought to have told we." 

" Yes, yes," I murmured, wishing to soothe her. 

" You see, Harry's not friends with me. He tells me he is, 
but he is not in reality. It is through my having treated 
him badly : he has been the same as a stranger ever since. But 
he ought to have told me this. You must not tell them that I 
know it." 

" Certainly not." 

" They might lock me in, you know ; they did once before : 
but that was not the last time, it was when Harry was in 
France. If Mrs. Freeman had been here to-day, I should not 
have known it so soon. It is very cruel : I think I shall tell 
Lady Chandos so. If Harry " 

During the last few words, Mrs. Chandos's eyes had been 
strained on a particular spot near to us. What she saw, or 
fancied she saw, I know not, but she broke into a low smothered 
cry of fear, and sped away swiftly to the house. Bather startled, 
I bent my eyes on the place, as if by some fascination, half ex- 
pecting — how foolish it was! — to see Mr. Chandos perambu- 
lating in his sleep. And I believe, had I done so, I should 
have run away more terrified than from any ghost. 

Something did appear to be there that ought not to be. It 
was between the trunks of two trees, in a line with them, as if 
it were another tree of never-yet- witnessed form and shape. A 
great deal more like the figure of a man, thought I, as I gazed. 
Not a tall slender man like Mr. Chandos : more of the build of 
Mr. Edwin Barley. 

Why the idea of the latter should have occurred to me^ 
whether the man (it certainly was one!) bore him «iy^ 
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semblance, I could not tell. The fancy was quite enough for 
me, and I sped away as quickly as Mrs. Chandos had done. 
She had flitted silently through the hall towards her rooms, 
and met her maid on the stairs : who had probably just dis* 
coyered her absence. 

^ Are yon ready to make tea, Miss Hereford ? I have come 
to have some." 

It was the greeting of Mr. Chandos, as I ran, scared and 
breathless, into the oak-parlour. He was sitting in the easy- 
chair near the table, a review in his hand, and looked up with 
surprise. No wonder — seeing me dart in as if pursued by a 
wild cat, an ugly shawl over my head. But, you see, I had not 
thought he would be there. 

However, he said nothing. I sat down, as sedate as any old 
matron, and made the tea. Mr. Chandos read his paper, and 
spoke to me between whiles. 

" Don't you think, sir, we ought to have heard to-day from 
Madame de Mellissie ? " 

« Why to-day ? " 

'* It is getting time that I heard. Except the short note to 
Lady Chandos, written upon her arrival in Paris, she has not 
sent a syllable. It is very strange." 

" Nothing is strange that Emily does. She may be intending 
to surprise us by arriving without notice. I fully expect it. On 
the other hand, we may not hear from her for weeks to come." 

" But she has left me here, sir ! She said she should be sure 
to come back the very first day she could." 

Mr. Chandos slightly laughed. " You may have passed from 
her memory. Miss Hereford, as completely as though you never 
existed in it." 

I paused in consternation, the suggestion bringing to me I 
know not what of perplexity. He looked excessively amused. 

" What can I do, sir ? " 

" Not anything that I see, except make yourself contented 
here. At least until we hear from Emily." 

With the tea-things, disappeared Mr. Chandos ; and a sensa- 
tion of loneliness fell upon me. At what ? At his exit, or at 
my previous alarm in the Pine Walk ? I might have asked 
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myseK, but did not. He came back again shortly, remarking 
that it was a fine night. 

" Have you been out, sir ? " 

" No. I have been to my mother's rooms." 

" Is she better this evening ? " 

" Much the same." 

He stood with his elbow on the mantelpiece, his hand lifted 
to his head, evidently in deep thought, a strange look of anxiety, 
of pain, in the expression of his countenance. I went over to a 
side-table to get something out of my work-box ; and, not to 
disturb him by going back again, I softly pulled aside the 
muslin window-curtain to look out for a minute on the dusky 
still night. 

What was it made me spring back with a sudden movement 
of terror and a half cry? Surely I could not be mistaken! 
That was a face close to the window, looking in ; the dark face 
of a man ; and, unless I was much mistaken, bearing a strong 
resemblance to that of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" What is it ? " asked Mr. Chandos, coming forward. " Has 
anything alarmed you ? " 

" Oh, sir ! I saw a fiEice pressed close to the window-pane. 
A man's face." 

Without the loss of a moment, Mr. Chandos threw up the 
window, and had his head out. All I felt good for was to sit 
down in a chair out of sight. He could see no one, as it 
appeared, and he shut the window again very quietly. Perhaps 
his thoughts only pointed to some one of the servants. 

" Are you sure you saw any one, Miss Hereford ? " 

" I am very nearly sure, sir." 

" Who was it ? " 

In truth I could not say, and I was not obliged to avow my 
suspicions. Mr. Chandos hastened outside, and I remained 
alone, as timid as could be. 

A curious and most unpleasant suspicion was fixing itself 
upon my mind, dim glimpses of which had been haunting me 
during tea — that Mr. Edwin Barley's object was myself. That 
it was he who had been in the Pine Walk, and again now at 
the window, I felt a positive, conviction. He must have recog- 
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nized me ; this stealthy intmsion at odd times, seasonable and 
nnseasonable, must be to watch me, to take note of my move- 
ments, not of those of the owners of Chandos. But for his 
motive I searched in vain. 

*<I cannot see or hear any one about,'' said Mr. Chandos, 
when he returned ; " all seems to be quite free and still. I 
fancy you must have been mistaken, Miss Hereford." 

I shook my head, but did not care to say much, after the 
notion that had taken possession of me. Words might lead to 
deeper questions, and I could not for the world have said that 
I knew Edwin Barley. 

"Possibly you may be a little nervous to-night," he con- 
tinued, ringing the bell ; " and at such times fancy considers 
itself at liberty to play us all sorts of tricks. My having told 
you what I did this morning relating to myself, may have taken 
hold of your imagination." 

" Oh no ; it has not." 

"I shall be very sorry to have mentioned it, if it has. 
Believe me, there's nothing in that to disturb you. When you 
ran in at tea-time I thought you looked scared. Close the 
shutters," he added, to the servant, who had appeared in answer 
to his ring. " And if you will pardon my leaving you alone, 
Miss Hereford, I will wish you good-night. I am very tired, 
and I have some writing to do yet." 

He shook hands with me and departed. Joseph bolted and 
barred the shutters, and I was left alone. But I went up to my 
room before ten o'clock. 

Would Mr. Chandos— or his ghost, as the servants had it — 
be out again that night in his somnambulant state ? The sub- 
ject had taken hold of my most vivid interest, and after 
undressing I undid the shutters and stood for a few minutes at 
the window in a warm wrapper, watching the grounds. Eyes 
and ears were alike strained, but to no purpose. No noise dis- 
turbed the house indoors, and all appeared still without. It 
might be too early yet for Mr. Chandos. 

But the silence told upon me. There was not a voice to be 
heard, not a sound to break the intense stillness. I began to 
feel nervous, hurried into bed, and went to sleep. 
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Not to sleep for very long. I was awakened suddenly by a 
commotion in the gallery outside. A loud, angry cry; re- 
proachful tones ; all in the voice of Mra Chandos ; they were 
followed by low, remonstrating words, as if some one wished to 
soothe her. Were you ever aroused thus in the middle of the 
night in a strange, or comparatively strange, place? If so, 
you may divine what was my terror. I sat up in bed with 
parted lips, unable to hear anything distinctly for the violent 
beating of my heart ; and then darted to the door, putting on 
my slippers and my large warm wrapper, before drawing it 
cautiously an inch open. 

It was not possible to make out anything at first in the dim 
gallery. Three dusky forms were there, having apparently 
come from the west wing, which I took to be those of Lady, 
Mr., and Mrs. Chandos. She, the latter, had her hair hanging 
down over a white wrapper ; and Mr. Chandos, his arm about 
her waist, was drawing her to her own apartments. It was by 
that I knew him ; who else would have presumed so to touch 
her ? — ^his coat was off, his slippers were noiseless. The moon- 
light, coming in faintly on the gallery from above, made things 
tolerably clear, as my eyes got used to them. 

" You never would have told me," she sobbed, pushing back 
her hair with a petulant hand ; " you know you never meant to 
tell me for ever so long. It is cruel— cruel ! What am I here 
but a caged bird ? " 

.«0h, Ethel! Ethel! you will betray us all!" cried Lady 
Chandos, in a voice of dire, reproachful tribulation. " To think 
that you should make this disturbance at night ! Did you for- 
get that a stranger was sleeping here ? — that the servants may 
hear you in their rooms? You will bring desolation to the 
house." 

Scarcely had they disappeared within the doors of the east 
wing, when Mr. Chandos came swiftly and suddenly out of his 
own chamber. Only a moment Beemed to have elapsed, yet he 
had found it sufficient time to finish dressing, for he was now 
fully attired. His appearing from his chamber, after disap- 
pearing within the east wing, established the fact that his room 
did communicate with it. Almost simultaneously Hickens ran 
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up the stairs from the hall, a light in his hand. Mr. Chandos 
advanced upon him, and peremptorily waved him back. 

" Go back to bed, sir. You are not wanted." 

But as the light fell on Mr. Chandos's face, I saw that he 
was deadly pale, and his imperative manner seemed to proceed 
from fear, not anger. 

"I heard a scream, Mr. Harry," responded poor Hickens, 
evidently taken aback. "I'm sure I heard voices; and I — I 
— thought some thieves or villains of that sort had got in, 
sir." 

" Nothing of the kind. There's nothing whatever the matter 
to call for your aid. Mrs. Chandos is nervous to-night, and 
cried out — it is not the first time it has happened, as you know. 
6he is all right again now, and my mother is with her. Go 
back, and get your rest as usual." 

" Shall I leave you the light, sir ? " asked Hickons, perceiving 
that Mr. Chandos had none. 

"Light? No. What do I want with a light? Mrs. 
Ghandos's ailments have nothing to do with me." 

He stood at the head of the stairs, watching Hickens down, 
and listening to his quiet closing of the doors dividing the hall 
from the kitchen-passages. Hickens slept downstairs, near his 
plate-pantry. He was late in going to rest, as it was explained 
afterwards, and had heard the noise overhead in the midst of 
undressing. 

Mr. Chandos turned from the stairs, and I suppose the 
slender inch-stream of moonlight must have betrayed to him 
that my door was open. He came straight towards it with his 
stem, white face, and I had no time to draw back. He and 
ceremony were at variance with each other that night. 

" Miss Hereford, I beg your pardon, but I must request that 
you retire within your room and allow your door to be closed," 
came the peremptory injunction. "Mrs. Chandos is ill, and 
the sight of strangers would make her worse. I will close it 
for you ; I should so act by my sister, were she here." 

He shut it with his own hand, and turned the key upon me. 
Turned the key upon me I Well, I could only submit, feeling 
very much ashamed to have had my curiosity detected, and 
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returned to bed. Nothing more was heard; not the faintest 
movement to tell that anything imusual had happened. 

Bat how strangely mysterious it all appeared ! One curious 
commotion, one unaccoimtable mystery succeeding to another* 
I had heard of haunted castles in romances, of ghostly abbeys ; 
surely the events enacted in them could not be more startling 
than these at Chandos. 

Morning came. I was up betimes ; dressed, read ; found my 
room unlocked, and went out of doors while waiting for break- 
fast. Mr. Chandos passed on his way from the house, and 
stopped. 

" Did I offend you last night. Miss Her^ord ? " 

« No, sir." 

" Walk with me a few steps, then," he rejoined. " I assumed 
the liberty of treating you as a sister — as though you were 
Emily. I thought you would have the good sense to understand 
so, and feel no offence. What caused you to be looking from 
your door ? " 

''The commotion in the gallery awoke me, sir, and I felt 
frightened. It was only natural I should look to see what 
caused it." 

« What did you see ? " 

" I saw Lady and Mrs. Chandos ; and I saw you, sir. Tou 
were supporting Mrs. Chandos." 

" Did you see any one else ? " 

" No ; not any one else." 

For the space of a full minute Mr. Chandos never took his 
eyes from me. It looked as if he questioned my veracity. 

" I forgot Hickens, sir ; I saw him. At least, in point of 
fact, I did not see him ; he did not come forward enough ; I 
only heard him." 

" Suppose I were to tell you it was not Mrs. Chandos you 
saw?" 

" But it was Mrs. Chandos, sir ; I am sure of it. I recognized 
her in spite of her hanging hair, and I also recognized her voice." 

" You are equally sure, I presume, that it was myself ? " 

" Of course I am, sir. Why, did you not speak to me at my 
door afterwards ? " 
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Could I have been mistaken in thinking that a great relief 
came over his face ? 

'* Ah, yes/' he continued after a pause, while his gaze went 
out into the far distance, *' Mrs. Chandos is one of our troubles. 
She is not in good health, and has disturbed us before in the 
same manner. The fact is, she is what is called neryoos ; 
meaning that she is not so collected at times as she ought to 
bo. I am very sorry you were disturbed." 

*< Pray don't think anything of that, sir. She feels strange, 
perhaps, now Mrs. Freeman is gone." 

" Yes, that is it. But it has very much upset my mother." 

"I fancied yesterday evening that Mrs. Chandos was not 
quite right ; though, perhaps, I ought not to repeat it. Her 
manner was a little wild." 

"Yesterday evening! When did you see her yesterday 
evening ? " 

." I saw her out in the grounds, sir, in the Pine Walk." 

"Alone?" 

" Quite alone, sir, in her white silk evening-dress. It was at 
dusk ; just before I ran in to the oak-parlour, if you remember. 
Mrs. Chandos and I came in together." 

" What took you there ? " he asked, abruptly. 

I told him what — that I had stepped out, being alone, and 
crossed the grass. 

" Well," ho said, gravely, " allow mo to caution you not to 
go out of doors after dusk. Miss Hereford ; there are reasons 
against it. I will take care that Mrs. Chandos does not. We 
might have you both run away with," he added, in a lighter tone. 

" There is no fear of that, sir." 

"You do not know what there is fear of," he sharply 
answered. ''Last night you looked as scared as could be. 
You will be fancying you see ghosts in the Pine Walk next, or 
me, perhaps, walking in my sleep." 

"We thought we did, sir. At least, something was there 
that looked like a man." 

" What sort of man ? " he hastily asked. 

" One short and thick-set. I suppose it was only the trunk of 
a tree." 
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"Stay indoors; don't go roaming about at dark," he em- 
phatically said. " And now I have another request to make to 
you, Miss Hereford." 

« What is it, sir ? " 

" That you will leave off calling me ' sir.* It does not sound 
well on your lips." 

He smiled as he spoke. And I blushed imtil I was ashamed 
of myseK. 

" Have you any love for the appellation ? " 

" No, indeed I But Madame de Mellissie " 

"Just so," he interrupted. "I suspected as much. You 
would not have fallen into it yourself." 

" I don't know that, sir." 

"Sir?" 

"It was a slip of the tongue. I used to say *Sir' and 
* Madam' to Mr. and Mrs. Paler. I was told to do so when I 
went there as governess." 

" Well, you are not governess here, and we can dispense with 
it. Good-morning 1 " he added, as we neared the gates. " It is 
too bad to bring you so far, and send you back alone." 

" Are you not coming to breakfast, sir ? " Another slip. 

" My breakfast was taken an hour ago. I am going to see 
how Mrs. Freeman is. You will be condemned to a solitary 
breakfast this morning. Good-bye 1 " 

A very pleasant one, for all that. It is pleasant to live 
amidst the luxuries of life. The fare of a governess had been 
exchanged for the liberal table of Chandos. Not that I cared 
much what I ate and drank : I was young and healthy ; but I 
did like the ease and refinement, the state and the innocent 
vanities belonging to the order of the Chandos world. 

Half sitting, half lying in one of the garden-chairs in the 
balmy suushiue, I partly read and partly dreamed away the 
morning. The house was within view ; servants and comers 
passed to it within hail ; cheery voices could be heard ; snatches 
of laughter now and again. On that side all was busy life ; on 
the other lay the silent mass of trees that surrounded Chandos. 
The sun was twinkling through their foliage ; the glorious tints 
of ruddy autumn lighted them up. A charming tableau I 
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write word to Madame de Mellissie that I was quitting Chandos ; 
and to Miss Barlieu, to say I was coming. In the midst of 
which paroxysm there entered Mr. Chandos, between Hickens 
and a stick. 

He sat down in an arm-chair, wishing me good-morning. 
When the man had gone I advanced to him with the open letter. 

*' This letter must be intended for you, I think, Mr. Chandos, 
although it was addressed to me. It is from Madame Alfred 
do Mellissie." 

"Just so," he said, taking it, and handing me the one he 
himself held. " This, I presume, is for you, as it begins * My 
dear Anno Hereford.* Emily has betrayed her characteristic 
heedlessness, in sending my letter to you, and yours to me." 

He ran his eyes over the note, and then called to me. I 
stood looking from the window. 

" Have you read this ? " 

"Every word. Until I came to my own name I never 
suspected that it was not written for me. I am very sorry, Mr. 
Qhandos ; but I hope you will not blame me ; indeed it was 
done inadvertently." 

" So am I sorry," he answered, in a joking sort of tone, as if 
he would pass the matter over lightly. " Emily's letters ought 
to be preserved in the British Museum." 

Before he could say more, Hill came in, and began talking 
with him in an undertone, looking crossly at me. Of course it 
drove me away. I went to the portico, and read my letter. 

" My dbar Anne Hereford, 

" You need not trouble yourself at all about being 
what you call 'an encumbrance' at Chandos, but just make 
yourself contented until 1 can come over. Mamma and my 
brother ought to be glad to have you there, for they are immured 
alone from year's end to year's end. Keep out of their way as 
much as possible, so as not to annoy them. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Emily de Mellissie. 
" P.S. — Of course you might go to Miss Barlieu's, if Lady 
Chandos deems it expedient that you should do so." 
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A fine specimen of contradiction the note presented. I 
folded it and went upstairs, one determination strong upon me 
— to depart for NuUe. 

Mrs. Penn was standing at the gallery-window between my 
room and the library. She was dressed handsomely, this new 
companion : a grey silk robe, a gold chain, a pretty blonde-lace 
cap mingling with her almost scarlet hair, valuable rings on 
her fingers. Just as I took likes and dislikes when a child, so 
I took them still. And I did not like Mrs. Penn. 

" I cannot divest myself of the notion that I have met you 
before, Mrs. Penn," I said. "But I am unable to recollect 
where." 

" I can tell you," she answered. " You were at school at 
Nulle, and attended the English Protestant Church. It was 
there you and I used to see each other." 

" There ? " I repeated, incredulously, thinking she must be 
wrong. 

" Yes, there," said Mrs. Penn. " I was staying in the town 
for some weeks two or three years ago ; I remembered your face 
again here directly, though you have grown much. You were 
wont to study my face nearly as much as you studied your 
Prayer-book. I used to wonder what you found in me to 
admire." 

Throw my recollection back as I would, I could not connect 
the face before me with my associations of Nulle. It certainly 
might have been there that we met — and indeed why should 
she say so, were it not ? — but it did not seem to be. As to the 
looking off the Prayer-book part, I was sure that there could 
not have been much of that, the English governess who suc- 
ceeded Miss Johnstone always watched us so sharply. 

" Did you know the Miss Barlieus, Mrs. Penn ? " 

" Only by sight ; I had no acquaintance with them. Quite 
old maids they are." 

" They are kind, good women," I broke out, indignantly, and 
Mrs. Penn laughed. 

" Somewhat careless withal, are they not ? I think that was 
exemplified in the matter relating to Miss Chandos." 

I could not answer. The whole blame had lain with Emily, 
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MUa White! she might be only a young person. If I cotild 
only make myself useful, it would take away the compunction 
I felt at having been thrust upon them at Chandos. I spoke 
on the impulse of the moment, blushing and timid as a school- 
girl. Mr. Chandos smiled, and shook his head. 

" It is not a situation that would suit you ; or you it." 

« Is Miss White older than I ? " 
. " A litde. She is about fifty-six." 

"Ohl But as a temporary arrangement, sir? Until we 
have news from Madame de Mcllissio. I should like to repay 
a tithe of the obligation I am imder to Lady Chandos." 

" A great obligation, that ! No, it could not be. We should 
have you and Mrs. Chandos rimning into the shrubberies after 
sleep-walkers and ghosts, as it seems you did last night. 
Besides," he added, taking up his gloves and riding-whip, " if 
you became Mrs. Chandos's companion, what should I do for 
mine ? " 

He nodded to me after he got on his horse ; a spirited animal, 
Black Knave by name : and rode away at a brisk canter, followed 
by his groom. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE STRANOBB APPLICANT. 



" Is Mr. Chandos gone, do you know, miss ? " 

The question came from Hill, who put her head in at the 
oak-parlour to make it. 

" He rode away not three minutes ago." 

" Dear me I My lady wanted him to call somewhere else. 
I suppose the note must be posted." 

" Stay an instant, Mrs. Hill," I said, detaining her. " There's 
a new companion wanted, is there not, for Mrs. Chandos ? " 
. « Of course there is," returned Hill. " What of it ? " 

" Can I see Lady Chandos ? " 

Hill turned hard directly, facing me resolutely. 

" Now, miss, you listen ; we have had that discussion once 
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before, and we don't want it gone over again. So long as my 
lady keeps her rooms, neither you nor anybody else can be 
admitted to her ; you wouldn't be if you paid for it in gold. 
And I'm much surprised that a young lady, calling herself a 
lady, should persist in pressing it." 

*< Hill, I am not pressing it. I only asked the question. As 
I cannot see Lady Chandos, will you deliver a message to her 
for me ? If I can be of any use in taking the duties of com- 
panion to Mrs. Chandos in this temporary need, I shall be glad 
to be so, and will do my very best." 

To see the countenance with which Hill received these 
words, was something comical : the open mouth, the stare of 
astonishment. 

" Tou take the duties of companion to Mrs. Chandos ! " 
uttered she, at length. "Bless the child! you little know 
what you ask for." 

" But will you mention it to Lady Chandos ? " 

Hill vouchsafed no answer. She cast a glance of pity on my 
ignorance or presumption, whichever she may have deemed it, 
and quietly went out of the room. 

That it was perfectly useless persisting, or even thinking of 
the affair further, I saw, and got out my writing desk. Not a 
word had come to me from Mrs. Paler, not a hint at payment ; 
and I wrote a civil request that she would kindly forward me 
the money due. 

This over, I sat, pen in hand, deliberating whether to write 
or not to Emily de Mellissie, when a loud ring came to 
the house-door. One of the footmen crossed the hall to 
answer it. 

" Is Lady Chandos at home ? " I heard demanded, in a lady- 
like and firm voice. 

" Her ladyship is at home, ma'am," • answered Joseph, " but 
she does not receive visitors." 

" I wish to see her." 

" She is ill, madam ; not able to see any one." 

" Lady Chandos would admit me. My business is of Import- 
ance. In short, I must see her." 

Joseph seemed to hesitate. 

Anne Hereford. 15 ' 
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" ril call Mrs. Hill, and you can see her, ma'am/' he said, 
after a little pause. " But I feel certain you cannot be admitted 
to my lady." 

She was ushered by Joseph into the oak-parlour. A good- 
looking woman, as might be seen through her black Chantilly 
yeil, dressed in a soft black silk gown and handsome shawl. 
She was of middle height, portly, and had a mass of fiery red 
hair, crepe on the temples, and taken to the back of her head. 
I rose to receive her. She bowed, but did not lift her veil ; and 
it struck me that I had seen her somewhere before. 

" I presume that I have the honour of speaking to a Miss 
Chandos ? " 

" I am not Miss Chandos. Will you take a seat ? " 

** I grieve to hear that Lady Chandos is ill. Is she so ill 
that she cannot see me ? " 

What I should have answered I scarcely know, and was 
relieved by the entrance of Hill. The visitor rose. 

*^ I have come here, some distance, to request an interview 
with Lady Chandos. I hear she is indisposed ; but not, I trust, 
too much so to grant it to me." 

"Tm sorry you should ha\e taken the trouble," bluntly 
returned Hill, who was in one of her ungracious moods. " My 
lady cannot see any one." 

" My business with her is of importance." 

" I can't help that. If all England came. Lady Chandos 
could not receive them." 

" To whom am I speaking ?— if I may inquire," resumed the 
lady. 

" I am Mrs. Hill. The many-years' confidential attendant of 
Lady Chandos." 

" You share her entire confidence ? " 

" Her entire confidence, and that of the family." 

" I have heard of you. It is not every family who possesses 
so faithful a friend." 

" Anything you may have to say to her ladyship, whatever 
its nature, you can, if you please, charge me with," resumed 
Hill, completely ignoring the compliment. " I do not urge it, 
or covet it," she hastily added, in an uncompromising tone* 
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^< I only mention it because it is impossible that you can see 
Lady Chandos." 

" Mrs. Chandbs requires a companion, at the present moment, 
to replace one who has gone away ill." 

" What of that ? " returned Hill. 

" I have come to offer myself for the appointment," said 
the visitor, handing her card, which Hill dropped on the 
table without looking at. "I flatter myself I shall be foimd 
eligible." 

Hill looked surprised, and I felt so. Only a candidate for 
the vacant place ? — ^after all that circumlocution I 

" Why could you not have said at first what you wanted ? " 
was Hill's next question, put with scant politeness. Indeed, 
she seemed to resent both the visit and the application as a 
personal affront. " I don't think you'll suit, madam." 

" Why do you think I shall not ? " 

" And we are about somebody already. Mr. Chandos is gone 
to inquire for her now." 

A flush, and a shade of disappointment, immediately hid 
under a smile, appeared on the lady's face. I felt sorry for 
her. I thought perhaps she might be wanting a home. 

" Mr. Chandos may not engage her," observed the visitor. 

" Thaf s true enough," acknowledged Hill. " Yet she would 
have suited well ; for she is not a stranger to the Chandos 
family." 

" Neither am I," quietly replied the applicant. " My name 
is Penn — if you will have the goodness to look at the card — 
Mrs. Penn." 

" Penn ? Penn ? " repeated Hill, revolving the information, 
but paying no attention to the suggestion. I don't recognize the 
name. I remember nobody bearing it who is known to us." 

" Neither would Lady Chandos recognize it, for personally 
I am unknown to her. When I said I was no stranger to the 
Chandos family, I meant that I was not strange to certain 
unpleasant events connected with it. That dreadful miS" 
fortune " 

'* It's not a thing to be talked of in the light of day," shrieked 
Hill, putting up her hands to arrest the words. '' Have yott 
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not more discretion tlian that ? Very fit, you'd be, as companion 
to yoimg Mrs. Chandos I " 

" Do not alarm yourself for nothing," rejoined Mrs. Penn, 
with soothing coolness. *' I was not going to talk of it, beyond 
the barest allusion: and the whole world knows that the 
(Chandos family are not as others. I would only observe that 
I am acquainted with everything that occurred ; all the details ; 
and therefore I should be more eligible than some to reside at 
Chandos." 

" How did you learn them ? " asked Hill. 

"Lady Chandos had once an intimate friend — Mrs. Sack- 
ville ; who is now dead. I was at Mrs. Sackville*s when the 
affair happened, and became cognizant of all through her. 
Perhaps Lady Chandos may deem it worth while to see me, if 
you tell her this.'* 

" How can she see you, when she's confined to her bed ? 
irritably responded Hill, who appeared fully bent upon admit- 
ting none to the presence of Lady Chandos. The very mention 
of it excited her anger in a most unreasonable manner, for 
which I could see do occasion whatever. 

More talking. At its conclusion, Hill took the card up to 
Lady Chandos ; also the messages of the stranger ; one of 
which was, that she would prove a faithful friend in the event 
of being engaged. Hill returned presently, to inquire how 
Mrs. Penn heard that a companion to Mrs. Chandos was re- 
quired; that lady replied that she had heard it accidentally 
at Marden. She had lived only in three situations, she said : 
witli Mrs. Sackville and Mrs. James, both of whom were dead, 
and at present she was with Mrs. Howard, of Marden, who would 
personally answer all inquiries. 

Hill appeared to regard this as satisfactory. She noted the 
address given, and accompanied Mrs. Penn to the portico, who 
declined the offer of refreshments. They spoke together for 
some minutes in an undertone, and then Mrs. Penn walked 
away at a brisk pace, wishing, she said, to catch the onmibug 
that would presently pass Chandos gates on its way to the 
station. I put my head out at the window, and gazed after 
ier,' trying to recall, looking at her back, what 1 had not 
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been able to do looking at her face. Hill's voice interrupted 
me. 

"Is not there something rather queer about that person's 
looks, Miss Hereford ? " 

" In what way, Hill ? She is good-looking." 

" Well, her face struck me as being a curious one. What 
bright red hair she has ! — quite scarlet ! — and I have heard say 
that red hair is sometimes deceitful. It is her own, though : 
for I looked at it in the sunlight outside." 

" She puts me in mind of some one I have seen, and I cannot 
recollect who. It is not often you see red hair with those very 
light blue eyes." 

" I never saw hair so red in all my life," returned Hill ; "it 
looks just as if it had been burnished. She seems straight- 
forward and independent. We shall see what the references 
say, if it comes to an inquiry." 

"K you and Lady Chandos would only let me try the 
situation. Hill ! I'm sure I should suit Mrs. Chandos as well 
as this lady would. I am only twenty; but I have had 
experience one way or another." 

As if the words were a signal to drive her away. Hill walked 
off. I wrote to Madame de Mellissie, finished a drawing, and 
got through the afternoon ; going up to dress at half-past five. 

Now that Lady Chandos was secluded, and Mr. Chandos my 
sole dinner companion, instinct told me that full dress was best 
avoided. So I put on my pretty pink barege, with its little 
tucker of Honiton lace at the throat, and its falling cuffs of 
Honiton lace at the wrists. Nothing in my hair but a bit of 
pink ribbon. I had not worn anything but ribbon since I came 
to Chandos. 

The dinner waited and I waited, but Mr. Chandos did not 
come. I had seen a covered tray carried upstairs by Hickens ; 
at the door of the west wing Hill would relieve him of it, the 
invariable custom. At the special request of Lady Chandos, 
Hickens alone went up there ; the other men-servants never. 
Joseph carried up the meals for Mrs. Chandos and stayed to 
wait on her. 

" Would you like to sit down without Mr. Chandos, miss ? " 
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Hickens came to inquire of me when half-past six o'clock had 
stmck. 

No, I did not care to do that. And the time went on again ; 
I wondering what was detaining him. By-and-bj I went out 
of doors in the twilight, and strolled a little way down the 
open carriage drive. Sorely Mr. Chandos's prohibition could 
not extend to the broad public walk. It was not so pleasant an 
evening as the previous one ; clouds chased each other across 
the sky, a dim star or two struggled out, the air was troubled, 
and the wind was sighing and moaning in the trees. 

There broke upon my ear the sound of a horse's gallop. I 
did not care that its master should see me walking there, and 
turned to gain the house. But — what sort of speed was it 
coming at ? Why should Mr. Chandos bo riding in that break- 
neck fashion? Little chance, in truth, that I could outstrip 
that! So I stepped close to the side trees, and in' another 
moment Black Knave tore furiously by without its rider, the 
bridle trailing on the ground. 

Mr. Chandos must have met with an accident ; he might be 
lying in desperate need. Where could it have happened ? and 
where was the groom who had gone out in attendance on him ? 
I ran along at my swiftest speed, and soon saw a dark object in 
the distance, nearly as far as the entrance-gates. It was Mr. 
Chandos trying to raise himself. 

" Are you hurt ? " I asked, kneeling down beside him. 

"Some trifling damage, I suppose. How came you here, 
Miss Hereford ? " 

" I saw the horse gallop in, and ran to see what the accident 
might be, sir. How did it happen ? " 

" Get up, child. Get up, and I will tell you.'* 

" Yes, sir," I said, obeying him. 

" I was riding fast, being late, and in passing this spot some • 
creature — I should say * devil ' to any one but a young lady — 
darted out of those trees there, and threw up its hands with a 
noise right in front of my horse, to startle it, or to startle me. 
Black Knave reared, bounded forward, and I lost my seat. I 
had deemed myself a first-rate horseman before to-night ; but 
I was sitting carelessly," 
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« Was it a man ? " 

" To the best of my belief, it was a woman. The night is 
dusk ; and I saw things less accurately than I might have done 
in a more collected moment. It was a something in a grey 
cloak, with a shrill voice. I wonder if you could help me up ? " 

" I will do my best." 

I stooped, and he placed his hands upon me, and raised 
himself. But it appeared that he could not walk: but for 
holding on to me, he would have fallen. 

" I believe you must let me lie on the ground again, and go 
and send assistance, Miss Hereford. Stay : who's this ? " 

It was one of the servants, Lizzy Dene, who had been, as was 
subsequently explained, on an errand to the village. She 
exclaimed in dismayed astonishment when she comprehended 
the helpless position of Mr. Chandos. 

" Now don't lose your wits, Lizzy Dene, but see what you 
can do to help me," he cried. "With you on one side, and 
Miss Hereford on the other, perhaps I may make a hobble 
of it." 

The woman put her basket down, concealing it between the 
trees, and Mr. Chandos laid his hand upon her shoulder, I 
helping him on the other side. She was full of questions, 
calling the horse all sorts of treacherous names. Mr. Chandos 
said the horse was not to blame, and gave her the explanation 
that he had given me. 

"Sir, rd lay a hundred guineas that it was one of those 
gipsy jades ! " she exclaimed. " There's a lot of them 'camped 
on the common." 

«* I'll gipsy them, should it prove so," he answered. " Miss 
Hereford, I am sorry to lean upon you so heavily. The order 
of things is being reversed. Instead of the knight supporting 
the lady, the lady is bearing the weight of the knight.** 

"Where was your groom, sir?" I inquired. "He went 
abroad with you." 

"Yes, but I despatched him on an errand, and rode back 
alone." 

" Should you know the woman again, sir ? " asked Lizzy. 

" I think I should know her scream. It was as shrill as a 
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sea-gnll's. Her head was enveloped in same covermg that 
concealed her face ; probably the hood of the grey cloak." 

" Who*B to know that it was not a man ? " resumed Lizzy Dene. 

'* If 80, he wore petticoats," said Mr. Chandos. " A seat at 
last I " he added, as we approached one. " I will remain here 
whilst you go and send two of the men." 

" Can't we get you on further, sir ? " said Lizzy. 

"No. I have taxed your strength too much in this short 
distance. And my own also, through endeavouring to ease my 
weight to you." 

In point of fact, the weight had been felt, for the one foot 
seemed quite powerless. He sat down on the bench, his brow 
white and moist with pain, and motioned to us to go on. *^ I 
think they ]iad better bring my mother's garden-chair," he said. 

" I'll run and send it," cried Lizzy. " Miss had better stop 
with you, sir." 

" What for ? " asked Mr. Chandos. 

" Look you here, sir. That woman, whoever she might have 
been, was trying to do you an injury; to cause you to lose 
your life, I should say ; and the chances are that she's con- 
cealed somewhere about here still. Look at the opportunities 
for hiding there are here I Why, a whole regiment of gipsies 
and murderers and thieves might be skulking amid the trees, 
and us none the wiser till they showed themselves out with 
guns and knives. That woman — which I'll be bound was a 
man — may be watching to come out upon you, sir, if you can 
be caught by yourself." 

Mr. Chandos laughed, but Lizzy Dene seemed in anything 
but a laughing mood. " I will stay with you, sir," I said, and 
sat down resolutely on the bench. Lizzy went oflf with a nod. 

" Now, Miss Hereford, you and I have an account to settle," 
he began, as her footsteps died away in the distance. " Why 
am I * sir ' again ? " 

" Lizzy Dene was present," I answered, giving him the truth. 
1 had not liked that she should see me familiar with him — 
putting myself, as it were, on a level with Mr. Chandos ; and 
.n truth the word still slipped out at odd times in my shyness. 
Lizzy Dene might have commented upon the omission in the 
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household: but this I did not say. Mr. Ghandos turned to 
look at me. 

" Never mind who is present, I am not * sir * to you. I beg 
you to recollect that, Miss Hereford. And now/' he continued, 
taking my hand, " how am I to thank you ? " 

« For what ? " 

" For coming and looking for me. I might have lain until 
morning, inhaling the benefit of the night dews ; or until that 
grey witch had ' come out again with a gun ' and finished me." 

The last words, a repetition of Lizzy Dene's, were spoken in 
jest. I laughed. 

" You would soon have been found, without me, Mr. Chandos. 
Lizzy Dene was not many moments after me, and scores of 
others will be coming in before the night is over." 

" I don't know about the ' scores.' But see how you destroy 
the romance of the thing. Miss Hereford I I wish there was a 
probability that the woman had gone into hiding in the groves 
of Chandos ; I would soon have her hunted out of them." 

" Do you suppose it was one of the gipsies ? " 

" I am at a loss for any supposition on the point," he replied* 
" I am unconscious of having given oflfence to any person or 
persons." 

" Do you think you are much injured ? " 

'^ There are worse misfortunes in hospitals than the injury to 
my foot. I believe it to be nothing but a common sprain, 
although it has disabled me. The pain- 

" That's great, I am sure.' 

" Pretty well. I should not like you to experience it." 

That it was more than pretty well, I saw, for the drops were 
coursing down his face. The men scea came up with the 
garden-chair, and Mr. Chandos sent me on. 

He was laid on the sofa in the oak-parlour. Hill examined 
the foot and bound it up, one of the grooms having been 
despatched for a medical man. He arrived after dinner — which 
was taken in a scrambling sort of manner — a Mr. Dickenson, 
from the village, who was left with Mr. Chandos. 

At tea-time, when I went in again, things looked comfortable. * , 
The surgeon had pronounced it to be only a sprain, and Mr. :.^ 
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Ohandos was on the sofa, quietly reading, a shaded lamp at his 
elbow. From his conversation with Hill, I gathered that the 
lady ho had boon inquiring after, Miss White, had taken a 
situation at a distance, and could not come to Chandos. 

'* We have had another applicant after the place, Mr. Harry," 
observed Hill, who was settling the cushion under his foot. 
And she proceeded to tell him the particulars of Mrs. Penn's 
visit. 

" Is she likely to suit ? " 

" My la<ly thinks so. Mr. Harry " — dropping her voice to a 
whisper, which she, no doubt, thought would be inaudible to 
mo, busy with the tea-cups at the table ever so far off — " she 
knows all about that past trouble." 

Mr. Chandos laid down his book and looked at her. 

" Every unhappy syllable of it, sir ; more than my lady 
knows herself," whispered Hill. " She mentioned one or two 
particulars to me which I'm sure wo had never known ; and 
she said she could tell my lady more than that." 

" That is extraordinary," observed Mr. Chandos, in the same 
subdued tone. " Who is this Mrs. Penn ? Whence could she 
have hoard anything ? " 

" From Mrs. Sackvillo. You must remember her, sir. She 
stayed a week with us about that time." 

" This comes of my mother's having made a confidant of 
Mrs. Sackville I " ho muttered. " I always thought Mrs. Sack- 
ville a chattering woman. But it does not account for Mrs. 
Penn's knowing particulars that my mother does not know," 
ho added, after a pause. " I shall be curious to see Mrs. 
Penn." 

" That's just the question I put to her, sir : where Mrs. 
Sackville could have learnt these details. Mrs. Penn answered, 
that she had them from Sir Thomas himself. Therefore, I 
conclude, Sir Thomas must have revealed to her what he spared 
my lacly.' 

Mr. Chandos shook his head with a proud, repellant air. 

" I don't believe it. Hill. However Mrs. Sackville might 
have learnt them, rely upon it it was not from Sir Thomas. 
She was no favourite of his." 
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" HiBfortimee never come singly," reBumed Hill, quittmg 
the subject witL a Bort of grant. " Mrs. FTeeman conld not 
have fallen ill at a worse time." 

" And now I am disabled ! Temporarilj, at least." 

" Oh, well, sir, let's liope for the best," cried Bhe, getting np 
from her knees. " When tronbles come, the only plan ie to 
look them steadily in the face, and meet them bravely." 

" It is rather curions, thongh," cried Mr. Chandos, looking 
at Hill. 

"What is, sir?" 

"That I should be laid aside now. It has been eo each 
time. There's something more than chance in it." 

Hill appeared to understand. I did not. As she was 
quitting the room, Hickens came in. 

" Mr. Dexter has called, sir," he said. " Would yon like to 
aeo him ? " 

" Does he want anything particular ? " asked Mr. Chandos. 

" No business, sir. He heard of this accident to you, and 
hurried here, he says." 

" Let him come in. You need not leave ua. Miss Hereford," 
he added to me, for I was rising. " Deiter will thank you for 
a cup of tea." 

" Well, now, Mr. Chandos, how was this ? " cried the agent, 
a? he bustled in, wiping his red face. He. Dexter gave me the 
idea of being always in a buny. 

"I can hardly tell you," replied Mr. Chandos. "I don't 
quite know myself." 

" News was brought into my office that Mr. Chandos's horse 
had thrown him, and he was supposed to be dying. So I caught 
up my hat and came rushing off. Hickens says it is only an 
injury to the ankle." 

" And that's enough. Dexter, for it is keeping me a prisoner. 
However, it might have been as you heard, so I must not 
grumble. The question is, what ill-working jade caused it?" 

" Ill-working jade ? " repeated Mr. Dexter. " Was it not an 
accidtiiit ? I don't nnderstaud." 

" An accident m&Uciously perpetrated* Somo vonomous spirit 
in the guise of a woin»jH|M^^^|flMM|Uffli9 with a 
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and threw up her arms in his face. Black Knave won't stand 
such jokes. I was riding carelessly, and lost my seat." 

" Bless my heart I " exclaimed Mr. Dexter, after a pause, 
given to digest the words. " Who was it ? Is she taken ? " 

" A tramp, probably. Though why she should set on me I 
am unable to conjecture. Where she vanished to, or what 
became of her, I know not. I raised myself on my elbow 
directly I could collect my wits, which I assure you were some- 
what scattered, but the coast was already clear : and I had not 
been down a minute then." 

'' What was the woman like ? " pursued the agent, as I handed 
him some tea. 

" I can tell you nothing about that. She wore a grey cloak, 
or something that looked like one, which enveloped her person 
and shaded her face. I should not know her if she stood before 
me this minute." 

"Was the cloak assumed for the purpose of disguise, sir, 
think you ? " eagerly questioned the agent, who seemed to take 
the matter up with much warmth, as if he had a suspicion. 

** It looked uncommonly like it." 

*' Then I tell you what, Mr. Chandos ; it was no ordinary 
tramp, or gaol-bird of that description. Depend upon it, you 
must look nearer home." 

" Nearer home ! " repeated Mr. Chandos. " Do you allude to 
our household servants ? " 

"I don't allude to any party or parties in particular, sir. 
But when a disguise is assumed for the purpose of molesting a 
gentleman, riding to his home in the dusk of night, be assured 
that the offender is no stranger. This ought to be investigated, 
Mr. Chandos." 

" I sent two of the men to seek round about, and they scoured 
the plantations near the spot, but without result. So far as 
they could ascertain, no living body, worse than a hare, was 
concealed there." 

" 1 could understand if you were obnoxious to the tenants, or 
to any others, in the neighbourhood, but the exact contrary is 
the case," pursued Mr. Dexter, stirring his tea violently round 
and round. "The tenants ofteij say they wish Mr. Chandos 
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Was their real landlord. Not that they have any caoBe of com- 
plaint against Sir Thomas ; but Sir Thomas is a stranger to 
them, and yon, sir, are in their midst ; one, as it were, of them 
selves." 

" Talking about tenants — and to leave an unprofitable Buh- 
jcct, for we shall make nothing of it in the present stage of the 
affitir," resumed Mr. Chandos — " I don't like the new tenant by 
the gates here, Dexter." 

"No? Why not, sir?" 

" And I should like to get rid of him." 

Our visitor put his bread-and-butter down on the plate, and 
stared at Mr. Chandos, as if questioning whether he might be 
in jest OP earnest. 

"What is your objection to him, sir?" he asked, after a 

"I cannot etate any objection in detail. I have seen the 
man, and I don't like him. How con he be got rid of, Dexter ? " 

" He cannot be got nd of at all, sir, until the lease is out — 
three years — nnless he chooses to qnit of his own accord. 
There's a clause in the lease that he can leave at the end of any 
twelvemonth, by giving proper notice." 
. " That's bis side— as regards the agreement. What is mine ? " 

" You have no power to dismiss him until the three years ore 
up." 

How came yon to draw up a one-sided deed, such as that ? " 

" Haines said his client wished to have the option of quitting 
at the end of any year, though he would probably continue for 
the three. In point of fact, Mr. Edwin Barley is a yearly 
tenant ; but he wished to have the power in his own hands of 
remaining the throe years. I did speak to you, Mr. Chandos, 
and yon made no objection." 

Mr. Chandos sat, twirling the wat«h-key and beautiful trans- 
parent seal that drooped from his gold chain. It was self- 
evident to him that what might appear to be just terms for any 
other man on the &oe of the earth who had offered himself as 
tenant, looked anything but just now that the tenant proved to 
be Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" And tba agr@^u^j« «0lhI, fd oouree ! " 
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*' Signed, sealed, and delivered," was the answer of lb. 
Dexter, who had taken the remark as a question. 

'< Just so. And there are no legal means of getting rid of 
the man ? " 

'< None at all, sir, for three years, if he pleases to stop. But, 
Mr. Chandos, he appears to me to be an exceedingly eligible 
tenant — a very wealthy and respectable gentleman I " 

" Wealthy and respectable though he may be, I would give a 
thousand pounds to bo quit of him, Dexter." 

" But why, sir ? " repeated the agent, in surprise. 

" He is not likely to prove an agreeable neighbour. I don't 
like the look of him." 

'* Pardon the suggestion, Mr. Chandos, but you are not obliged 
to have anything to do with him," returned the agent, who 
looked as though the views propounded were quite different 
from any he had ever met with. "So long as Mr. Edwin 
Barley keeps his house respectable and pays his rent, that's all 
you need know of him sir, unless you like." 

" What brought him settling himself here ? " abruptly asked 
Mr. Chandos. 

"Well, I inquired once, but got no satisfactory answer. 
They say his own place by Nettleby is quite magnificent com- 
pared with this house that he has taken. I remarked upon it to 
Haines. ' Gentlemen like to go about the country and please 
their fancy for change,' Haines answered me. Which is true 
enough, sir." 

Mr. Chandos gave a sort of incredulous nod, and the agent 
rose. 

"Now that I have seen you, sir, and had the pleasure of 
ascertaining that the injury is less than report said, I'll be 
going back again. But I shall keep my eyes open for a woman 
in a grey cloak. If I meet one, I'll pounce upon her, as sure 
my name's Bob Dexter. Pray don't trouble yourself, young 
lady I I know my way out." 

I had risen to ring the bell. Mr. Dexter was gone before- 
hand, and we heard the hall-door close after him with a sharp 
click. 

Just as the tea-things were taken away, Lizzy Dene came uu 
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The woman looked wild to-night; her eyes were shining as 
with fire ; her dark cheeks had a glow in them as of fever ; 
the bunches of black curls on either side were tangled ; and 
she had not removed her bonnet and shawl before appearing in 
the presence of Mr. Chandos. 

" I beg your pardon, sir I " she said, " but I thought I'd tell 
you where I've been to." 

" Well ? " returned Mr. Chandos, turning his head to her 
from the sofa. 

" I couldn't get it out of my head, sir, that the woman who 
served you that trick must be one of the gipsies, so I just put 
my best foot foremost, and walked over to the common. They 
are encamped at the far end of it, down in the hollow amid the 
trees. Such a sight I A big tent lighted with a torch stuck in 
the ground, and four or five women and children in it, and straw 
beds in the comer, with brown rugs, and a pot a-boiling on the 
fire outside. But I had my walk for nothing ; for the women 
seemed quiet and peaceable enough ; one of them was sewing, 
and, so far as I saw, they had never a grey cloak between 'em. 
There was an old creature bent double, she could scarce hobble, 
and two young women with babies in their arms, and there was 
a growing girl or two. I'm bound to confess that none of them 
looked wicked enough to have been the one that set on you, sir." 

" Well ? " repeated Mr. Chandos, regarding Lizzy with some 
wonder. " What else ? " 

'* Why, sir, this. K it was one of the gipsies that attacked 
you, she's not back at the camp yet ; she must be in hiding 
somewhere ; and most likely it's in these very grounds, where 
they're thickest. If all the men went out to beat the place, 
they might drop upon her." 

There was something curiously eager about the woman as 
she spoke, with her cheeks and eyes glowing, and her tone full 
of passion. I think it struck Mr. Chandos. It certainly struck 
me, and to a degree that set me wondering. But Mr. Chandos 
betrayed no curiosity, and answered with quiet decision. 

" We will forget this, Lizzy Dene ; at any rate for the pre- 
sent. I am tired of this subject ; and I do not suppose it to 
have been any of the gipsies. Some poor mad woman, more 
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" But I hope it is not true. I hope yon will get well." 

" Would it give you any concern if I did not ? *' 

My face flushed as I stood before him. Instead of answering, 
I bent it like a culprit — ^like a simpleton. 

*< I may cheat the doctors yet," he said, cheerfully. 

" Have you been ill long ? " 

<' I have not been quite well. Anxiety of mind sometimes 
takes its revenge upon the body." 

He moved away to his desk as he spoke, which stood on a 
side-table. It was quite evident he did not wish to pursue the 
topic. What could I do but let it drop ? Taking up my work, 
I carried it to the window, whilst he stood rummaging the 
desk, evidently searching for something. Every individual 
thing was at length turned out of it and put back again. 

" Well, it's very strange I " 

« What is it, sir ? " That sir ! as he would say. But I felt 
too shy, in my new and all-conscious feeling for him, to discard 
it entirely. 

He had missed his note-book. One he was in the habit of 
using for any purpose ; as a sort of diary, and also to enter 
business matters. That he had locked it up in his desk when 
he last wrote in it, two days ago, he felt absolutely certain. 

" Have you left your keys dbout, sir ? " 

'^ I don't know. I generally put them in my pocket. But if 
I did leave them about, no one would use them. Our servants 
are holiest." 

The book, however, could not be found. Mr. Chandos looked 
for it, I looked, the servants looked. He said, in a joking sort 
of manner, that some sleight-of-hand must have been at work ; 
and sat down to write a letter. I saw its address : London, 
Henry Amos, M.D. 

Whilst making tea for Mr. Chandos in the evening, a dis* 
cassion arose about the date of Emily's last letter, and I ran to 
my room to get it. Just within the door I encountered Lizzy 
Dene, darting out with a haste that nearly knocked me down. 

" What did you want in my room, Lizzy ? " 

She murmured some incoherent answer about taking the 
housemaid's place that evening. A lame excuse. All work 
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eonnected with the chambers had to be done by daylight ; it 
was a rule of the house. I had had doubts, vague and in- 
definable, of Lizzy Dene for some days— that the girl was not 
altogether what she seemed. She looked red and confused now. 

Emily's letter was not to be found. And yet I knew that I 
had tied it up with two or three others and left the packet in a 
certain compartment of my smaller tnmk. Both boxes looked 
as though they had been searched over, for the things were not 
as I placed them. But I missed nothing, except the letters. 
Lizzy was in the gallery now, peering out at the window close 
by ;^ I called to her to come in, and bade her shut the door. 

*' Boxes opened I Letters gone I " she retorted, in a passionate 
tone — though I had only mentioned the fact. " I have never 
laid a finger on anything belonging to you, miss. It's come to 
a pretty pass if I am to be suspected of that." 

"Will you tell me what you were doing in my room, 
Lizzy?" 

« No I won't I " Doggedly. 

" I insist upon knowing : or I shall call Mrs. Hill." 

" Well then, I will tell ; I can't be hung for it," she returned, 
with sudden resolution. " I came into your room, miss, to look 
for something in the grounds that I thought might come there •" 

" The ghost ? " I said, incautiously. 

" So yo9i know of it, miss I " was her answer. " Yes ; it is 
walking ajain : and I'm veering round to their way of thought. 
Mrs. Hill has looked up the turret, so that look-out is barred 
to us." 

She pulled open the door with a jerk, and departed. The^ 
draught of air blew out my frail wax taper, and I went to the 
window : Lizzy had left; the curtains and shutters open. I had 
no fear ; it never occurred to me that there could be anything 
to see. But superstition is catching, and — ^what did my eyes 
rest upon? 

In the old spot, hovering about the entrance to the Pine 
Walk, was a man's shadowy figure ; the one I had been told to 
believe was looked upon as the ghost of Sir Thomas Ghandos« 

These things can be laughed at in the open day, in the broad 
sunshine. We are ready then to brave ghosts, to acknowledge 
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them to be mythd of the fancy, as indisputably ad we know the 
bogies of children to bo puppets dressed up to frighten them ; 
but all alone in the darkness the case is dififerent. I was by 
myself on that yast floor; Lizzy Dene had gone down, the 
wing-doors were shut, silence reigned. Once more terror got 
the better of me, the pacing figure was all too shadowy, and 
downstairs I flew, crossed the lighted hall, and burst into the 
oak-parlour to Mr. Chandos. 

" Have you been waiting to re-write the letter ? *' he asked, 
** obliyious that your tea stood here, getting cold 1 " 

I could make no answer just yet, but sank into my seat with 
a white face. 

*^ You look as though you had seen a ghost," he jestingly 
said. 

And then I burst into tears, just for a moment ; the efibet 
no doubt of nervous excitement. Mr. Chandos rose at once, Ids 
manner changing to one of tender kindness. 

" Has anything alarmed you ? " 

*^1 cannot find Madame de Mellissie's letter,** was all I 
answered, feeling vexed with myself. 

** But that is not the cause of this. Something has frightened 
you. Come, Miss Hereford ; I must know what it is," he con- 
cluded, with that quiet command of manner so few resist. 

I did not: perhaps did not care to: and told h^oi briefly 
what had occurred. Not mentioning suspicions of L -^zy Dene 
or what she said ; but simply that the woman had opened the 
door too hastily, thereby putting my candle out — and then on 
to what I had seen. 

" It must have been one of the gardeners," he quietly observed, 
" Why should that have alarmed you ? " 

That the gardeners never remained in the gardens after 
twilight, obeying the strict orders of the house, I knew. " Not 
a gardener," I answered, " but a ghost." And, taking courage, 
I told him all I had heard — that a ghost was said to walk 
nightly in the grounds. 

« Whose ghost ? " he asked, with angry sharpness* 

'*Tour late father's, sir ; Sir Thomas Chandos." 

Ho turned quickly to the mantelpiece, put his elbow on itf 
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ftnd stood there with his back to me. But that his face had 
looked so troubled, I might have thought he did it to indulge 
in a quiet laugh. 

" Miss Hereford, you cannot seriously believe in such non- 
sense I " 

"No, indeed; not in collected moments; but I was left 
alone in the dark, and the surprise at seeing some one changed 
to fright." 

" May I inquire from whom you heard this fine tale ? " 

"From Mrs. Penn first. But the women-servants talk of 
it. Lizzy Dene confessed she had gone up now to watch 
for it." 

He turned round quickly. " What do you say ? Lizzy Dene 
went up to watch for it ? " 

" I was not pleased at finding Lizzy in my room ; she has no 
business to take her there, and I insisted upon knowing what 
took her to it. At first she would not say, but presently con- 
fessed : she had gone to watch for the ghost." 

If ever a man's countenance betrayed a sickly dread, Mr. 
Chandos's did then. He went to the door, hesitated, and came 
back again, as if scarcely knowing what to be about. 

" And she saw it ? — saw some one walking there ? She, and 
you ? " 

" I don't think she did ; I saw it after she had gone. Oh, 
Mr. Ghandos ; I can see you are angry with me ! I am very 
sorry; I " 

" Angry ? no," he interrupted, in a gentle tone. " I only 
think how foolish you must be to listen to anything of the sort. 
I wish I could have shielded you from this alarm I I wish you 
had not come just now to Ghandos I " 

He rang the bell ; a loud peal ; and desired that Hill should 
be sent to him. I had never seen his face bo stem as when he 
turned it upon her. 

" Gan you not contrive to keep the women-servants to their 
proper occupations. Hill? I hear they are going about the 
house looking after ghosts." 

"Sir I" 

** Miss Hereford went to her room just noW| atd found Lizssy 
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Dene at its window. The woman said she was watching for 
the ghost." 

Hill's face presented a picture. She stood more like a 
petrifaction tha^ a living woman. Mr. Ghandos recalled her 
to herself. 

« Hill I " was all ho said. 

" 111 see about it, sir. Ill give that Lizzy Dene a word of 
a sort." 

" I think you had better give her no * word * at all, in the 
sense you indicate," returned Mr. Chandos. " Keep the. women 
to their duties below at night, and say nothing. Let the ghost 
die out, Hill" 

" Very well, sir." 

" As I dare say it will do, quietly enough. Sit with them 
yourself, if necessary. And — Hill — there's no necessity to 
mention anything of this to Lady Chandos." 

« But— Mr. Harry " 

"Yes, yes; I know what you would say," he interrupted; 
•* leave that to me." 

He went limping out at the hall-door as he spoke. Hill dis- 
appeared in the direction of the kitchens, muttering angrily. 

" That wretch of a Lizzy ! If she should get spreading this 
among the outdoor men ! I always said that girl brought no 
good to Chandos." 



CHAPTER XX. 

LIZZT DENE. 

** For my heart was hot and restless : 
And my life was full of care ; 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear." 



Seated back in the shade, where the sunlight of the afternoon 
did not iskH upon him, I saw him lift his hands at the last line, 
with a gesture half of despair, half of prayer, and then lay 
them on his pale fiAce. Whatever his burden might be, it was 
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a heavy one. It was he who had asked me to smg — ^Mr. 
Ghandos; for the first time smce I was in the house. Not 
much of a singer at the best, I never ventured on any but the 
most simple songs : and, of modem ones, " The Bridge/' set to 
music by Miss Lindsay, is the sweetest. 

** fiat now it has fallen from me ; 
It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me.'* 

Rather boisterously the door was opened, and Mrs. Fenn 
came in. Her hair was decidedly of a more glowing red than 
usual ; but her light green gown of damask silk, her point-lace 
lappets thrown behind, her gold ornaments, ay, and herself, were 
altogether handsome. Mr. Chandos rose. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," she said, " for entering so uncere- 
moniously. Hearing the piano, I though Miss Hereford was 
alone." 

I turned round on the music-stool and sat facing the room. 
Mr. Chandos handed her a chair. 

<< Thank you," she said, hesitating to take it. " Mrs. 
Chandos is in the west wing : but perhaps I shall be intruding 
if I remain ? " 

" Not at all," replied Mr. Chandos. " Miss Hereford may be 
glad of your company. I am going to the west wing myself." 

" Have you found your manuscript, Mr. Chandos ? " 

" What manuscript ? " 

She paused a moment. '' I heard yesterday you had lost one. 
When Emma came in about her housemaid's duties last evening, 
she mentioned it." 

It may as well be said, en passant, that Emma was housemaid 
to the east wing ; Harriet to the chambers on the first floor 
generally, mine included ; Lizzy Dene to the west wing : but it 
would jfrequently be the pleasure of Lady Chandos that Lizzy 
did not enter her apartments for days together, only Hill. 

^ It was a memorandum-book ; not a manuscript," said Mr. 
Chandos. 

" Oh ; I understood her to say a manuscript." 

"I have not found it," he continued. "Fortunately the 

inne Hereford. IB 
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contents are of little consequence. They consist chiefly of notes 
relative to the everyday business of the estate, and a few 
private items concerning myself. Some things are entered in 
hieroglyphics of my own/' he continued, with a half-laugh, 
'^ and ril defy the thief to make them out, however clever he 
may be. The singular thing is, how it could have disappeared 
from my desk.** 

" You must have left your keys about," she qmickly said. 

'< That is more than likely. Having honest people about me 
at Chandos, I have not been very particular." 

'< It is a bad practice to leave keys where they may be picked 
up and used ; it gives opportunities that otherwise might never 
have been seized upon," observed Mrs. Fenn, in a dreamy tone. 

" Not a bit of it, madam. Unless dishonest people are at 
hand to take advantage of the opportunities." 

**Then how do you think your book can have gone, Mr. 
Chandos ? " 

'< Well, I cannot think. I am content to leave the elucidation 
to time." 

Mrs. Fenn looked at him : she seemed to be hesitating over 
something. It was so palpable that Mr. Chandos noticed it. 

« What is it ? " he asked. 

"I think I will speak," she said, with sudden decision. 
'< Though indeed I do not like to do so, Mr. Chandos : and I 
certainly should not, but for hearing of this loss of yours. I 
have had a small loss too." 

Mr. Chandos sat down; he had been standing since she 
came in ; and waited for her to continue. 

" It is not of much value ; but — as you say by your book — it 
is the fact of its having gone that troubles me. Only a bit of 
what we call Honiton lace, about three yards of it, two inches 
in width. That it was safe in my work-box yesterday morn- 
ing I know. This morning it was no longer there." 

" Was the work-box locked ? " 

"It was. I had left it in the library, locked. My keys 
were in a drawer of my bedroom, where I keep them, for they 
are heavy, and weigh down my dress-pockets. Curious to say, 
upon looking for my keys this morning, I found them not in 
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the usual drawer, but in the fellow-drawer beside it. Whoerer 
had taken them out forgot which was the right drawer and put 
them back in the wrong one." 

'< And you missed the lace ? '' 

" Yes. It happened that I was going to use it to trim some 
sleeves: but for that I might not have missed it for weeks. 
It was in the bottom of the work-box, lying on the top of some 
other things : as soon as I lifted the upper tray, I saw it was 
gone. Of course I searched the box over, but without result." 

" Have you spoken to the servants ? " 

"I have not said much, lest they should think I accused 
them. What I said was that I had lost or mislaid some lace ; 
and described it. They all appear to be quite innocent. Still, 
the lace could not go without hands." 

*' I don't like this," observed Mr. Chandos, after a pause. 

" It is not the loss in itseK — as I say : it is the feeling of 
insecurity that it leaves," returned Mrs. Penn. " One cannot 
be sure that other things will not follow. But I must not 
detain you longer," she added, rising. " I hope, Mr. Chandos, 
you will not think I have been wrong or unkind in mentioning 
this." 

" I think you have done quite right, Mrs. Penn," he warmly 
replied, as he opened the door for her. " If we really have a 
thief in the house, the sooner we are upon our guard the better. 
Take greater care of your keys for the present. As to the lace, 
Mrs. Chandos will make it good to you " 

"Sir I" she interrupted, rather fiercely. "Oh, pray don't 
talk in that way ; I shall be vexed to have mentioned it. The 
loss is nothing." 

She left the room. Not a word had I spoken all the time ; 
not a syllable as to my own boxes having been visited. I did 
not care to throw any accusation upon Lizzy Dene. Besides, 
the matter seemed to present contradiction to my mind : as I 
found by the next words it was doing to that of Mr. Chandos. 

" I cannot fathom this at all : unless we have two light- 
fingered people in the house. Mrs. Penn's lace must have 
been cribbed by one of the maids, I fear ; but it is hardly likely 
Jihat she would take a jaemorandum-book. Where would be 
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the use of it to any one of them ? There were things of valae 
in my desk, not touched: a gold paper-knife; a large gold 
aeal ; and some loose silver. Well, we must wait ; and mean- 
while take care of our keys," he concluded, as he left the parlour. 

I finished my interrupted song in a low voice, sang another 
one or two, and then went up to my room. Mrs. Fenn was 
standing at the library-door. 

'< Has Mr. Chandos gone into the west wing, do you know, 
Miss Hereford ? " 

'< I think so. He left the parlour almost as soon as you did." 

'< I am sorry to have missed him. I don't know what he'll 
think of me. Did you notice my omission ? " 

« What omission ? " 

'' Never to have asked after his health. I feel ashamed of 
myself. I have not seen him since the day's illness he had, 
when the physician came down to him. I hate to be unfeeling," 
added Mrs. Fenn. "But what with seeing him in the oak- 
parlour when I expected only you were there, and what with 
the thought of my lace, I completely forgot it." 

<* He says he is better. I think he must be very much better 
from the sJarming state they said he was in that day. But he 
looks ill." 

" That's caused by worry," said Mrs. Fenn. " I should 
wonder if he could look well. Look at his figure: it's no 
better than a skeleton's." 

We had been walking together to the end of the library. I 
don't know whether I have mentioned it before, but every 
evening, a good hour before dusk, the door of this library was 
locked for the night by Hill, and the key carried away in her 
pocket. Mrs. Fenn turned to me as we stood together at tho 
window, dropping her voice to a whisper. 

" Was there not something mysterious about his illness ? " 

Frankly speaking, I thought there was. But in mind I had 
connected it in some undefined way with his sleep-walking. I 
could not say this. 

" But that ho is so remarkably unlikely a subject for it, I 
should think it had been a fit," she continued. " Did you hear 
whether the London doctor also saw Lady Chandos ? " 
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" No, I did not. There's no one to inquire of, except Hill. 
And you know how much information we should be likely to 
get from her." 

" Except him" corrected Mrs. Penn, with emphasis. " With 
all his sins, Harry Chandos is a gentleman, and would give you 
an answer." 

I shook my head. It was not my place, a young visitor there 
on sufferance, to inquire of things they seemed to wish to keep 
secret : and I said as much to Mrs. Fenn. 

*< You are too fastidious. Miss Hereford ; you are no better 
than a school-girl. Look here," she added, turning briskly, 
" this is the work-box. I will show you where the lace was." 

It was a large, handsome box of tortoise-shell inlaid with 
silver, its fittings of silver and sky-blue velvet; its scissors^ 
thimble, bodkin, and stiletto of gold. 

" I wonder they did not take these as well as the lace." 

« They might be afraid to do that," said Mrs. Penn. « See I " 
she cried, lifting the tray, '* it lay there. It was a very hand- 
some piece of lace, and I am sorry to lose it." 

The sweeping of a silk dress along the corridor gave token 
of the approach of Mrs. Chandos. She passed into the east 
wing, and Mrs. Fenn hastened after her. Standing at the^'door 
of the west wing, as if he had attended Mrs. Chandos from it, 
was Mr. Chandos. He saw us both come out of the library. 

Where he had his dinner that day I don't know. Mine was 
over and the things were taken away before I saw him again. 
I had been upstairs for a book and met him in the hall. He 
followed me to the oak-parlour and threw himself into a chair, 
like one utterly weary. 

" You have not been walking much, have you, Mr. Chandos ? " 

" Not much ; my foot's too weak yet. I have been taking a 
turn or two in the Fine Walk. And you? Have you been 
spirit-gazing again ? " 

I did not answer, except by a shake of the head, and he sat 
for a long while in silence, breaking it at last abruptly. 

" Does Mrs. Fenn get looking from the front windows, after 
that — that sight — that you professed to see the night before 
last ? " 
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• I think she would like to do so : but there's no opportoniiy. 

The rooms in the east wing do not look to the front, yon 

know." 

<* Ah, I see you and she get talking of this together." 

*< The talking has been very little, and of her seeking, not 

mine. I would rather she never spoke to me at all about it : 

it embarrasses me.'* 

" Why does it embarrass you ? " 
« j^ >» 

" Well ? " he said, looking straight at me. 

" I don't like to say, Mr. Chandos." 

He left his chair and came to the window, where I stood 
playing with the jessamine. How soft the air was I how sweet 
the perfume of the flowers in the approaching night ! 

" Now then. I have come to hear what you mean.'' 

The tones were persuasive : the face, as it drooped a little, 
wore a smile that invited confidence. I bent my head and told 
him — that I thought what people had seen at midnight and 
taken for a ghost might be himself walking in his sleep ; but 
that I could not say this to Mrs. Penn. He made no rejoinder 
whatever. He lifted his head and gazed straight out towards 
the entrance to the Pine Walk. 

" Shall I tell Mrs. Penn that it is not a ghost at all, sir, and 
set her mind, so far, at rest ? I need not give any particulars." 

" But suppose it is a ghost. Miss Hereford ? " 

The tones were very sad and serious. My heart beat a little 
quicker. 

" Did you not assure me you saw it the other night — ^when I 
was safe in this very parlour ? " 

<< Yes ; but I thought afterwards it might be what you said — 
one of the gardeners. Night-light is so deceptive." 

" Come back for his tools," added Mr. Chandos. " Mrs. Penn, 
however, says it is something else that walks there — ^my late 
father's spirit. Do you think she helievea it ? " 

" Yes. She spoke as if she did believe it : and dreaded it. 
Shall I tell her shQ need not do so ? " 

" No," he sadly said. " I cannot unfortunately ask you to do 
that." 
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What did the speech mean ? Did it really bear the intima- 
tion that he could not in truth deny it ? Something like a 
tremor, with that dark and weird Pine Walk within sight, crept 
over me. Mr. Chandos leaned from the window, plucked a 
white rose, and put it into my hand. 

"There," he said, << that's better than talking of ghosts. 
And, Miss Hereford — keep your curtains above closed aftier 
dark : I don*t like to be watched when I go out there.'* 

He rang the bell for lights and tea. Ah, that rose, that rose ! 
Does any one, reading this, remember receiving one from a 
beloved hand ? Had it been a flower from Paradise it could 
not have borne for me a greater charm. The skies were 
brighter, the coming night was sweeter, the whole atmosphere 
seemed impregnated with a bliss, not of this world. My heart 
was wild with happiness; the rose was ^irorth more than 
Golconda's costliest diamonds. I have it still. I shall keep it 
for ever. 

"And now for a cup of tea, if you'll give me one, Mi^s 
Hereford." 

I turned from the window, the rose held carelessly in my 
fingers, and put it down, as of no moment, beside the tray. 
Afterwards he remained talking to me a little time, and then 
rose to leave for the evening. 

" I wish I could stay longer ; it is very lonely for you," he 
said, as he shook hands. " But my mother feels lonely too ; 
and so — I must divide myseK as I best may." 

"Is not Lady Chandos better?" I asked, interrupting his 
light laugh. 

" Some days she is. Not much so on the whole." 

"And you, sir?" 

I suppose I looked at him wistfully, for he put his hand for 
a moment on my head, and bent his kind face. 

" Don't be anxious for me. I am sorry you heard what Amos 
said. I am very much better than I was the day he was here. 
Good-night." 

It was all dreary again ; sunshine had gone out ; and I went 
up to bed at half-past nine. The first thing I did was to kiss 
the rose before putting it away : my cheeks bum at confessing 
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it as they bnmt then. And in the very midst of the sweet 
fbllj my chamber-door was knocked at, and Mrs. Penn came in. 

" How early yon have come up I Dull ? Ay, I dare say you 
do find it so. But I can't stay a moment. I want you to do 
me a fiekYOur, Anne Hereford. When Mrs. Chandos shall be in 
bed and asleep to-night, let me come to your room.*' 

•* What for ? " I exclaimed, in great surprise. 

** I want to watch from your windows. I want to see whether 
it M a ghost that is said to haunt the walks at nights : of — 
whether it is anything else. I knew the late Sir Thomas, and 
should recognize " 

" Hush, Mrs. Penn," I interrupted. Every impulse my mind 
possessed prompted me to deny the request. "It is what I 
cannot do. I might grow very frightened myself; but it is 
not that ; it is that I am a visitor in the family, and would not 
pry into an affair that must no doubt be one of pain and 
annoyance to them. Don't you perceive that it would be 
dishonourable ? I keep my curtains closed at night, you see ; 
and no persuasion would induce me to allow them to be opened." 

" You are a foolish girl," she said, with good humour. " Hill 
locks up the other rooms at dusk : and if she did not, I should 
be too great a coward to watch alone in them. A love of the 
marvellous was bom with me ; I may say a terror of it ; and 
my early training ser?ed to increase this. As a child I was 
allowed to read ghost-stories ; my nurse used to tell them in 
my hearing to her companions ; of course it could but bear 
fruit. I think it perfectly wicked to allow such tales to 
penetrate to the impressionable imaginations of young children ; 
they never wholly recover it." 

" But you cannot seriously believe in ghosts, Mrs. Penn I " 

'<I should be ashamed to avow that I do believe in them. 
And yet the subject bears for me both a terror and a charm : 
nay, a strange fascination." 

That she spoke the truth now was evident ; though I could 
not think she always did. I stood waiting for her to go. 

" And so you will not let me come. Miss Hereford I Well, 
perhaps you are right : it never occurred to me that the family 
might feel annoyed at it. Good-night." 
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But I did not trufit her : she might steal in while I slept : 
and I turned the key of my door inside for the first time since 
I was at Ghandos. 

The next day was a gloomy one. Not as to weather ; that 
was bright enough; but for me. Mr. Chandos was away. 
Gone out somewhere by rail, very far ; and would not be back 
until night. 

" Is he well enough to bear the fatigue, Hickens ? '* I could 
not help asking the butler as he stood by mo at breakfast. 

*^ Well, miss, I should say he is not well enough. Hill says 
it is some pressing business for my lady that he has gone upon ; 
and Mr. Harry is one to go through with any duty, let him be 
well or ill ; ay, though he died for it." 

Idling away the morning desultorily, I got through an hour 
or two. Was this new feeling making me worthless? Half 
ashamed of myseK as the question flashed over me, I took out 
a German book of study, and settled down to it on a bench 
amidst the trees, not far from the entrance-gates, and near the 
Privet Walk where I had once met Edwin Barley. Whilst I 
was reading steadily, a voice began speaking at a little distance, 
and I recognized it as his. 

Edwin Barley's. Did he habitally come to the shady walk ? 
The intervening shrubs hid me from him, and him from me ; 
for some minutes I could do nothing but give way to my fear ; 
and did not dare to stir hand or foot. 

Some one was speaking with him ; whether man or woman I 
could not tell, the voice was so faint. And it seemed that 
while Mr. Barley must have had his face turned to me, and the 
wind, setting this way, bore his accents with it, the other person 
must have faced the opposite way, and the voice was lost. 

" You are stupid, woman ! " were the first distinct words I 
heard from him, seemingly spoken in sudden petulance. 
" Where's the use of your telling me this much, if you can't tell 
more ? " 

It was a woman, then. Sure and swiftly came the conviction 
of her identity to me with a force I could not accoxmt for« 
Lizzy Dene. 

'^ It must have been a very serious attack, for a physician to 
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** Tm not going to put up with Lizzy, if you are ! " cried 
out the cook, not caring whether I was present or not. " Send 
her but for the least thing, and there she stops. My custard 
ought to have been made, and set to cool by this time. She 
gets talking to the outdoor men; I know she does. What 
else can she do ? " 

^ That woman was here again last night," rejoined Harriet, 
as they stood over the fire. 

<(Who is that woman? — coming after Lizzy Dene, as she 
does I Why shouldn't Lizzy be open about it ? ** 

" I asked her who it was, the other day, but she'd give me 
no answer," replied Harriet. "You know that weeping ash, 
yonder to the right. Well, there they stood with their heads 
together, last night, Lizzy Dene and the woman. Lizzy's very 
much altered of late. I can*t make her out. At the time of 
the accident to Mr. Chandos, she was like one out of her mind. 
I asked her if she had frightened the horse. There was always 
something odd about her." 

''There'll be something odder about her yet, if she don't 
speedily bring them eggs," retorted the cook. " I won't put up 
with this." 

I took my hand out of the water, wrapped a handkerchief 
loosely round it, and went out at the back-door, taking my way 
leisurely round. Truth to say, I was watching for Lizzy Dene, 

And 1 saw her. She came darting down one of the paths, 
and caught up a basket of eggs that stood behind a tree ; her 
face was red and flushed, as if she had been walking or talking 
herself into a heat. 

" Lizzy," I said, confronting her, " they are waiting for the 
eggs. Where have you been ? " 

"Don't stop me, miss, please; cook's in a rage as it is, I 
know," was all the answer I received ; and the woman bore on 
to the kitchen. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

IN THE FINE WALK. 

Beally mine was just now a strange life. A young girl-^ 
young in experience as well as in years — living in that house 
without any companion except Mr. Chandos. More unrestrained 
companionship could scarcely have existed between us had we 
been brother and sister. Our meals were taken together ; he 
presiding at luncheon and dinner, I at breakfast and tea. The 
oak-parlour was our common sitting-room; the groves and 
glades of Chandos, glowing with the tints of autumn, our 
frequent walks. It was very pleasant; too pleasc^t; I say 
nothing about its prudence. 

Later, when I grew more conversant with the ways of the 
world and its exactions, I wondered that Lady Chandos had not 
seen its inexpediency. But that love should supervene on either 
side never crossed her thoughts. Had it been suggested to her, 
she would have rejected the idea as altogether improbable. I 
was a school-girl, her son (as she had reason to think) was 
love-proof. In regard to other considerations, Mr. Chandos 
was one of those men with whom a young girl would be 
perfectly safe ; and she knew it. 

Three or four days passed on. Mr. Chandos had recovered 
from his lameness, and went to church with us on Sunday. 
Our order of going was, as usual, this : he walked by the side 
of Mrs. Chandos, almost in silence : I and Mrs. Fenn walked 
behind. In a pew at right angles with ours sat Mr. Edwin 
Barley alone ; and his dark stem eyes seemed to be fixed on 
me from the beginning of the service to the end. 

Well from his lameness ; but anything but well as to his 
health, if looks might be relied upon. He seemed to grow more 
shadowy day by day. What his illness was I could not think 
and might not ask : it certainly seemed of the mind more than 
of the body. A conviction grew gradually upon me that some 
curious mystery, apart from the sleep-walking, did attach to 
Mr. Chandos; and the words I overheard spoken by Edwin 
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together, and she seemed to have recovered her good temper. 
I had reached the foot of the stairs when I happened to look up 
the well of the staircase. There was the fSeuje of Mrs. Penn, 
regarding me with a strange intensity. What did she see 
in me? 

Is this to be a fnll confession ? When m j solitary dinner 
was brought in, and Hickens said his master dined at Warsall, 
I felt haK sick with disappointment. What was I coming to ? 
Something not good, I feared, if I could feel like that ; and I 
sat down after dinner to take myself to task. 

Why did I love him ? That I could not help now ; but I 
could help encouraging it. And yet — could I help it, so long 
as I stayed at Chandos ? I foresaw how it would be : a short 
period of time — it could not be a long one — and Madame de 
Mellissie would be there and carry me away with her, and end 
it. I should find another situation, and never see or hear of 
Chandos again, or of him. Better go away at once than wait 
until my heart broke ! better go to the fever, as Mrs. Penn had 
said! 

« Why I What's the matter ? " 

He had come up to the open window, riding-whip in hand, 
having alighted at the gates, and left his horse to the groom. 
There was no possibility of concealment, and my eyes were red 
with crying. 

« I felt a little dull, sir." 

" Dull ! Ah, yes ; of course you do," he continued, as he 
came into the room, and stood with me at the window. '* I wish 
I could be more with you, but duties of various kinds call me 
elsewhere." 

The very thing I had been thinking ought not to be I My 
tears were dried, but I felt ashamed of my burning face. 

"Would you please to let me have that money, Mr. 
Chandos?" 

« What money ? " 

" Some that I asked you for. Enough to take me to Nulle." 

" You shall have as much money as you please, and welcome* 
But not to take you to Nulle." 

" Oh, sir I I must go." 
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He paused, looking at me. " Will you tell me why you want 
to go there, knowing that it might be dangerous ? " 

"I have not anywhere else to go to. I don't suppose the 
fever would attack me. In all French schools there is, you 
know, an infirmary." 

" Then your motive is to quit Chandos. Why ? " 

I did not speak. 

" Is it because you find it dull ? Are you so unhappy in it ? '* 

" It is not dull to me ; only at moments. But I ought to 
leave it, because— because the longer I stay, the worse the 
going away will be," 

But that I was confused and miserable, I should not have 
said anything so near the truth. The words slipped from me. 
There was no reply, and I looked up to find his eyes fixed 
earnestly upon mine. 

" Only think, sir, for yourself," I stammered. " I am only a 
governess, accustomed to be at work from morning until night. 
After this life of ease and idleness, how shall I be able to 
reconcile myself to labour again ? " 

" It seems to me that you ought to welcome this interval as a 
rest. You know best about that, of course. But, whether or 
not, there is no help for it. Do you think my mother would 
suffer you to go to the fever ? " 

" I don't know," I answered. 

" Yes, I think you do know. I should not." 

" You are too kind to me, Mr. Chandos." 

" Am I ? Will you repay it by giving me some tea? I am 
going up to my mother, and shall expect it ready when I come 
down. Put out, and cool, mind, ready to drink. I am as 
thirsty as a fish." 

I ran to the bell ; he meant to forestall me, and his hand fell 
on mine as it touched the handle. He kept his there while he 
spoke. 

" Can you not be happy at Chandos a little longer? " 

" Oh, sir, yes. But it will only make the leaving worse 
when it comes." 

" Well, that lies in the future." 

Yes, it did lie iu itt And in the throbbing bliss bis ^i!«f»^xss^^ 

Anne Hereford^ 1,9 
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brought, I was contont to let it lie. Farting oonld not be 
worse in the future than it would be now. 

The tea had time to grow cold, instead of cool, for he stayed 
a long time in the west wing. He seemed very tired ; did not 
talk much, and said good-night early. 

It must have been getting on for eleven o'clock the next 
morning. Mr. Chandos had been asking me to sew a button 
on his glove. " They are always coming oflf," he cried, as he 
watched my fingers. '' My belief is, they are just pitched on to 
the gloves, and left there. I have heard Harriet say the same ; 
she sews them on generally." 

" Why did you not give her this one ? " I had been laughing, 
and was in high spirits ; and until the words were out, it did 
not strike me that it was not quite the right thing for me to 
say, even in joke. 

" Because I like you to do it." 

" There it is, sir. Are there any more ? " 

If there were, he had no time to give them to me. A sharp 
decisive knock at the room door, and Mrs. Penn came in, look- 
ing pale and angry. 

She has been coming to a rupture with Mrs. Chandos, 
thought I. But I was wrong. 

It appeared, by what she began to say, that she had left, un- 
intentionally, the small bag, or reticule as she called it, in my 
room the previous evening, and had not thought of it until just 
now. Upon sending one of the maids for it, she found it had 
been opened. 

" Mrs. Penn 1 " I exclaimed. 

"It's quite true," she rejoined, almost vehemently, as she 
held out the bag. " Do you remember seeing me put the letter 
in the bag. Miss Hereford? The letter I was too late to 
post ? " 

" Yes ; I saw you put it in and lock the bag." 

" Just so. Well, while I talked with you afterwards, I pre- 
sume I must have let the bag slip on the window-seat ; and 
forgot it. This morning, not long ago, 1 missed it, looked 
everywhere, and it was only by tracing back to when I last 
remembered to have had it, that I thought of your room, ancl 
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that I might inadvertently have left it there. I sent Emma to 
look ; and when she brought me the bag, I found it had been 
opened." 

" Opened 1 " I repeated. 

"Opened," she angrily affirmed. And then, perhaps our 
very calmness recalling her to herself, she went on in quieter 
tones. 

" I am sure you will make allowance for me if I appear a 
little excited. I do not wish to throw suspicion upon any one : 
but I cannot deny that I am both annoyed and angry. You 
would be so yourself, Mr. Chandos, if such a thing happened to 
you," she added, suddenly turning to him. 

" Take a seat, and explain to me what it is that has hap- 
pened," replied Mr. Chandos, handing her a chair. " I scarcely 
understand." 

" Thank you, no," she said, declining the seat. " I cannot 
stay to sit down, I must return to Mrs. Chandos : it was she 
who recommended me to come and speak to Miss Hereford. 
Upon Emma's bringing me the reticule I unlocked it, suspect- 
ing nothing, and " 

" I thought you said it had been opened, Mrs. Penn ? " 

" It had been opened. You shall hear. The first thing I saw 
was my letter, and the seal looked cracked across. I thought 
perhaps the bag had fallen to the ground ; but upon my looking 
at it more attentively I saw it had been opened. See." 

She put the envelope into Mr. Chandos's hand for examina- 
tion. It had been opened with a penknife, cut underneath, and 
afterwards fastened down with gum. Of this there was no 
doubt ; part of the letter had also been cut. 

" This is very extraordinary," said Mr. Chandos, as he turned 
the envelope about. It was addressed to London, to a medical 
man. 

"Yes, it 18 extraordinary, sir," said Mrs. Penn, with some 
slight temper, which I am sure he considered excusable. I did 
so. " The note was a private note to the gentleman who has 
attended me for some years ; I didn't write it for the perusal of 
the world. But that is not the chief question. There must be 
false keys in the house," 
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** Did you leave your key in the bag, Mrs. Penn ? " 

'^ No, sir. I had my keys in my pocket. The lock has not 
been iigured, therefore it can only have been opened with a 
false key." 

Bemembering my own boxes and Mr. Chandos's desk, I felt 
no doubt that false keys must be at hand. Mrs. Penn said she 
had not yet spoken to the servants, and Mr. Chandos nodded 
approval : he would wish to deal with it himself. For my part 
I had not seen the bag in my room, except in her possession, 
and did not notice whether she had carried it away or left it. 

She quitted the parlour, taking the bag and note with her. 
Mr. Chandos called Hickens and desired that Emma should be 
sent to him. The girl arrived in some wonder. But she could 
tell nothing ; except that she found the bag lying on the floor 
by the window-seat, and carried it at once to Mrs. Penn. 
Harriet was next questioned. She had seen the bag lying in 
the window-seat the previous evening, she said, when she put 
the room to rights after Miss Hereford went down to dinner, 
and left it there, drawing the curtains before it. 

" Did you touch it ? " asked Mr. Chandos. 

^^Tes, sir. I took it up in my hand, and thought what a 
pretty thing it was : 1 had never seen it before." 

« Did you open it ? " 

" Open it ? No, sir, that I did not. I think it was locked, 
for I saw there was a key-hole : at any rate, it was closely shut. 
I did not keep it in my hands a moment, but put it down where 
1 found it, and drew the curtains." 

" Who else went into Miss Hereford's room last evening ? " 

" Why, sir, how can 1 tell ? " returned Harriet, after a pause 
of surprise. " What 1 have to do in the room does not take 
five minutes, and I am not near it afterwards. Twenty folk 
might go in and out without my knowing it." 

That both the girls were innocent there could be no question. 
Then who was guilty ? In undrawing the curtains that morn- 
ing I must have pulled the bag off the window-seat, which 
caused me not to see it. Hill went into a temper when she 
heard of the affair. 

'* I don't believe there's one of the maids would do such a 
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thing, Mr. Harry. What should they want with other folk's 
letters ? And where would they get gum from to stick them 
down ? " 

" There's some gum on my mantelpiece, Hill : I use it with 
my drawings," I said to her. 

" Ah, well, gum or no gum, they wouldn't cut open letters," 
was Hill's reply, given obstinately. 

" There must be false keys in the house, Mr. Chandos," I 
began, as Hill went out. 

" There's something worse than that — a spy," was his answer. 
" Though the one implies the other." 

And I thought I could have put my hand upon her — ^Lizzy 
Dene. But it was only a doubt. I was not certain. And, 
being only a doubt, I did not consider that I ought to speak. 

Some days elapsed with nothing special to record, and then 
some money was missed. Mr. Chandos and I were together as 
usual in the oak-parlour. Opening his desk, he exclaimed 
rather sharply, and I looked up from my work. 

" So 1 they have walked into the trap, have they I " he cried, 
searching it here and there. " I thought so." 

'< What is it, Mr. Chandos ? " I asked, and he presently turned 
to me, quitting the table. 

" These matters have been puzzling me. Miss Hereford. Is 
it a petty thief that we have in the house, one to crib lace and 
such trifles ; or is it a spy ? I have thought it may be both : 
such a thing is not beyond the bounds of possibility. A person 
who took Mrs. Penn's lace would not be likely to take my 
memorandum-book : for that must have been done to pry into 
my private affairs, or those of the Chandos family : and a spy, 
aiming at higher game, would keep clear of petty thefts. The 
taking Mrs. Penn's letter, I mean breaking its seal, I do not 
understand : but, before that was done, I marked some money 
and put it into my desk ; two sovereigns and two half-crowns. 
They are gone." 

" You locked the desk afterwards ? " 

^< Tes. Now I shall act decisively. Mrs. Penn has thought 
me very quiet over her loss, I dare say, but I have not seen my 
way at all clear. I do not, truth to say, see it now." 
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" In what way, sir ? " 

•* 1 cannot reconcile the one loss with the other. Unless we 
have two false inmates amongst us. I begin to think it is so. 
Say nothing at all to any one, Miss Hereford." 

He wrote a hasty note, directed it, and sealed it with the 
Chandos coat-of-arms ; then ordered his own groom, James, 
into his presence. 

" Saddle one of the horses for yourself, James. When you 
are ready, come round with him, and I will give you directions." 

The man was soon equipped. He appeared leading the 
horse. Mr. Chandos went out, and I stood at the open window. 

" Are you quite ready ? " 

« Quite, sir." 

« Mount then." 

The servant did as he was bid, and Mr. Chandos continuied, 
putting the note he had written into his hands. 

<* Oo straight to Warsall, to the police-station, and deliver 
this. Do not loiter." 

James touched his hat and cantered off. 

Ever since I had seen the police at Mr. Edwin Barley's, at 
the time of the death of Philip King, I had felt an invincible 
dread of them ; they were always associated in my mind with 
darkness and terror. Tbe French gendarmes had not tended 
to reassure me ; with their uniform, their cocked hats, their 
conspicuous swords, and their fiery horses ; but the police 
there were quite another sort of people, far more harmless than 
ours. The worst I saw of them was the never-ending warfare 
they kept up with the servant-maids for being late in washing 
before the doors in a morning. The cook at Miss Barlieu's, 
Marie, called them old women, invariably setting them at 
defiance : but one day they cited her before the tribunal, and 
she had to pay a fine of five francs. 

The police arrived in the afternoon ; two, in plain clothes ; 
and Mr. Chandos was closeted with them alone. Then we 
heard — at least, I heard — that the servants' pockets were to be 
examined, and their boxes searched. I was standing in the hall, 
looking wistful enough, no doubt, when Mr. Chandos and his 
two visitors came forth from the drawing-room. 
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'* You appear alarmed," he paused to say, smiling. " Have 
no fear." 

They were disappearing down the passage that led to the 
kitchens and thence to the servants' rooms above, when Mrs. 
Penn came in with her bonnet on. She gazed after the strangers. 

" Those look just like police I " she whispered. " What have 
they come for ? " 

'* About these losses, I believe. Mr. Chandos has again lost 
something from his desk." 

" What ! besides the first loss the other day ? ** 

" Yes. He feels very much annoyed : and it is enough to 
make him feel so." 

" I would forgive a little pilfering — that is, I would not be 
too harsh upon the thief," she remarked. "Pretty lace and 
such vanities do bear their attractions. But when it comes to 
violating letters and private papers, that is essentially another 
affair. What are the police going to do in it? Do you 
know?" 

" I believe the servants' boxes and pockets are about to be 
examined." 

"I should think, then, my lace, at any rate, will come to 
light," she laughed, as she tripped up the stairs. 

The process of searching seemed to be a pretty long one. 
Mr. Chandos was in the oak-parlour, when one of the officers, 
who seemed to be superior to the other, came in. 

"Well, sir," said he, as he took the seat to which Mr. 
Chandos invited him, " there's no trace of any stolen property 
about the maids or their boxes. One or two of them had some 
love-letters : and seemed much more afraid of my reading them 
than of finding lace or money," he added, with a broad smile. 
" I just glanced over the epistles, enough to convince myself 
that there was nothing wrong in them : but there is no game 
more formidable to be found." 

Mr. Chandos made no reply. I thought he looked puzzled. 

" We have hitherto placed great trust in our servants," he 
observed, presently. " But the disappearance of these things 
is unaccountable." 

" There does seem some mystery about it," returned the 
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policeman. <*You say, sir, that yon are sure of the house- 
keeper." 

" As sure as I am of myself." 

^' Shall we search the rooms in the front, aboye here, sir? 
Thieves have a trick of hiding things, yon know." 

'* No," decisively replied Mr. Chandos. '^ My mother might 
hear yon ; I could not risk annoying her in her invalid state. 
Besides, the rooms have been fully searched by the housekeeper." 

'* Would you like a watch placed in the house, sir, unknown 
to the servants ? " 

« No, no," said Mr. Chandos. « It " 

The appearance of Mrs. Penn caused the pause. She came 
in, after kiiocking quietly at the door. Mr. Chandos rose ; the 
officer rose. 

"I beg your pardon for my interruption, Mr. Chandos. 
Will it not be better that the police " — slightly bowing to the 
one present — *< should come up now ? Mrs. Chandos has gone 
into my lady's rooms : if they can come up at once, she will be 
spared the sight." 

" Come up for what ? " asked Mr. Chandos. 

" 1 understood that our boxes were to be examined." 

She evidently meant her own and mine. Mr. Chandos 
laughed pleasantly. 

"Your boxes? Certainly not, Mrs. Penn. Why, you are 
the chief sufferer I It would be a now thing to search the very 
places from which the articles have been taken," 

But Mrs. Penn pressed it. It was not pleasant, although 
she had lost a bit of lace : and she thought the boxes should all 
be treated alike, excepting those belonging to the Chandos 
family: it would be more satisfactory to our minds. Mr. 
Chandos repeated his No, courteously, but somewhat impera- 
tively, and left the room with the officer. 

" Did you offer your boxes for their inspection ? " she asked 
of me. 

"Of course not. They know quite well I should not be 
likely to take the things." 

i* I may say the same of myself. But I cannot help remember- 
ing that you and I are the only strangers in the place ; and it 
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makes me, for my part, feel uncomfortable. Such a thing 
never before happened in any house where I have been." 

" At any rate, Mrs. Penn, you must be exempt from suspicion." 

" It is not altogether that. I look at it in this light. These 
servants are searched: they are proved innocent; at least 
nothing is found upon them to imply guilt. They Inay turn 
round and say — why don't you search these two strangers ? — 
and suggest injustice. However — of course Mr. Chandos must 
do as he pleases : he seems sole master here.'' 

'<Do not fear that he will suspect either you or me, Mrs. 
Penn. And Lady Chandos, as I gather, knows nothing of the 
matter." 

The search and commotion had the effect of delaying dinner. 
It was late when the men departed, and I grew tired of being 
alone in the oak-parlour. Mr. Chandos had gone out some- 
where. Throwing a shawl over my shoulders, for the evenings 
were not so warm as they had been, I went out and walked 
down the avenue. 

Suddenly, as I paced it, it occurred to me that Mr. Chandos 
might be coming home. Would it look as though I had gone 
to meet him I Love was making me jealously reticent, and I 
plunged thoughtlessly into the shady walks opposite, trusting 
to good luck to take me back to the house. Good luck proved 
a traitor. It lost my way for me : and when I found it again 
I was at the far end of the Pine Walk. 

To my dismay. The superstitions attaching to this gloomy 
walk flashed into my mind. Outside, it had been a grey 
twilight ; here it was nearly as dark as night : in fact, night 
had set in. There was nothing for it but to run straight 
through: to turn back would be unwise now: I should in- 
evitably lose myself again. I was about half-way up the walk, 
flying like the wind, when in turning a comer I almost ran 
against Mr. Chandos, who was coming quickly down it. 

But, in the flrst moment I did not recognize him ; it was too 
dark. Fear came over me, my heart beat wildly ; and I almost 
screamed. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," I said. " I did not know you quit© 
at first." 
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*^ Ton here I " he exclaimed in astomBliment, and (as it sounded 
to me) alarm. " Why did you come into this dreary portion of 
the grounds, and at this hour? I have already warned you 
not to do it.'' 

I told him quite humbly how it was : that I had inadvertently 
got into it, after losing my way. Humbly, because he seemed 
to be angry at my disobedience. 

" I had better take you out of it," he said, drawing my arm 
within his, without the ceremony of asking leave. "When 
dusk approaches, you must confine your rambles to the open 
walk. Miss Hereford." 

" Indeed, yes. This has been a lesson to me. But it seemed 
quite light outside." 

He went on without another word, walking as though he 
were walking for a wager, so swift was his pace. The dark 
boughs meeting overhead, the late hour, the still atmosphere? 
imparted altogether a sensation of strange dreariness. 

All at once a curious thing occurred. What, I scarcely 
know to this day. I saw nothing ; I heard nothing ; but Mr. 
Chandos apparently did, for he stopped suddenly, and his face 
became livid with terror. At this portion of the walk there 
was no outlet on either side; the trees and the low shrubs 
around them were too thickly planted. His eyes and ears 
alike strained — not that he could see far, for the walk wound 
in and out-^Mr. Chandos stood ; then he suddenly drew me 
against those said trees, placed himself before me, and bent my 
face down upon his breast, so that I could see nothing. 

"You will be safe thus; I will take care of you," he 
whispered, the words trembling as they left his lips. " Be 
still, for the love of Heaven." 

So entirely was I taken by surprise, so great was my alarm, 
that " still " I kept, imresistingly ; there as he placed and held 
me. I heard measured footsteps advance, pass us — they must 
have touched him — and go on their way. Mr. Chandos's heart 
was beating more violently than is common to man, and as the 
steps went by, he clasped me with an almost painful pressure ; 
so that to look up, had I been so inclined, was impossible. 
When the sound of the footsteps had died away, he raised his 
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bead, went on a few yards np the walk, and drew me into one 
of the narrow intersecting paths. Then he released me. 

*' Anne, I could not help it. You must forgive me." 

The name, Anne — the first time he had called me by it- 
sent a whole rush of joy through my veins. What with that, 
what with emotion, what with the fright, I burst into tears. 

" You are angry with me ! " 

" Oh no, not angry. Thank you for sheltering me : I am 
sure you must have had good cause. I am only frightened." 

" Indeed I had cause," he replied, in passionate tones. " But 
you are safe now. I wish— I wish I could shelter and protect 
you through life." 

He must have felt my heart beating at the words ; swifter, 
far, than his had done just now. 

" But what was the danger ? " I took courage to ask. 

" A danger that you may not inquire into. You have escaped 
it; let that suffice. But you must never encounter the risk 
again ; do you hear, Ajine ? " 

" Only tell me how I am to avoid it." 

" By keeping away from these gloomy walks at nightfall. I 
feel as if I could never be thankful enough for having come up 
when I did." 

He had turned into the Pine Walk again, my arm within his 
now, and was striding up it. At the end he released me. 

" Shall you be afraid to run across the lawn alone ? " 

" Oh no ; the hall-lamp is lighted." 

" To be sure. One moment yet. I want a promise from you." 

He held me before him, looking straight into my eyes, and 
took my hand between both of his, not in affection, I saw that 
well enough, but in painful anxiety. 

" A promise not to mention what has occurred to any one." 

" Trust me. I will not. Trust me, Mr. Chandos." 

" Yes, I do trust you. Thank you, my dear little friend." 

But all the time his face had remained cold and white. He 
turned back into the walk again, and I ran swiftly across in the 
stream of light thrown on the grass by the hall-lamp, and went 
indoors ; one bewildering query haunting me — did ghosts emit 
sounds as of footsteps when they walked ? 
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My dinner was getting cold on the table. Hickens stared as 
I wont in, wondering, doubtless, where I had been. Mr. 
Chandos's place remained unoccupied ; and the things were taken 
away. I did marvel at his remaining out of doors so long. 
By-and-by, Hill came in to get something from the sideboard ; 
she ran in and out of the rooms at will, without ceremony. To 
qpeak to her was a sort of relief. 

^ Hill, don't you think it is very imprudent of Mr. Chandos 
to be out in the night-air so long, considering that he was ill 
recently ? " 

'^ I should if he was in it," responded Hill, in the abrupt tone 
she always gave me. " Mr. Chandos is in the west vdng with 
my lady." 

It had occurred to my mind many times — and I think I was 
right — that Hill resented the fact of my unfortimate detention 
at Chandos. 

On the following day a new feature was to be added to the 
mysterious illness of Lady Chandos — ^a doctor at length came 
to see her. He had travelled from a distance, as was under- 
stood; but whether by train or other conveyance did not 
appear. They called him Dr. Laken. He was a short, thin 
man, getting in years, with dark eyes, and a benevolent, truthful 
countenance. His appearance was unexpected — but it seemed 
more welcome than gold. Mr. Chandos came to him in the 
oak-parlour, shaking hands warmly. 

" Doctor i how glad I am to see you I So you have at last 
returned ! " 

" Ay, safe and sound ; and considerably refreshed by my two 
months' change. Where do you think I have been, Mr. Harry ? 
All the way to the other end of Scotland." 

" And you were such a stay-at-home I " 

<< When I was obliged to be so. I'm growing old now, and 
my son has taken to the patients. Well, and who is it that is 
in urgent need of me ? Your flourishing self? " 

'' My flourishing self is in no need of medical aid just now," 
replied Mr. Chandos, something constrained in his voice. 
" Will you take anything at once, doctor ? " 

" I'll see my patient first. It is my lady, I suppose ? " 
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Mr. Chandos nodded. 

" Ah " said the doctor, following him from the parlour. " I 
said, yon may remember, that the time might come when you 
would be glad of me at Chandos. No skill in these remote 
parts ; a set of muffs, all of them ; known to be." 

Mr. Chandos echoed his laugh ; and leading the way to his 
study, shut himself in with the doctor. Afterwards he took 
him up to the west wing. 

Why should Mr. Chandos have denied that he was ill ? — as 
by implication he certainly did— was the question that I kept 
asking myself. Later, when he came to the oak-parlour, I 
asked him. 

" One patient is enough in a house," was all his answer. He 
had come down from the west wing, grave even to sadness. 

" But — to imply that you were well — when you know what 
the other doctor said I " 

'^ Hush I Don't allude to that. It was a painful episode, 
one that I like to be silent upon. The — the danger, as I 
thought it, passed with the day, you know." 

" But are you really better ? " 

" I am well enough, now," he answered, the gloom on his 
face breaking. ^' At least, I should be if — I mean that I am as 
well as I can expect to be." 

'< Oh, Mr. Chandos I I think you are only saying this to 
satisfy me." 

" Anne — I must call you * Anne ; ' I did so last night, you 
know, and I cannot go back to the formality of * Miss Here- 
ford ' " 

"Yes, yes, please call me Anne," I interrupted all too 
earnestly. And he looked down with a sad sweet smile into 
my eyes and my blushing face. 

" Anne, whether I am ill or well, you must not make it of 
moment to you. I wish it might be otherwise." 

I felt ready to strike myself. Had I so betrayed my own 
feelings ? The soft blush of lovfe turned to the glow of diame, 
and I could only look down, in hope of hiding it. 

" My dear little friend 1 " he softly whispered, as if to atone 
for the former words : " in saying I wish it might be otherwise 
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—and perhaps I owo it to you to say as mucli — the subject 
most close. You and I may be the best friends living, Anne ; 
and that is all I can be to you, or to any one." 

Quitting the parlour rather hastily, in the hall he encountered 
Dr. Laken, who had just come down from the west wing. 
Mr. Chandos said something in low tones ; I presume, by the 
answer, it was an inquiry as to what he thought of his patient. 

" Emaciated, and as obstinate as " 

Mr. Chandos checked the raised voice ; and the doctor, turn- 
ing into the parlour, caught sight of me. 

" I never was famous for civility, you know, Mr. Harry, but 
I confess I ought not to abuse Lady Chandos before this young 
lady. I was going to say ' obstinate as a mule.' Tour motlier 
18 obstinate." 

^I know it," replied Mr. Chandos, lifting his eyes to the 
doctor's. " That is one of the worst features of the case. They 
are all bad enough." 

^^And it can't be remedied. Unless — ^but there might be 
danger attending that. Besides — well, well, we must do the 
best we can ; it would not answer to try experiments on Lady 
Chandos." 

Up to the word " besides," Dr. Laken seemed to forget that I 
was in the room; with the recollection he made the break. 
Mr. Chandos rang for refreshments to bo served, and I gathered 
up my work to leave them alone. 

" I wish you could remain for the night, Dr. Laken." 

" So do I. But it's of no use wishing it, Mr. Harry. I'll 
see what I can do towards spending a couple of days here next 
week." 

They were the last words I heard. In half-an-hour the pony- 
carriage was ordered round, and the doctor went away, Mr. 
Chandos driving. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

A NIGHT ALARM. 

It was the loveliest autumn I had ever remembered. Clear, 
soft, balmy ; the foliage glowing with its ruddy tints, the sky 
blue and beautiful. 

There would be a fire in the grate of the oak-parlour, and 
the window thrown open to the lawn and the scent of the sweet 
flowers. One afternoon I sat there, a bit of work in my hand, 
the sprays of jessamine almost touching me, and the far-off Pino 
Walk looking almost as bright as though no ghost had the 
reputation of haunting it. Mr. Chandos sat at the table writing. 
Out of doors or in, we were very much together, and my heart 
was at rest. I fear I had taken to think that the heaven of 
hereafter could not be more blissful than this that I seemed to 
be living in now. 

His foot was weak again. Not sufficient to disable him from 
getting about ; only to deter him from walking more than was 
absolutely necessary. It was all his own fault ; as Mr. Dicken- 
son, the surgeon, told him ; he had persisted in using the ankle 
too much before it was quite strong again. 

Lady Chandos kept her rooms still ; report said her bed ; 
and the impression in the house was that she was in danger. 
The discovery of the petty pilferer, or pilferers, appeared to be 
as far off as ever : but one or two strange things connected with 
the subject were about to occur. 

" Will you put these on the hall-table for me, Anne ? " 

I turned to take the letters from him. When he did not allow 
me to save his foot in these little things, it made me cross, and 
I told him so. One of the letters was addressed to his sister. 

" You have been writing to Madame de Mellissie, Mr. 
Chandos!" 

"Yes. We heard from her this morning. She expects to 
be here in a day or two. Stay! I think I will show my 
mother what I have said. You shaU place only the other one 
pn the table." 
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The news fell on my heart like an ice-shaft. Chandos had 
become all too dear to me. 

* The other letter was to Mr. Haines ; I remembered the name 
as that of an agent who had taken the house near the lodge- 
gates for Mr. Edwin Barley. It was sealed with the Chandos 
coat-of-arms in black wax. I had never seen Mr. Chandos nse 
red. Lizzy Dene was passing through the hall as I laid the 
letter down. I observed that she looked at me; seemed to 
look at what I was doing ; and Mrs. Fenn and Hill were speak- 
ing on the stairs, almost beyond view ; whether they saw me or 
not, I could not say. 

''Thank you," said Mr. Chandos, when I went in again. 
** What should I do without you to fetch and carry ? I want 
that book now." 

It lay on the side-table ; a dreadfully dry scientific work. 
He locked his desk and took the book from me. 

" You must put down your slavery to my stupid foot. When 
jou become disabled, Anne, I'll do as much for you." 

** You know the fault is yours, Mr. Chandos. Had you only 
been a little patient when the foot was recovering, it would 
have been strong before now. As to the slavery " 

"Well? What as to the slavery? Are you going to 
strike ? " 

I had been about to say that I liked the slavery, but stopped 
in time. The colour of embarrassment was coming into my 
cheek, and I turned it off with a light laugh and light words. 

" I won't strike just yet. Not until Madame de Mellissie 



comes." 



" Then suppose you lend me your shoulder ? " 

He could have walked quite well without it, as he knew and 
I knew ; I dare say if put to it he might have walked to the 
railway-station. But ah I the bliss of feeling his hand on me ! 
if it were only haK as great to him he had kept his ankle weak 
for ever ! 

" As to Emily, with her proverbial uncertainty, she is just 
as likely to be here in two months as in two days, Anne." 

I took up my work again ; a pretty bag I was embroidering 
in grey and black silk for Lady Chandos. He sat on the othe 
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side the window, i*eading his book and talking to me between 
whiles. All things seemed full of rest and peace and loye ; a 
very paradise. 

Soon — ^I dare say it was an hour, but time passed so swiftly 
— ^we heard footsteps come along the broad walk to the portico. 
I looked out to see whose they were. 

'' It is Mr. Dexter," I said to Mr. Chandos. 

'^ Dexter 1 The very man I wanted to see. You need not go 
away," he added, as I began to gather up my work ; " we are 
not about to talk treason. Don't you know, Anne, Uiat I like 
to have you with me whilst I may." 

He must have been thinking of the approaching separation 
that the advent of Emily would bring about. But I wanted 
some more silk, and went to fetch it, remaining in my room 
some minutes. When I got back they were both seated at the 
table, some papers before them. I turned to the window, and 
went on with my work. 

The conyersation appeared to be of little moment ; of none 
to me. It was of leases, rents, repairs, and other matters con- 
nected with the estate. Presently .Mr. Dexter mentioned that 
he had received a letter from Haines. 

"Have you?" said Mr. Chandos. "I wrote to him this 
afternoon. What does he say ? " 

Mr. Dexter took a letter from his pocket-book, and put it 
into his master's hand, who ran his eyes over it. 

" My letter will be useless, then, and I must write another," 
he observed when he had finished. ^ Til get it, and show you 
• what I said. It will save explanation." 

" Let me get it for you, Mr. Chandos," I interposed, anxious 
to save him. And without waiting for permission I left the 
room. But the letter was not on the table. 

" It is not there, Mr. Chandos ; it is gone." 

" It cannot be gone," he said, taking out his watch. '^ It is 
only four o'clock. Emily's letter is not there yet." 

Hickens was called. Hickens, in a marvel of consternation 
— at being asked what he had done with the letter — protested 
he had not seen it ; he had not been in the hall that afternoon* 

We all went out; it seemed so strange a thing; and I 

Anne Hereford. 20 
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showed Mr. Chandos where I bad placed the letter. It liad 
not slipped down ; it oonld not be seen anywhere. Mr. Chandos 
looked at me: he was evidently thinking that the spy was 
again at work. 

*' Was any one in the hall when you pat the letter here, Miss 
Hereford ? " 

*' Lizzy Dene was passing through it. And Mrs. Penn and 
Hill were standing on the stairs." 

** They would not touch it," said Mr. Chandos, just as Lizzy 
Dene, hearing the commotion, looked from the door of the 
large dining-room. It was her place to keep the room in 
order, and she seemed to choose odd times to do it in. Mr. 
Chandos questioned her, but she said she had not touched the 
letter ; had not in fact noticed it. 

At this juncture Mis. Chandos came down the stairs, dressed 
for going out, attended by Mrs. Penn. She inquired of Mr. 
Chandos what the matter was. 

'^ A letter has mysteriously disappeared from the hall, Ethel," 
he replied. 

*^ A letter disappeared I how strange I " she returned, in the 
rather vacant manner that at times characterized her. '^ Was 
it of consequppce ? " 

" Li itself, no. But these curious losses are always of con- 
sequence in another sense of the word. I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Penn : did you speak ? " 

For Mrs. Penn, who first stood back in her surprise, had 
advanced behind him, and was saying something in low tones. 

*' Mr. Chandos I rely upon it, the same hand that opened my 
letter has taken this one. You ought not to leave a stone 
unturned to discover the culprit. I speak in the interest of all." 

Mr. Chandos gravely nodded assent. He seemed to be in a 
hopeless puzzle. I fully suspected Lizzy Dene ; and I think 
she saw something of this in my face. 

*^ What should I do with a letter that was not mine ? " she 
cried, resentfully, addressing no one in particular. << If Mr. 
Chandos offered me a dozen of his letters to read, I'd rather be 
spared the trouble; 1 ^m no great scholar. And what good 
trould they do mo ? " 
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The argnment seemed conclusive ; at least to Mr. Chandos. 
I suspected the girl more and more. 

" Well, Harry, I must leave you to your investigation, if I 
am to have a walk this afternoon," concluded Mrs. Chandos. 

She went out and turned down the broad walk. Lizzy 
resumed her work in the dining-room, I and Mr. Dexter went 
back to the oak-parlour and stood at the window : and then I 
became aware that Mrs. Penn had lingered in the portico, 
talking with Mr. Chandos. 

" Until recently I believed we had the most trustworthy set 
of servants that it is possible for any family to possess," he 
was saying. <' What can there be in my letters that should 
interest them ? " 

" Nay," said Mrs. Penn, " I think it is the greater wonder 
what there should be in mine. I am a stranger to your 
servants : my affairs cannot be supposed to concern any one of 
them." 

<<It is my habit to leave letters on the table every day. 
They have never been touched or tampered with, so far as I 
know, until this afternoon." 

'< You cannot be sure of that. But what shall you do in the 
matter now ? " 

^^ I don't know what to do ; it is the sort of thing that causes 
me to feel at a nonplus. Were I to have an officer in the 
house to watch, as you suggest, it might prove useless." 

'< Have you a suspicion of any one in particular ? " she asked 
abruptly. And by this time M>. Dexter had grown interested 
in the conversation, and was listeiiing as attentively as I. 

" Not the slightest. Neither can you have, I suppose." 

Mrs. Penn was silent. 

" Have you ? " repeated he, thinking her manner peculiar. 

"I would rather not answer the question, Mr. Chandos; 
because it would inevitably be followed by another." 

<' Which is equivalent to admitting that your suspicions are 
directed to some one in particular," he retumed,^ with awakened 
interest. " Why should you object to avow it ? " 

«Well, it is so," she replied. <«I do think that all the 
circumstances— taking one loesi one disagreeable event ^iriJlit 
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another— tend to point to a certain quarter. But I may be 
wrong." 

^ To whom? " he asked. 

^That is just the question that I knew would follow," 
returned Mrs. Penn, ^' and I most decline to answer it. No, Mr. 
Chandos; yon possess the same fJEMsilities for observing and 
judging that I do : in f&cty greater ones : and if you cannot 
draw your own deductions, I certainly will not help you to 
them. I might be wrong, you know." 

^ Tou must allude to an inmate of Chandos ? " 

^I should deem it impossible that any but an inmate of 
Chandos could play these tricks. Where would be their 
opportimity ? " 

^ Mrs. Penn, if you possess any clue ; nay, if you think you 
haye any well-founded cause for suspicion, you ought to impart 
it to me," he grayely said. 

r " Were I sure that my suspicions were correct, 1 would do 
so; but, as I say, they may be mistaken. Forgiye me, if I 
hint that perhaps your own eyes are shut closer than they 
need be." 

She hastened away, leaving the impression of her mysterious 
words behind. I wondered very much if she alluded to Lizzy 
Dene. 

That same evening I had an opportunity of asking her. 
Mr. Chandos went to the west wing after dinner, I sat near the 
lights, working at my bag, when Mrs. Penn came into the oak- 
parlour, not having troubled herself to knock for admittance. 

''It*8 good to be you, Anne Hereford," she said, putting 
herself into Mr. Chandos's chair by the fire. '* I wish I bad 
this room to sit in." 

*^ Are the rooms upstairs not ccfmfortable ? " 

" I don't know about comfort : they are wretchedly dull. I'd 
as soon be cooped up in a prison. Not a soul to sj^eok to from 
morning to night, but 1^. Chandos. Here you have Mr. 
Chandos ; are full of state and ceremony ; and have the chanco 
of seeing all the visitors." 

** All the visitors consist of a doctor now and then, and Mr. 
Dexter once a week, or so," I said, laughing. 
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*^ A doctor and an agent are better tlian no one. I suppose," 
she added, after a pause, *' they are all assembled in conclave 
in the west wing ; Mr. Chandos, Mrs. Chandos, and my lady." 

*' I wish Lady Chandos was better," I remarked. 

Mrs. Penn turned eagerly, her eye lighting with excitement. 

" I wish I knew what is the matter with her I I wish I knew I 
Do you never gather a hint of it from Mr. Chandos ? " 

" Never. But why should you be so desirous of learning ? 
What is it to you, Mrs. Penn ? " 

"I have my reasons," she replied, nodding her head. "I 
won't tell them to you this evening, but I have not made a vow 
that I never will. K she is insane, as I suspect, why then — 
but ril say no more now. What a strange thing it is about 
that letter I " 

" Very. You are suspecting some one in particular ? " 

" WeU ? " she answered, sharply, turning her face to me. 

« Is it Lizzy Dene ? " 

" Who it is, or who it is not, is nothing to you," she rejoined, 
in the crossest tone I ever heard. " I know tiiis : I would give 
the worth of a dozen letters ten times over to bring the mystery 
to light. They may be suspecting you and me next." 

« Mrs. Penn I " 

" Yes, Mrs. Penn 1 " she retorted, in a mocking tone. " We 
are the only strangers in the house, Anne Hereford." 

As if my words had angered her beyond redemption, she 
quitted the room abruptly. Very soon Mr. Chandos returned 
to it, and the tea came in. He began talking of the lost letter 
— of the unpleasantness altogether. Should I tell him my 
doubt ? The old proverb runs, that if a woman deliberates she 
is lost : it proved so in my case, and I mentioned Lizzy Dene. 

"Lizzy Dene!" repeated Mr. Chandos, in great surprise. 
" Lizzy Dene ! " 

"But indeed it is a doubt more than a suspicion; and it 
arises chiefly from my having found her in my room that 
night," I eagerly added, feeling half-afraid of what I had done, 
and determined not to hint at her supposed alliance with Mr. 
Edwin Barley. 

" Eely upon it, you are wrong, Anne," Mr, Chandos decided. 
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" Lizzy Dene would be the very last woman to act treacheronslj 
towards our family. She may be foolishly superstitious, but 
she is honest as the day. I'll answer for her,'* 

How could I say more ? — unless my grounds against Lizzy 
Dene had been surer. Joseph took away the tea-things, and 
Mr. Chandos went to his own sitting-room. I stood at the 
little table in the comer of the room nearest the window, 
putting my work-box to rights. Some of its reels were on the 
window-ledge, and I moved to get them. 

I don't know why I should have done it ; unthinkingly, I 
believe ; but I drew aside the muslin curtain to look out on the 
lovely night, and found my face in contact (except for the glass 
between us) with that of another face, peering in. Terribly 
startled, I drew away with a scream. Mr. Chandos came back 
at the moment, and I gave a frightened word of explanation. 
Quick as lightning, he laid forcible hold of me, put me in a 
chair, ordered me to stay in it in the most peremptory manner 
— and turned to the window to fling it up. One moment and 
he had leaped out : but in his haste he broke a pane of glass. 

I sat there, trembling ; the window open, the curtain waving 
gently in the night breeze — and the thought of that terrible 
face without. Mr. Chandos looked stem and white when ho 
returned — not through the window — and blood was dripping 
from his hand. 

'< I can see no one : but I could not stay long, my hand bled 
BO," he said, taking up his white handkerchief which lay on the 
table, and winding it round the palm. " But now — Anne, do 
you think these can be fancies of yours ? This is the second 
time." 

" I wish I could think so. I am certain a man stood there, 
looking in. He had not time to draw away. I just moved to 
the window from that comer, so that he did not see me 
approaching." 

"Whose face was it? That man's by the lodge-gates — 
Edwin Barley ? " 

My very fear. But I did not dare say so. What I did say 
was the strict truth — that it had all passed so momentarily, 
and I was so startled, as to allow no chance of recognition. 
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" Can you find a piece of linen rag, Anne ? I don't care to 
make a commotion oyer this. I dare say I can do up my Iiand 
myself: I*m a bit of a surgeon." 

I ran upstairs to get some, and began turning over the con« 
tents of my large trunk in search of it. In doing this, a small 
parcel, very small, came into my hands, and I looked at it with 
some curiosity, not remembering what it contained. 

As I undid the paper two sovereigns fell into my hand. 
They were not mine; I possessed none. As I looked and 
wondered, a strange thought flashed through my mind : were 
they the two lost sovereigns marked by Mr. Chandos ? 

There was no time for speculation ; Mr. Chandos was waiting 
for the rag. Finding it, I went down. 

" You ought to put your hand in warm water, Mr. Chandos. 
There may be fragments of glass in it." 

'' I was thinking so," he said ; when at that moment Hickens 
came in with a letter. The man noticed the white handkerchief 
and its stains. 

" You have met with an accident, sir." 

" Ah," said Mr. Chandos, in a tone of raillery, making light 
of the affair ; *' this comes, Hickens, of doing things in a hurry. 
You must bring me a basin of warm water. I attempted to 
open the window, not observing it was fastened, and my hand 
slipped through the glass. Close the shutters. At once." 

Hickens went to the window : I stood by Mr. Chandos with 
the linen rag. " Presently," he nodded ; " I must wait for the 
water. Open this for me, will you, Anne ? " 

I unsealed the letter, and opened it. In handing it to him, 
my eyes accidentally fell upon my own name. 

" It is about me I " I exclaimed, impulsively. 

Mr. Chandos ran his eyes over the lines— there were very 
few — and a scowl contracted his brow. He read them over 
again, and then folded the letter with his one hand. 

" Hickens, who brought this ? TV hen did it come ? " 

" It came but now, sir. A lad brought it to the back-door. 
I happened to be standing there, and took it from him. * For 
Mr. Chandos,' he said, and turned away. I thought how quickly 
be made off," 
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*^ Should jon know him again ? " 

** No, sir, I think not. I'm not sure, though" 

" Well, bring the warm water." 

** Jb the letter from Madame de Mellissie ? " I asked. ^ 

*' I don't know who it is from," said Mr. Chandos. *' It is 
anonymous." 

^ Anonymous ! And about me I " 

I stood looking at him. I connected this letter with the two 
soYereigns I had just found : was any one at work to ruin me 
in the estimation of Chandos House ? 

*' Mr. Chandos, that is not a pleasant letter, is it ? " 

^ Anonymous letters neyer are pleasant," he rejoined. ^' If I 
had my way, the writers of such should all be shaken in a bag 
together and sunk in the bottom of the sea. Do not let it 
trouble you ; it defeats its own ends." 

** Will you allow me to read it ? " 

" It would give you no pleasure." 

^ But it might afford me some light ; and light is what I 

ant just now ; I do indeed. Let me see it, Mr. Chandos ! I 
request it as a fAYOur." 

" Very well. My showing it to you will prove the sort of 
estimation I have for it." 

Taking the letter from his unresisting hand, I opened it and 
laid it before me. It ran as follows : — 

" Mb. Chandos, 

" It is rumoured that you have some trouble in youp 
house, and are suspecting your servants. The probability is 
that they are honest ; they have been with you long enough to 
be proved. There are two strangers under your roof: the 
companion to Mrs. Chandos, and the younger lady, Miss Here- 
ford. Just reflect that all the misfortunes have occurred since 
these ladies entered Chandos. In doing this, perhaps you will 
find a way out of the wood, The suggestion is oflfered by 

« A Fbiend." 

"This would implicate Mrs. Fenn as well as myself!" I 
exclaimed. 
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"Yes," he said. "Forgetting that Mrs. Penn is a sufferer. 
Or perhaps not knowing it." 

The tears rose to my eyes : I could not help it. " Then — do 
you doubt me, Mr. Ghandos ? " 

He touched my arm; and those grave eyes of his, half 
laughing then, looked into mine. 

" Doubt you ? So greatly that I am deliberating whether I 
shall not call in the police again and give you in charge." 

It was said in jest I knew, but at that moment it told upon 
me, and the tears were palpably near the surface. Hickens 
was heard approaching with the basin of water. 

" Oh, Anne, Anne I you are a very simple child." 

" Will you see to your hand, sir ? " 

" Ay, it wants seeing to." 

It was the palm that was cut; badly, I thought. Mr. 
Chandos seemed to understand what to do, and dressed it him- 
self with the butler's help, I watching the process. When we 
were alone again, I took the little parcel &om my pocket, and 
gave it to Mr. Chandos. 

" Will you please to open that, sir ? " 

" Two sovereigns," he cried, as he did so. " What of them ? " 

I told him all about it, where I had found them. He held 
them to the light, and smiled. 

" They are the sovereigns I lost out of my desk, Anne." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Sure ? Here are the marks. See." 

Standing close, I looked where he pointed. The marks were 
quite plain. I went to my seat and sat down. 

" And you found them in your trunk ! Anne, who is your 
enemy in the house ? " 

" I did not know I had one, sir. So far as I am aware, I have 
not given offence to any one within it. I must quit it now." 

" Oh, indeed I What else would you like to do ? " 

I could no longer keep my tears back. " It seems to me, 
Mr. Chandos, that I am no longer safe in it." 

" You are perfectly safe, Anne, for you possess in it a strong 
protector. One who will not suffer harm to reach you ; who 
will guard annoyance from you so far as shall be practicable," 
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I knew that he alluded to himself,' and thanked him in my 
heart. But — so far as was practicable I There it lay. If I 
really had a hidden enemy, who might shield me ? Mr. Edwin 
Barley it could not be ; and I fell back upon Lizzy Dene. 

Mr. Ghandos began telling off the inmates on his fingers. 

" There's my mother, Mrs. Ghandos, myself, Hill, Hickens ; 
for all these I can answer. Then come the servants. For 
some of them I can equally answer, Lizzy Dene being one of 
them ; but I regard them all as honest and trustworthy." 

*' Therefore the uncertain ones are only Mrs. Penn and 
myself." 

" And Mrs. Penn is certainly exempted," he rejoined. " For 
she has been interfered with in an equal degree with any of ns." 

" That leaves only me I " 

" Just so ; only you. But, Anne," bending those earnest eyes 
upon me, " I would answer for you with my Zi/e." 

" If it is not Lizzy Dene that is my enemy, who else can 
it be?" I exclaimed, foolishly speaking what was in my 
thoughts. 

" Why should you think it Lizzy Dene more than any one 
else? " he hastily cried, in resentful tones. " She can have no 
cause of enmity against you." 

There flashed across me that interview with Mr. Edwin 
Barley. If it was Lizzy Dene who had held it, who was in 
league with him, no need to search for a motive. 

"That 1 have an enemy is indisputable. The letter you 
have just received and these sovereigns prove it." 

" Anne, Lizzy Dene could not have written such a letter as 
this." 

That he was prejudiced in favour of Lizzy Dene, determined 
to admit nothing against her, seemed evident ; and I let the 
subject drop. 

But now the strangest incident was to occur ; an alaiming 
incident ; nay, it might rftther be called a scene. In the short 
silence that supervened, Mrs. Penn glided into the room 
without notice. The word " glided " is not inapplicable ; she 
came softly in, scarcely seeming to move, her face scared, her 
voice sunk to a whisper. 
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" Mr. Chandos I Do you know that there are mounted police 
outside the house ? " 

He rose from his seat, looking at her as if he thought she 
must be dreaming. 

" Mounted police ! " he repeated. , 

" They are riding quietly up, three of them ; I saw their 
swords flash in the starlight. I had gone to the library to get 
a book for Mrs. Chandos ; she had sent to Hill for the key *, 
when I thought I heard a noise as of horsemen, and opened the 
shutters to look out. Oh, Mr. Chandos I what can they have 
come for ? They once rode up to a house where I was staying, 
in the same silent manner ; it was to make investigations in a 
cnarge of murder." 

I had seen Mr. Chandos turn pale before ; you have heard 
me say so ; but I never saw a tinge so livid in man or woman 
as that which overspread his countenance now. He retained 
nevertheless his self-possession; ay, and that quiet tone of 
command which somehow is rarely disobeyed. 

"You will be so kind as to return immediately to Mrs. 
Chandos," he calmly said to Mrs. Penn. " Close the doors of 
the east wing as soon as you have entered, and keep her attention 
amused. She is excitable — as you by this time probably know 
— and this visit must be kept &om her cognizance." 

Allowing no time for answer or dissent, he took Mrs. Penn 
by the hand somewhat peremptorily, and watched her upstairs. 
Then he stole to the hall-door and silently put up its bar. As 
for me, I do not know that I had ever in my whole life felt so 
sick and frightened. All the past scene at Mr. Edwin Barley's, 
when the mounted police had come there, recurred to me : and 
Mr. Chandos*s manner completed the dread. I put my hands 
on his arm ; reticence was forgotten in the moment's terror ; as 
he stood listening in the middle of the oak-parlour. 

« Tell me what it is I Tell me I " 

" Oh, Anne, this is an awful blow," he said, in the deepest 
agitation, as if he had never heard my words. " I joked about 
the police coming to take you in charge, but " 

" Not for me I They cannot have come for me ! " I reiterated 
foolishly, in my confused alarm. 
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** Would to Heayen they had oome for yon I I mean, would 
fhej had come for one who conld as readily be exonerated as 
yon f Mercy I mercy ! so the blow has fallen at last ! " 

The words brought to my memory what Mrs. Penn had said, 
about a sword hanging by a single hair over Mr. Chandos and 
his family. I don't think he knew what he was about. He 
walked across the hall towards the stairs, hesitated, and came 
back, listening evidently for the summons of the police ; all in 
the deepest agitation and alarm. 

^ It may be well not to go ! " he muttered. *^ Better that I 
should be here to face them when they enter ! Anne, run and 
find Hill : bring her hither quickly : but make no alarm." 

I knew it was the supper hour in the housekeeper's room, 
and ran to it. Hill was seated at the head of the table, the 
upperHservants round her. 

^ Mrs. Hill," I said, appearing among them without ceremony, 
*'Mr. Chandos wants you for a moment. Instantly, if you 
please." 

** There ! His hand has begun bleeding again I " surmised 
Hickens, who occupied the chair opposite Hill. Mrs. Hill said 
nothing, but rose and followed me. As we passed through the 
hall, there came a loud ring at the front-door. 

" Hill," Mr. Ohandos whispered, drawing her into the oak- 
parlour, and there was a world of dread and terror in his tone, 
'< mounted police are outside the house." 

She shrieked aloud, making the room ring. The woman 
actually trembled all oyer. 

" Htush 1 " interrupted Mr. Ohandos. " Don't lose your senses. 
Hill." 

'<0h, Mr. Harry! the police at last! Ifs what I have 
dreamt of ever since that awful night ! " 

*' Well, you and I must be calm. Tou know the plan decided 
upon ; if it ever came to this. I may not go ; I must stay and 
face it. Make haste ! And — Hill ! lock the outer door of the 
east wing on the outside ; Mrs. Ohandos must not see these men." 

Hill did not stay to listen. She appeared to take in all, and 
was flying up the stairs, breathless and panting. There came 
another ring: and Bobin, one of the under men, who was 
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Coming across the hall, increased his speed. Mr. Chandos 
arrested him. 

'^ Kobin, desire Hickens to attend himself. I wish it." 

The man turned back, and Mr. Chandos stood for a moment 
against the wall, his hands up to his pale face. 

'* Mr. Chandos ! " I said, in emotion great as his, *' what are 
you afraid of? what dreadful thing is this? Confide in me! 
tell me I " 

" That jou may run from me, as the rest will do ! You have 
said the word, Anne — dreadful. That is it." 

Hickens was advancing to the hall. Mr. Chandos went out 
to him ; I looked from the parlour-door. 

" Hickens," said Mr. Chandos, speaking with apparent care- 
lessness, ''these may be the police at the door. If so, they 
may enter." 

" The police again, sir ! " returned Hickens, in consternation. 
" Weren't they satisfied with their last visit ? What can they 
want at this hour ? " 

" Thaf s my business," replied Mr. Chandos. And Hickens 
turned to the entrance. 

"What a cowardly donkey that Joseph is, barring up the 
house before bed-time ! " quoth Hickens to himself as he threw 
wide the door. 

Threw it wide, and admitted two of the officers* The third 
remained in charge ot the horses. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

IN VEK GALLSBY. 



Mb. Chakdos advanced with suavity ; the officers saluted him 
and took ofif their hats. He held his handkerchief to his face, as 
if fearing the draught : I knew that it was to shade his livid 
countenance. 
" A late visit, genilemen ! To what am I indebted for it ? " 
He had been gradually withdrawing to the oak-parlour as he 
spoke, and they came with him. I drew back in confused 
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indecision, and stood in the remotest and darkest comer. I 
had not courage to quit the room, for I must have brushed bj 
them : I hoped that Mr. Chandos would see and dismiss me. 
But no ; he never looked my way. He closed the door, in the 
face of HIckens, whose state of mind seemed an eyen balance 
between wonder and dismay. 

"We could not get here sooner, sir," observed one of the 
officers, who spoke quite like a gentleman, *' but we hope the 
delay has not been inconvenient to you. The inspector, to 
whom your note was addressed, was out when it arrived, so 
that it was not opened immediately." 

Had the sentence been spoken in an unknown tongue, it 
could not more completely have puzzled Mr. Chandos, to judge 
by bis looks. 

" What note do you speak of ? " 

" The note you sent in to-day." 

This appeared to be no elucidation to Mr. Chandos. 

" Will you tell me what its contents were ? " 

" We received but one, sir. It requested two or three of us 
to be here to-night, mounted. It intimated that the thief, who 
has been playing tricks in your house, was discovered, and 
would be given up to us. Our inspector wondered why we 
were wanted to come moimted." 

The change that fell over the face of Mr. Chandos ! the light 
of hope, the rush of renewed colour ! It was as one awakening 
from death to life. 

<< Gentlemen," he said, with a smile, as he pointed to seats, 
" I fear a trick has been played upon you, I have not written 
to your inspector, and most certainly possess, as yet, no clue to 
the parties who have been so disagreeably busy at Chandos." 

They seemed scarcely to believe him. For my own part I 
could hardly tell what was real, what not. 

"But you must not return without refreshment, although 
you have had a useless ride," concluded Mr. Chandos, when 
some further explanation had passed. " It shall be brought in 
at once,'' he added, ringing for Hickens. "And this young 
lady," looking at me for the first time, " will obligingly see the 
housekeeper and bid her hasten it." 
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I obeyed the look and followed him into the hall. Hickens 
was there. 

" Supper, Hickens. These gentlemen will take some before 
their departure. Bring the best of what you have, and be quick 
over it." « 

Hickens moved away with alacrity : the word " departure " 
had reassured him, and also seemed to afford hope that his 
curiosity would be satisfied. Mr. Chandos caught my hand and 
drew me through the door to the foot of the stairs. His own 
hand was trembling, and cold as ice : unconsciously, I think, to 
himself, he laid it on my shoulder, and spoke in the gentlest 
whisper. 

" Go to the west wing, Anne. Knock at the outer door, but 
do not attempt to enter. Hill will answer you. Tell her to 
inform Lady Chandos that it is a false alarm ; that the officers 
have only come respecting what was recently lost from my 
desk, and I have ordered supper for them. Say that I will be 
with my mother as soon as possible, but I remain at present to 
entertain them." 

He returned swiftly to the parlour, closing the door, leaving 
me to proceed on my errand. Hill answered my knock, her 
face and her cap of an equal whiteness, and I delivered the 
message, speaking in whispers. Strangely relieved seemed she, 
at least in an equal degree with Mr. Chandos, and she made me 
repeat the little I had heard said by the officers, as if scarcely 
daring to believe the good tidings, without confirmation. 

" Heaven be praised 1 " she exclaimed ; " it would just have 
killed my lady. Bless you, child, for the good news." 

That Hill's mental relief must have been something extra- 
ordinary for her to bless me, one could only acknowledge ; ftid 
I excused her shutting the baize door in my face. 

Li less than half-an-hour, I heard the police ride away, as I 
sat in my chamber, and Mr. Chandos passed to the west wing. 
It was very dull for me in that lonely bedroom, and only half- 
past nine o'clock; so I thought I might go down again. 
Hickens was putting the things together on the supper tray. 

'< Miss, do you know what tiiose men came for ? " he asked. 

<< Well, Hickens, not exactly. Nothing at all to be afraid of. 
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80 far as I conld gather. I heard Mr. Ghandos laughing with 
them when they went away." 

^ Oh,I heard that ; I was rung for to show 'em onty** letumed 
Hickens. '< My opinion is this, miss, that if s just a scandal for 
policemen to ri^ np at will on a dark night to a gentleman's 
seat, and if I were Mr. Ohandos I'd let them know it. Swords, 
indeed ! What next ? " 

He went away with his tray. Five minutes afterwards Mr. 
Ohandos came down. He was gay ; his step was light, his face 
smiling. It was the reaction tiiat sometimes sets in after 
deliyorance from great fear. I had not thought to see him 
again that night : and stupidly said so. 

^ No ! I came to look after you ; lest you should have melted 
away with terror. Were you yery much alarmed, Anne ? " 

"Yes; just at first." 

^ Take it for all in all, this has been a sensational evening," 
he resumed, laughing. '' My accident at the window ; your 
discovery of the marked money in your box ; and the visitation 
of the police. Private families cannot often boast of so much 
entertainment all at once." 

I looked at him wistfully. After the intense agitation and 
dread he had betrayed, this light tone sounded unnatural ; almost 
like a pretence. 

" Mr. Chandos, I fear you live in some great peril," was my 
timid rejoinder. " 1 suppose I may not be told what it is ; but 
I wish I could help you ; I wish I could avert it from you, 
whatever it may be." 

As if by magic, his mood changed, and the shadow came back 
to his countenance. ** So you won't let me cheat myself, Anne I 
I ^i/Hs trying to do so." 

*' If you would only tell me what it is ! If I could avert it 
from you 1 " 

*^ No living being can do that, child. I wish I could forget 
it, if only for a moment." 

" And you cannot ? " 

*^ Never ; by night or by day. I appear as the rest of the 
world does ; I laugh and talk ; but within lies ever that one 
terrible care^ weighing me down like an incubus." 
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How terrible it was, I could see even then, as lie covered his 
eyes for a moment with his wasted hand. 

" But to-night has brought me a great relief — though it may 
be only temporary," he resumed, looking up. " How thankfid 
I felt when the police explained their errand, God alone can 
ever know." 

" But what errand did you fear they had come upon ? " 

" That I cannot tell you. Not upon quite so harmless a one 
as it turned out to be." 

" Better, perhaps, that they had come for me." 

Mr. Chandos smiled — as well he might at the words ; and 
passed to a gayer strain. 

" Which of the three would you have preferred to ride be- 
fore, had I given you into custody for finding that money 
of mine in your possession? We must have searched for a 
pillion ! " 

But I did not answer in the same spirit; I could not so 
readily forget my alarm, or their hidden trouble. Very gravely, 
for it was nearly bed-time, I put my hand out to wish hini 
good-night. He took it within his, and there was a moment's 
silence. 

" Anne," he said, his low voice sounding very solemn in the 
stillness of the room, " you have to-night been forced into what 
may be called a species of confidence as to our unhappy secrets ; 
at least, to have become cognizant that Chandos has things to 
be concealed. Will you be true to us— in so far as not to 
speak of this ? " 

« I will, sir." 

" In the house and out of it ? " 

" I will be true as Heaven," I answered . in my earQestness. 
" I will seem to forget that I know anything of it myself." 

" Thank you, my best friend. Good-night." 

I had come up earlier than usual ; it was not ten o'clock ; 
and I thought I might read for half-an-hour without transgress- 
ing any good rule. But where had I left my book ? Looking 
about, I could not see it. 

Then it occurred to me that I had been sitting reading in 
the gallery-window for some minutes: before dinner, and must 
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have left the book there. It was only a few steps, and I went 
to fetch it. 

There it was. I found it by feel, not by sight. The moon 
was bright again, but the shutters were closed and barred. It 
was that beautiful story, the " Heir of Eedclyffe." Madame de 
Hellissie had bought the Tauchnitz edition of it in Paris, and 
had left it behind her at Chandos. Soon after she departed, 
I had found it and read it ; and was now dipping into it again. 

But as I took it in my hand, a strange thing oocurred, 
frightening me almost to death. Turning from the window, 
the whole length of gallery was before me up to the door of 
the west wing, the moonlight streaming into it here and there . 
from the high windows above. Midway in the passage, revealed 
by the moonlight, was a shadowy form ; looking like nothing 
on earth but an apparition. 

I was in the dark ; remember that. Gliding slowly along, 
one of its arms stretched out, looking just as if it were 
stretched out in warning to me to escape — and I had not the 
sense then to remember that I must be invisible — on it came, 
A tall, thin form, with a white and shadowy face. There was 
no escape for me : to fly to my own room would be to meet it ; 
and no other door of refuge was open. 

It has never been your fate, as I feel sure, my gentle reader, 
to be at one end of a gallery in a haunted house at night and 
see a ghost gliding towards you from the other ; so please do 
not laugh at me. What my sensations were I can neither 
describe nor you conceive : I cannot bear to think of them 
even now. That I beheld the ghost, said to haunt Chandos, 
my fainting heart as fully believed, in that moment, as it 
believed in Heaven. Presence of mind forsook me; all that 
the wildest imagination can picture of superstitious terror 
assailed me: and I almost think — yes, I do think — that I 
might have lost my senses or died, but for the arrival of succour* 

Oh, believe me I In these awful moments, which have on 
occfwion come to people in real life far more certainly and 
tenibly than anything ever represented in fiction, believe me, 
God is ever at hand to send relief. The overstrung mind is 
not abandoned to itself: very, very raroly indeed are our 
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guardian angels absent, or unready to work by an earthly 
instrument. 

It came to me in the person of Mr. Chandos. Ascending the 
stairs, a candle in his hand, softly whistling in unconcern, he 
came. It was no moment for deliberation : had it been a king 
or an emperor, it had been all the same to me. With a great 
cry of anguish that escaped from me in the tension of nerves 
and brain, I clasped his arm, as if I dare not let him go 
again ; dropping the book on the carpet of the gallery. 

I suppose he put the wax-light down ; I suppose he got over 
his astonishment in some way: all I knew was that in a 
moment he was holding me in his arms, trying to soothe my 
fears. Eeaction had come, and with it tears ; never before had 
I cried so violently ; and I clung to him still in an agony of 
terror, as one, drowninjg, clings to the living. But nothing 
remained in the gallery. Whatever had been in it had vanished. 

« What is all this ? What has alarmed you ? " 

" It was there ; coming towards me ! " I whispered hysteri- 
cally in answer. " Oh forgive me ! I feel as though I should 
die." 

" What was coming ? " he inquired. 

"The same — I think — that is seen in the grounds. The 
ghost. I saw it distinctly." 

" How can you be so foolish ? How can you take up these 
absurd fancies?" he remonstrated, in sharp tones, moving some 
steps away from me. 

<<I saw it, Mr. Chandos; I did indeed. It came onwards 
with its arm raised, as if to warn me away : a tall skeleton of a 
form, with features the hue of the dead. Features that bore, in 
their outlines, a great resemblance to yours." 

Was it fancy ? or was it fact ? — that his own features, as 1 
spoke, assumed a livid hue, just as they had done when the 
police-officers came ? 

"What were you doing out here?" he asked, in the same 
sharp accent. 

" I only came to the window-seat to get a book. I saw it as 
I turned to go back." 

"You saw nothing," ho persisted, with some warmth. "I 
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am astonislied at you, Miss Hereford: the fancy was the 
creation of your own brain, and nothing more. Pray, if the 
ghost was here then, where is it now ? " 

"I don't know. It disappeared: I think it seemed to go 
back towards the west wing. It was certainly there." 

" You are certainly silly," was his response. " A great deal 
more so than I had given you credit for." 

" Ah, Mr. Chandos, you caniiot reason me out of my senses. 
Thank you, thank you ever for coming up the stairs just then : 
I do believe I should have died, or lost my reason." 

Taking up the " Heir of Kedclyflfe," I walked to my room, 
went in, and shut the door. Mr. Chandos pulled it open again 
sharply. 

" Forgive me if I have been harsh. Good-night." 

" Oh yes, sir ; 1 know how foolish it must seem to you. 
Gk)od-night." 

'^ Go to rest in peace and safety, Anne. And be assured that 
no ill, ghostly or human, shall work you harm whilst I am at 
hand to prevent it." 

I closed the door and bolted it, a vague ider. in my mind that 
a bolted door was some sort of safeguard against a ghost. Mr. 
Chandos's footsteps died away in the direction of the west 
wing. 

With the morning, a little of the night's impression had 
vanished, for the sun was shining brilliantly. Ghosts and sun- 
light don't accord with each other. Ghosts that are ghosts at 
midnight, in the warm and cheery morning sun have vanished 
into unknown regions. 1 dressed as usual, in better spirits 
than might be supposed, and went down. Mr. Chandos was 
earlier than I, and stood at the window in the oak-parlour. 
He took my hand and retained it for some moments in silence. 
I stood looking from the window as he did. 

" And how is the ghost this morning, Anne ? " 

"I wish you would regard me as a rational being, Mr. 
Chandos ! Do anything but treat me as a child." 

"Nay, I think you proved yourself both irrational and a 
child last night," he lau^ingly said. 

"Indeed 1 did not. I wish you had seen what I saw." 
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" I wish I had," was the mocking answer. " Anne, trust me : 
there is no ghost inside Chandos, whatever they may say as to 
there being one out of it." 

'< I don't know how I shall be able to go upstairs alone at 
night again." 

" Nor I. Tou will want Hill and half-a-dozen lighted torches 
to escort you. Do you remember my remarking, that last 
evening, taking one event with another, was a sensational one ? 
But I did not suppose it was to wind up with anything so grand 
as a ghost." 

The ridicule vexed me. It was as if he ridiculed me. In 
spite of my good sense, the vexation appeared in my eyes. 

" There I We will declare a truce, Anne, and let the ghost 
drop. I don't want to make you angry with me." 

" I am not angry, sir. I can never repay all your kindness 
to me ; and especially that last one of coming to my relief last 
night." 

" Which was accidental. Shall I tell you how you can repay 
it all, Anne ? " 

His voice dropped to seriousness ; his eyes, a strange sadness 
seated in their depths, looked into mine. 

" I wish you could, sir.' 

" Let this matter of your ghost be a perfect secret between 
you and me. One to be disclosed to no one." 

" Certainly, 1 promise." 

That some great reason prompted the request was immistak- 
able: that there were certain interests attaching to this 
" ghost," whether it might walk without doors or within, could 
only be apparent. How I wished he would take me into his 
confidence! — if it were only that I might show him that I 
would be true and faithful. But for the strange ret:c3nce 
imposed by love when once it takes possession of the soul, I 
might have boldly suggested this. 

He leaned out of the window inhaling the crisp air of the 
bright October morning. Courage at length came to me to say 
a word. 

" Of course, sir, I do not fail to see that there are interests 
here that involve caution and care, though I cannot think how, 
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or what they are. If you would entrust me with them — and 
I could help in any way — I should he glad. I would be so 
true." 

'' Ay, I am sure you would be. Latterly a vision has crossed 
me of a time— a possible future when it might be disclosed to 
you. But it is neither probable nor near. Indeed, it seems 
like a dream even to glance at it." 

The urn was brought in, and I went to the table to make the 
tea. Newspapers and letters arrived ; he was buried in them 
during breakfast, and carried them afterwards to his own 
sitting-room. 

I saw his horse brought to the door in the course of the 
morning. In crossing the hall, he looked in at the oak-parlour. 
I was mending gloves. 

" Hard at work I Do you wear mended gloves ? " 

** Every one is not Mr. Chandos of Chandos. Poor gover- 
nesses have to wear many things that the gay world does not. 
And Mrs. Paler has not paid me." 

" Shall I bring you some gloves home to-day ? " 
-' "Oh no, indeed; no, thank you," I answered, speaking and 
colouring much more vehemently than the occasion called for. 
" Are you going for a ride ? " 

'^ I am going to the police-station at Warsall, to endeavour 
to obtain a sight of that note." 

" Who could have written it ? It seems so useless a hoax to 
have played." 

"Useless? As it turned out, yes. But it strikes me the 
intention was neither haimless nor useless," he added, in a 
thoughtful tone. 

" Shall you not institute an inquiry into it, Mr. Chandos ? " 

" No. I shall pick up what there may be gathered in a quiet 
way; but I shall make no stir in it. 1 have my reasons 
for this. Good-bye, Anne. Mind you mend those gloves 
neatly." 

*' Good-bye, sir. Take care that Black Knave does not throw 
you again." 

He went away laughing at his own remark about the gloves, 
or mine about Black Knave, went up to the west wing, and was 
down again in a minute. The horse was a favourite, and he 
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patted him and spoke to him before mounting. The groom rode 
a bright bay horse ; a fine animal also. 

Surely there was no harm in my looking from the window 
to watch them away I But Mrs. Fenn, who came into the oak- 
parlour at the moment, appeared to think so. Her lips were 
drawn in and- her brow had a frown on it as I turned to her. 
"With that want of ceremony that distinguished her ordinary 
behaviour to me, she threw herself back in an easy-chair. Her 
gown was a bright muslin ; her glowing hair was adorned with 
purple ribbons and black lace lappets. 

" What a place this Chandos seems to be 1 '' she exclaimed* 
" Did you ever see such a house. Miss Hereford ? That visit of 
the police — riding up with their drawn swords ! " 

" The swords were sheathed." 

"I can tell you it gave me a turn. And after all, after 
terrifying us nearly to death, Mr. ChandoS, I hear, entertained 
them amicably at supper." 

*^ It was as well to be civil ; it was not their fault that they 
came here. A trick had been played on them." 

" A trick ? I don't understand." 

" A note was written in Mr. Chandos's name to the inspector 
of police at Warsall, asking for mounted officers to be sent 
over. They supposed they were coming to take into custody 
the person who had been playing tricks at Chandos. Tricks 
was the word used." 

Mrs. Penn stared. " Who wrote the note ? " 

" Mr. Chandos does not know. Ho received a note himself 
also last night, an anonymous one : insinuating that as you and 
I were the only strangers at Chandos, one of us must be the 
guilty person." 

"What next?" demanded Mrs. Penn, angrily. "Does Mr» 
Chandos suppose I stole my own lace and rifled my own letter ? 
But it is only what I have anticipated." 

" Mr. Chandos knows better. I say it was the anonymous 
letter that suggested the idea to him. I thought it seemed to 
point more to me than to you." 

" Mr. Chandos would not admit the idea — would he ? " 

^< Oh no. I am quite easy on that point. Mr. Chandod 
knows he may trust me." 
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Whether Mrs. Penn thought this remark seemed to reflect on 
herself; to shift the imputation on her, failing me, I could not 
tell ; certainly no such thought had been in my mind. Her 
eyes grew angry : she rose from the chair, and shook her finger 
in my face. 

" Anne Hereford, I have warned you once not to allow your- 
self to grow attached to Mr. Chandos ; I now warn you again. 
There are reasons — I may not speak them — why it could bring 
you nothing bat misery. Misery is only a faint word for it : 
disgrace, shame ; more than you in your inexperience can 
imagine of evil. Better that you fell in love with the lowest 
man-servant attached to the place, than with Harry Chandos." 

The tell-tale crimson rose to my cheeks, and I bent to pick 
one of the late rose-buds, entwining themselves about the trellis- 
work outside. 

'* Child I should harm ever come of this, recollect that I did 
my best to warn you. I am older than you by many years ; 
had I ever possessed a daughter, she might have been of your 
age. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Penn," I gently said ; " there is no cause 
to fear for me." 

" Where has Mr. Chandos gone to ? " 

" To Warsall. He would like to discover the writer of the 
note to the police." 

"You seem to bo quite in his confidence," remarked Mrs. 
Penn. 

" He told me so much — that he intended to ride there. It 
was no very great confidence." 

" There are many things I don't like in this house," she con- 
tinued, after an interval of silence. "What do you suppose 
they did last night ? Actually locked us up in the east wing I 
Turned the key upon us ! I was coming forth to see if I could 
find out what those police were doing, and I found myself a 
prisoner I Madam Hill's act and deed, no doubt." 

" Indeed I " was my reply, not choosing to tell her that I had 
heard the order given by Mr. Chandos. 

" Hill takes a great deal too much upon herself. I thought 
it could be no one else, and taxed her with it, asking how fehe 
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could presume to lock me up. She coolly replied that she had 
never thought of me at all in the affair, but of Mrs. Chandos, 
who was of a timid nature, and would not like to see policemen 
inside the house. *' Poor thing I she has cause," added Mrs» 
Penn, in a sort of soliloquy. 

« Mrs. Chandos has I " 

"No unhappy prisoner escaped from Portland has more 
cause to dread the officers of justice than she. Your friend, 
Harry Chandos, has the same. I would not lead the life of 
apprehension he does, for untold gold. Look at the skeleton 
it makes of him I he is consuming away with inward fever. 
You were surprised when that London physician was brought 
down to him ; the household were surprised : I was not." 

" How came you to be so deep in their secrets ? " 

" Had I not been in their secrets, and shown them that I 
was, I should not have been admitted an inmate of that east 
wing," she answered. " Do you know, when the police came 

last night But I had better hold my tongue, or I might 

say too much." 

To avoid doing so, possibly, she left the room. But there 
were few women — as I believed — less likely than Mrs. Penn to 
be betrayed into speaking on impulse what it might be in« 
expedient to disclose. 

The adventures of the day were not over for me. I wish 
they had been I I finished my gloves ; I practised ; I did a 
little German ; and in the afternoon, when it was getting late, 
I strolled out with my book, and sat down between the house 
and the lodge-gates in a sheltered seat ; where I could see who 
passed to and from the house, without being seen. 

The morning had been very lovely ; the evening was becoming 
less so ; the wind sighed amidst the trees, clouds passed rapidly 
over the face of the sky, and the autumn leaves whirled about 
the paths. Did it ever strike you that there is something 
melancholy in these lying leaves ? Many people like autumn 
best of the four seasons ; but I think there is in it a great deal 
of sadness. It brings our own autumn of life too forcibly to 
the mind : as the leaves of the trees decay, and fall, and die ; 
60 must we when our time shall come. 
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I was listening to the rustle of the leaves, and watching^ — i£ 
this is to be a true confession — ^for Mr. Chandos, when he rode 
by to the house. Inclination would have led me to follow him ; 
common sense and propriety kept me where I was. Presently, 
I saw Lizzy Dene advancing quietly along one of the dark and 
private paths. She wore her cloak and bonnet, and bad a 
basket on her arm, as if she had been on an errand to the 
village. In a moment some gentleman had met her and they 
were talking together. It was Edwin Barley. There were so 
many outlets from the broad walk that almost any of these 
private paths could be gained at will. Lizzy Dene came on 
almost directly ; she seemed to be in a hurry, and turned off 
towards the kitchens. The next to appear in the same walk 
was Mrs. Penn, who immediately went up to Mr. Edwin 
Barley. 

I was so sheltered by trees that they could not see me ; but 
as they came nearer, walking side by side, Mrs. Penn's eye 
caught mine. She quickened her pace, and Mr. Edwin Barley 
turned back, raising his hat to her. 

" Here you are with your book," she began. " Is it not too 
dark to see to read ? " 

" Almost. Have you been for a walk, Mrs. Penn ? " I asked, 
hoping she would not mention the name of Edwin Barley. 

" 1 have been to the village post-office. 1 don't care to 
entrust my letters now to the hall-table. Did you itotice a 
gentleman with me down there, Miss Hereford ? " 

" I think I did see some one walking with you. It is dark 
amidst all those trees." 

^< I want to know his name," she continued, looking at me. 
"He has accosted me once or twice lately. A very civil, 
gentlemanly man." 

" Is he ! He has spoken to me, and I — I did not think him 
so. At least, I did not much like him. He lives in that house 
by the lodge-gates." 

" Oh, then, it must be Mr. Edwin Barley, I suppose. Did 
you know his name ? " 

"Yes." 

" He is a friend of the people here, I imagine. He stopped 
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Ine just now and began asking after the health of Lady 
Chandos, as if he had an interest in it/' q 

" I should not answer any of his questions at all, if I were 
you, Mrs. Penn." 

« Why not ? " 

" You don't know anything about him, or what his motives 
may be for inquiry. I once heard Mr. Chandos warn him off 
these grounds ; after that, he has no right to enter them. I 
think his doing so looks suspicious." 

" I think you must be a suspicious young lady to fancy it," 
returned Mrs. Penn with a laugh. " You were certainly born 
to be an old maid, Anne Hereford. They are always ultra- 
cautious." 

" I dare say I was." 

" When a gentleman — and a neighbour, as you now say he is 
— ^makes inquiries in passing after the invalids of the family 
you may be staying with, I do not see any harm in answering 
them. One can't turn away like a bear, and say, I will not 
tell you." j 

" As you please. I do not think Mr. Chandos would approve 
of your speaking to him." i 

" Talking of Mr. Chandos, has he returned from that police 
errand yet ? " 

" I saw him ride past half-an-hour ago." 

"I must hasten home," she returned, beginning to move 
away. " Mrs. Chandos cannot be left for long. I have run all 
the way back from the post, and I ran to it." 

What a strangely persevering man that-Edwin Barley seemed 
to be ! If Mrs. Penn knew — as she evidently did know — the 
dark secrets of the Chandos family, what might he not get out 
of her ? I almost made up my mind to inform Mr. Chandos. • 

Alas for my poor courage I Turning a sharp comer to go 
home, I came upon him standing there ; Edwin Barley. Was 
he waiting for me, or for Mrs. Penn ? But she had gone on by 
the other path. It was too late to retreat. I essayed to do it, 
but he placed himself in my way. 

"Not so fast, young lady. I have been expecting you to 
come up : I saw you in the distance, and waited to exchange a 
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word with you. Why ! you won't be so discourteous as to 
refuse mo ! " 

'* I cannot stay now, thank you." 

" Oh yes, you can — ^when I wish it. I want to inquire after the 
health of the flEunily. There's no getting anything out of any 
one : they * can't tell me how my lady is, except from hearsay ; ' 
they ' never see her,' they ' see nearly as little of Mr. Chandos.' 
You and I can he more confidential with each other." 

^' No, we cannot, sir. 1 never see Lady Chandos, any more 
than others do." 

*' You cannot say that of Mr. Harry ; you see a good deal of 
him," retorted Mr. Edwin Barley, with a parting of the lips 
that showed the subject vexed him. " You and he are always 
together — as news is brought to me." 

'< Did Mrs. Fenn tell you that ? " I asked, my colour and my 
anger rising together. 

« Mrs. Penn ! " 

*' The lady you have just parted with," I answered, supposing 
he did not know her by name. 

** Mrs. Chandos's companion ? She's none too civil to me. 
You had a visit from the mounted police last evening; an 
unexpected one, rumour runs. Did their sudden appearance 
confound Mr. Harry Chandos ? " 

How ho seemed to know things! Did he get them from 
mere rumour, or from Lizzy Dene ? 1 remained silent. 

" Did they bring, I ask, confusion to Mr. Chandos ? Did he 
exhibit the aspect, the terror, of one who — who has been guilty 
of some great crime, and dieads to expiate it ? " 

" 1 cannot tell you, sir." 

" You were with him, I know that much," he returned, in the 
same commanding, angry, imperative tones I had once heard 
him use to my aunt Selina. 

" But what if I was V I cannot say how Mr. Chandos felt 
or thought." 

"You can — if you choose to do so. I asked you how he 
looked; what his manner betrayed: not what he felt or 
thought." 

Loving him as 1 did, bound to his interests, could I be 
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otherwise than on my guard ? Nevertheless there must hare 
been something in my tone and look that carried doubt to lif r. 
Edwin Barley. 

" Mr. Chandos spoke to the officers quite calmly, sir. They 
were admitted at once, and he invited them into the sitting- 
room." 

He looked at me keenly : I say, there must have been soine 
doubt on his mind. " Are you aware that I know you, Anne ? 
I think you must know me. As your uncle, your only living 
relative, I have a right to question you of these and other 
things." 

My heart beat violently. Almost too sick to speak felt I : 
and the words shook as they issued from my lips. 

" You are not my uncle, sir. Selina was my aunt, but " 

" And as Selina's husband, I became your uncle, Anne, by 
law. She is dead, but I am living : your uncle still. So you 
did know me ? " 

" I have known you, sir, ever since the day I first saw you 
here." 

" It is more than I did you, young lady ; or I should not 
have allowed you to remain so quietly at Chandos. For the 
sake of my dead wife, I take an interest in your welfare : and 
that will not be enhanced by your companionship with Harry 
Chandos." 

The hint conveyed by the words frightened me. He allow 
me ! he assume a right to control me I I spoke out in my 
terror. 

"You cannot have any power over me or my actions, Mr» 
Edwin Barley." 

"Indeed I have, Anne. The law -would say so. Do you 
know who Mrs. Penn is ? " he abruptly asked. 

" I don't know who Mrs. Pen^ is or where she comes from," 
was my quick reply, glad he had put a question at last that I 
could answer honestly. "Will you please to let me go, sir. 
It is getting dark." 

" Not just yet. You must first reply to a question or two I 
wish to ask touching Harry Chandos. To begin with : Does 
he go often from home ? " 
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" I cannot toll you anything whatever about Mr. Chatidos — 
or what he does — or what any one else does. As long as I am 
in the family, protected by them, trusted by them, it is dis- 
honourable even to listen to such questions. But indeed I 
know nothing. If the Ohandos family have secrets, they do 
not tell them to me." 

^^I should not imagine they would. I am not asking you for 
secrets. There are reasons why I wish to learn a little of their 
ordinary everyday doings. This, at any rate, is a simple 
question : Does Mr. Harry Chandos " 

<< It is of no use, sir ; I will not answer that question or 
any other. Fray do not stop me again ! I hope you will 
pardon me for reminding you that I heard Mr. Chandos desire 
you not to intrude on these grounds : I think you ought to obey 
him, sir." 

His face, always stern, grew fierce in its anger. Perhaps it 
was only natural that it should do so. He raised his hand. 

<* I hold the Chandoses under my finger and thumb. A little 
movement " (here he closed them), " and they may go trooping 
out of the kingdom to hide their disgrace ; your friend, Mr. 
Harry, with all his high and mighty pride, leading the van. 
It will not be long first. By the obedience you owed your 
aunt Selina, my dead wife, by the tenderness for her cherished 
memory, I order you to speak. You must do so, Anne." 
> One single moment of hesitation — I am ashamed to confess 
to it; but his voice and manner were so solemn — and my 
resolve returned, fixed and firm. 

" I have said that I will not, now or ever." 

He seized my two arms as if he were going to shake me ; his 
angry face, with its beautiful white teeth — he always showed 
them when in anger — close to mine. The old fear I used to 
have of him as a child clung to me still, and I cried aloud in 
my terror. I had always been wanting in presence of mind. 
I It all passed in a moment. What I hardly knew. There 
was a crash as if the slender hedge gave way ; and Mr. Chandos 
was holding me behind him, having flung Mr. Edwin Barley 
against the opposite tree« 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MBS. PBNN's BEVELATION. 

Agaikst the tree to which the push had flung him, he stood 
quietly. There had been no blow. Mr. Chandos had but come 
between us, calmly put me behind him, laid his hand on Mr. 
Edwin Barley's chest, and sent him backwards. These slender, 
delicate-looking men sometimes possess unusual strength — as he 
did. Edwin Barley, in an encounter, would have been as a 
reed in his hand. 

Neither of them seemed in a passion : at least their manner 
did not betray it. Mr. Chandos's face was a little paler than 
common ; it was stem and haughty ; but otherwise he looked 
cool and collected. And Mr. Edwin Barley stood gazing at 
him, a strange look of power in his eye and lip. 

" How dare you presume to molest this yoimg lady ? " were 
the first words of Mr. Chandos. " What do you mean by it ? ** 

^^ As to ' molesting,' I do not understand the term, as applied 
to Miss Hereford," returned Mr. Edwin Barley, with cool 
equanimity. ^' I possess the right to talk to her, and touch 
her ; you don't. Neither possess you the right to protect her I 
I do. What relative may she be of yours ? " 

" None. But she is my mother's guest." 

" None ; just so. She is my niece." 

Mr. Chandos, with a gesture of astonishment, looked at me 
for confirmation or refutation. He received neither. I only 
climg to him for protection, the tears running down my cheeks. 

" She has no relative save myself; she has no other relative, 
so far as I know, or she knows, in the world, except a lad 
younger than herself," pursued Mr. Edwin Barley, no anger in 
his tone, only the firmness of conscious power. " My niece, I 
tell you, sir." "" 

" Whatever she may be, she is residing under my mother's 
roof, and as such, is in my charge. If you ever dare to touch 
her against her will again, sir, I will horsewhip you." 

Mr. Chandos held his riding-whip in his hand as he spoke 
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(he had brought it ont bj chance), and it trembled ominonslj. 
Ur. Edwin Barley drew back his lips : not in laughter ; in all he 
did he was in earnest ; and his teeth were momentarily seen. 

<' Harry Chandos, you know that you will one day have to 
pay for your incivility." 

^ I know nothing of the sort ; and if I did, the Chandoses 
are not given to calculation. I can tell you what you shall be 
made to pay for, Mr. Edwin Barley — trespassing upon my 
domains. I warned you ofif them onoe ; I will not warn you 
again — the law shall do it for me." 

" Tour domains ! " retorted Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" Yes, sir, mine," was the haughty answer. " They are mine 
80 long as I am the representative of Sir Thomas Chandos. 
Have the goodness to quit them now, or I will call my servants 
to escort you." 

Whatever Mr. Edwin Barley might do privately, he knew he 
had no legal right to remain within the domains of Chandos, 
when ordered ofif them, and he was not one openly to defy 
usages. He moved away in the direction of the gates ; turning 
his head to speak, and halting as he did so. 

"The law, so far, lies with you at present, Mr. Harry 
Chandos. A short time, and perhaps it will lie with me, in a 
matter far more weighty. As to you, Anne, I shall ofiicially 
claim you." 

Nothing else was said. Mr. Chandos watched him to the 
turning of the dark wall, then walked by my side to the house, 
flicking the shrubs with his whip. 

" I happened to have it with me," he said, whether address* 
ing the whip, or me, or the air, was not clear. " I was fastening 
the handle, which had got loose. la that man your uncle ? " 

He turned to me, a look of stem pain on his pale, proud face. 
The tears gushed forth again at the question ; I was wishing 
my heart could break. 

" Oh no, no ; indeed I am no blood-relation of his." 

Mr. Chandos went on without another word. I thought he 
was despising me : would think that I had been in league with 
his enemy, Edwin Barley. I who had pretended not to know 
him! 
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The cloth was laid in the oak-parlour, but there were no 
lights yet. Mr. Cbandos flung his whip into a comer, and 
stood in the shade of the curtain. I went up to him, feeling 
very hysterical. 

" Do not misjudge me, Mr. Chandos. I will tell you all, if 
you please, after dinner. I should have told you before but 
that I have felt so frightened of Mr. Edwin Barley." 

" Since when have you felt frightened ? " 

" Since I was a little girl. I had not seen him for many 
years until I saw him here at Chandos, and I was afraid to 
speak of him — afraid also that he would recognize me." 

'' He says he can claim you. Is that an idle boast ? " 

" I don't now ; I don't understand English laws. Perhaps he 
might, but I would a great deal rather die." 

Mr. Chandos bent towards me, a strange look of tenderness 
in his earnest eyes. I think he was going to lay his hand on 
my shoulder to assure me of his care, when at that moment 
some one passed the window, whom I took to be Edwin Barley* 
It was only the gardener — as I learned later — he had put on 
his coat to go home ; a short, dark man walking past, and the 
dusk was deceptive. I thought Edwin Barley had come to take 
me there and then. 

For the minute I was certainly not in my senses: terror 
alone reigned. I laid hold of Mr. Chandos in hysterical excite- 
ment, clinging to him as one clings for dear life. 

" Oh, keep me, keep me I Do not let him take me I Mr. 
Chandos ! I know you are angry with me and despise mo ; but 
do not give me up to him ! " 

Before I had ceased speaking he had me in his arms, holding 
me to his breast. We stood there in the shade of the dark 
room, heart beating wildy against heart. 

" I wish I could give myself the right to keep you from him, 
and from every other ill," he breathed. " Do you know, Anne, 
that I love you above all else in the world ? " 

I made no answer ; but I should have liked to remain where 
I was for ever. 

" But, my darling, it can only end here as it has begun ; for 
I cannot marry. My brother, Sir Thomas, does not marry." 

Anne Hereford. 22 
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I looked at him. Ho saw that I would have asked why. 

'* Because we ought not to do so : it would not be right 
There are dark clouds hanging over Chandos: should they 
open, it would be to hurl down desolation and disgrace upon 
us. How can either of us, he or I, think of exposing a wife to 
encounter this ? Could I in honour do it ? " 

" It might be happier for you, if this sorrow should arrive, 
to have one with you to soothe your cares and share them." 

" And there is one who would not shrink from it," he said, 
tenderly. " Had I not seen that, Anne, I should have been as 
much knave as fool to confess to my own state of feeling. For 
some days past I have been thinking it might be better to 
speak ; that I owed as much to you ; to speak and have done 
with it. Before I knew my danger, love had stolen over me, 
and it was too late to guard against it. It has not been our 
fault that we were thrown together." 

He took some impassioned kisses from my face. I let him 
take them. I fear I did not think whether it was right or 
wrong. I'm not sure that I cared which it was : I only know 
that I felt as one in a blissful dream. 

" I have been betrayed into this, Anne," ho said, releasing 
me. " I ought to beg your pardon in all humility. It is not 
what I intended. Though I might just tell you of my love, I 
never thought to give you tokens of it. Will you forgive me ? " 

He held out his hand. I put mine into it, the silent tears 
running down my blushing face. " Do not fear a similar trans- 
gression for the future. The fleeting moment over, it is over 
for good. I would give half my remaining existence, Anne, to 
be able to marry, to make you my wife; but it cannot be. 
Believe me, my darling, it cannot be. No, though you are my 
darling, and will be for ever." 

"Oh, look I look! It is from your hand! What has 
happened ? " 

On my dress of white muslin there were two red stains. 
The straps of his hand had loosened, perhaps in the encounter 
with Mr. Edwin Barley, and it had begun to bleed again. I 
ran upstairs to put on another dress, leaving Mr. Chandos to 
attend to his hand. 
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I was in a glow of happiness I He had said he could not 
marry. What was marriage to me? Had there been no 
impediment on his side, there might have been one on mine : a 
poor friendless young governess was no match for Mr. Chandos 
of Chandos. He loved me : that was quite sufficient for present 
bliss ; and, as it seemed to me, for future. 

Mr. Chandos presided at dinner as usual, himself once more ; 
calm, collected, courteous, and gentlemanly. The servants in 
waiting could never have suspected he had been making me a 
declaration of love, and pressing kisses on my lips not many 
minutes before. 

" Did you succeed in seeing the letter at Warsall ? " I asked) 
when the servants had left again, and silence was growing too 
self-conscious for me. 

"Yes, but I don't know the handwriting. It looks like a 
lady's. They let me bring the note home ; I will show it you 
presently. Talking of that " 

Without concluding, he rose, went to a side-table, and brought 
me a box, done up in paper. 

" There ! Don't say I forget you." 

It contained gloves ; many pairs. Beautiful Trench gloves 
of all colours ; some dark and useful, others delicate and rare« 
But I thought it would not be right to accept them, and the 
tell-tale pink flushed my cheeks. 

" Don't scruple ; they are not from me. Look at the little 
note." 

I took it out of the box. It contained a few words pencilled 
by Lady Chandos, asking me to wear the gloves. 

" It happened that I was going to buy some for my mother 
to-day. When I went up to her after Black Knave was brought 
round, I told her Miss Hereford had no gloves left, and she 
asked me to bring you some. There, Miss Hereford." 

I supposed I might wear them now, and began putting on 
a glove to cover my confusion* Mr. Chandos ate his grapes 
with his usual equanimity. 

" Six-and-a-half, How did you guess my size ? " 

" By your hand." 

As if jealous of the interview — it seemed so to me at th^^ 
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moment — Hill camo in to break it. Lady Chandos wanted him 
in the west wing. 

Ho went up at onee. I sat thinking of all that had occurred. 
Would Mr. Edwin Barley indeed claim me ? Could he do so ? 
Would the law allow him ? I shivered at the thought. 

The tea waited on the table when he came down again. It 
seems very monotonous, I fool sure, to be alluding so continually 
to the meals, but you see they wore the chief times when I was 
alone with Mr. Chandos ; so I can only crave pardon for 
doing so. 

Mr. Chandos^s countenance wore a sad and gloomy look : but 
that was nothing unusual after his visits to the west wing. I 
wondered very much that he did not have the shutters closed 
after what had taken place the previous night ; but there they 
were open, and nothing between the room and the window but 
the thin lace curtains. The silk curtains, at the extreme 
comers of the windows, wore not made to draw. Long after- 
wards I found that he had the shutters loft open because I was 
there. As the habit had been to leave them open in the past, 
he did not choose to alter it now: people inclined to be 
censorious, might have remarked upon it. That aspect of the 
affair never occurred to mo. 

" What led to the scene with that man to-day ? " he abruptly 
asked, after taking a cup of tea in silence. " How came you to 
meet him?" 

I briefly explained. Mentioning also that I had seen Mrs. 
Penn with him, and what she said to me of his inquiries. And 
I told him of Mr. Edwin Barley's questions about the visit of 
the police-officers. 

''If Mrs. Fenn is to make an acquaintance of Mr. Edwin 
Barley, she cannot remain at Chandos," he coldly remarked. 
" Have you finished tea ? Then it shall go away." 

He rose to ring the bell, did not resume his seat again, but 
stocul with his back to the fire, and watched the servants remove 
the things. I got my work about as usual. 

' Now then, Anne, I claim your promise. What are you ta 
Edwin Barley ? and what is he to you ? " 

A moment's pause. But I had made my mind up to tell him 
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all, and would not flinch now the moment had come. Putting 
down the work, I sat with my hands clasped on my lap. 

" Did you know that there was once a Mrs. Edwin Barley ? " 

" Unfortunately, I had too good cause to know it." 

I thought the answer a strange one, but went on. 

" She was a Oarew. Miss Selina Oarew of KeppC'Carew." 

" I know she was." 

" And my aunt." 

" Your aunt ! " he repeated, looking at me strangely. " Why, 
whose daughter are you ? " 

"My father was Colonel Hereford. A brave officer and 
gentleman." 

« Thomas Hereford ? Of the — th ? " 

" Yes." 

" And your mother ? " 

" My mother was Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew. She was a 
good deal older than Selina. They were sisters." 

The information appeared to surprise him beyond expression. 
He sat down in front of me, his eyes fixed earnestly on my face, 

" The daughter of Colonel Hereford and of Miss Carew of 
Keppe-Carew ! And we have been thinking of you as only a 
governess ! Je vous en fais mes compliments empresses, Miss 
Hereford ! You are of better family than ours." 

" That does me no good. I have still to be a governess.** 

" Does it not, young lady ? Well — about Mrs. Edwin Barley. 
Did you see much of her ? '* 

" Not much until the last. I was there when she died." 

" There ! At Edwin Barley's I She died at his place near 
Hallam." 

" Yes." And I gave him the outline of what had taken me 
there : to spend the short interval between mamma's death and 
my being placed at school. 

" You must have heard of a — a tragedy " — ^he spoke the words 
in a hesitating, unwilling manner — " that occurred there about 
the same time. A young man, a ward of Edwin Barley's, died.*' 

"Philip King. Yes; he was killed. I saw it done, Mr- 
Chandos.** 

" Saw what done ? ** 
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" Saw Philip King murdered. That is not a nice word to 
repeat, but it is what they all called it at the time. I was in 
the wood. I saw the shot strike him, and watched him fall." 

« Why, what a strange girl you are I *' Mr. Chandos exclaimed, 
after a pause of astonishment. " What else have you seen ? '' 

'' Nothing like that. Nothing half so dreadful. I trust I 
never shall," 

^ I trust not, either. Anne," ho continued, dropping his yoioe 
to a low, solemn tone, " you say you saw that shot strike him. 
Who fired it f" 

*' It was said to be — but perhaps I ought not to mention the 
name even to you, Mr. Chandos," I broke oflf. " Mrs. Hemsou 
cautioned me never to repeat it under any circumstances." 

« Who is Mrs. Hemson ? " 

"She was also once a Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew. Her 
father was John Carew; and my grandfather, Hubert Carew, 
succeeded him. She married Mr. Hemson ; he was in trade, 
and the Carews did not like it : but oh, he is one of the noblest 
gentlemen in mind and manners." 

" As I have heard my mother say. Go on. Anno," 

" After Mrs. Edwin Barley died, I was sent to Mrs. Hemson's 
at Dashleigh ; she had undertaken the charge of fixing on a 
school for me. It was she who told me not to mention the 
name." 

" You may mention it to me. Was it George Heneage ? " 

" You know it, then, Mr. Chandos ! " 

" I know so much — as the public in general knew. They 
said it was George Heneage ; a gentleman staying there at the 
time. Did you see who it was fired the shot ? Pray answer me." 

" I did not see it fired : but I think it was George Heneage, 
Quite at first I doubted, because— but never mind that. I did 
not doubt afterwards, and I think it was certainly George 
Heneage." 

"'Never mind* will not do for me, Anne. I mind it all; 
have too much cause to do so ; and from me you must conceal 
nothing. Why did you at first doubt that it was George 
Heneage ? " 

" I saw Mr. Edwin Barley coming fropa the direction where 
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tbe shot was fired, with his gau in hie band, and I woiidered at 
the moment whether he had done it. I need to feel afraid of 
him ; I did not like him ; and he disliked George Heneage." 

" Did yon hear or know the cauee of his dielike to George 
Heneage ? " 

" I gathered it," I answered, feeling my face flush. 

" Mrs. Edwin Barley was beautiftil, was she not ? " he asked, 
after a pause. 

" Very beaati^." 

" Are you anything like her ? " 

I could not help laughing. I like Selina I 

"Not one bit. She bad a very fair, piquante face, light and 
careless, witb blue eyes and a great deal of light curling hair." 

"Do you remember George Heneage?" he continued, atoop- 
ing for something as be asked the question. 

" No ; not his face. When I try to recall it, it always soomB 
to slip from me. I remember thinking him good-looking. He 
was very tall. Charlotte Delyes called him a scarecrow ; but 
I thought she disliked him because Mr. Kdwin Barley did bo." 

" Who was Charlotte Delves ? " 

" She lived there. She was distantly related to Mr. Edwin 
Barley. Jemima — one of the maids — once said that Charlotte 
Delves liked Mr. Edwin Barley too well to be just." 

" I remember bearing of her — of some relation, at least, who 
was in the house at the time," he observed, in a dreamy sort of 
tone. "Delves? perhaps that was the name. A pleasant- 
mannered, lady-like woman — as described to me." 

"I don't recollect much about her, or what she was like, 
except that she was very kind to me after my aunt Selina's 
death. It is a good while ago, and I was only a little girl." 

" Ay. Bnt now, Anne, I want you to relate to me all the 
particulars of that bygone miserable tragedy : anything and 
everything that you may remember as connected with it. Under- 
stand me : it is not curiosity that prompts me to ask it. Were 
I to consult my own wishes, I would bury the whole in a stream 
of Lethe ; every word spoken of it is to me so much agony. 
Nevertheless, you may do me a service if you will relate vtut 
you kqow of it." ""^ 
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«* I would tell you willingly, Mr. ChandoB. But — I fear— I 
— should have to seem to throw blame on Selina." 

^ You cannot throw so much blame on her as has already 
been thrown on her to me. Perhaps your account may tend to 
remove the impression it left on my mind." 

I began at the beginning, and told him all, as £ur as I could 
recollect, giving my childish impressions of things. I told him 
also my own early history. When I came to the details of 
Philip King*s death, Mr. Chandos sat with his elbow on the 
arm of the chair, his face turned fh)m me and buried in his 
hand. 

" You saw George Honeage just afterwards ? " he remarked. 

'< Yes. lie was hiding in the wood, trembling all over, and 
his face was very white.'' 

" Had ho the look of a guilty man ? " 

'* I think he had. Had ho not boon guilty, why should he 
not have come openly forward to help Philip King ? " 

" True. Did Mrs. Edwin Barley think him guilty ? " 

** Not at first. I don't know what she might have done later. 
Mr. Edwin Barley did." 

" As ho took care to let the world know. Gp on with your 
narrative, Anno. I ought not to have interrupted it." 

I went on to the end. Mr. Chandos heard me without com- 
ment ; and remained so long silent that I thought he was never 
going to speak again. 

" Has George Heneage ever been heard of, do you happen to 
know, Mr. Chandos?" 

" It is said not." 

" Then I think he must be dead. Or perhaps he has kept 
out of the country. Mr. Edwin Barley said at the time that ho 
would bring him to justice, were it years and years to come." 

" Mr. Edwin Barley was excessively bitter against him. He, 
Barley, succeeded to Philip King's fine property. Were I on 
the jury when George Heneage was brought to trial, I should 
require strong proof — stix)nger than Mr. Edwin Barley's word 
— ere I convicted him." 

" Mr. Edwin Barley did not shoot him," I said, gravely. 

'* I do not accuse him ; I feel sure he did not. But there 
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were one or two private doubts entertained npon the matter ; I 
can tell you that, Anne. He was suspiciously eager in his 
accusations of George Heneage ! " 

'< Think of his provocation ! Selina and Greorge Heneage had 
both lived only to provoke him ; and people said he was really 
attached to Philip King." 

" Good arguments, Anne. I believe I am unjust in all that 
relates to Edwin Barley." 

"But why should you bo so," Mr. Chandos? Don't you 
think it must have been George Heneage who committed the 
murder ? " 

" I beg you will not use that ugly word, Anne. My full and 
firm belief is that it was an accident — nothing more." 
^ " Then why should George Heneage stay away ? " 

" A natural question. Of course we cannot answer for what 
George Heneage does or does not do. Were he to appear in 
England, Mr. Edwin Barley would instantly cause him to be 
apprehended ; there's no doubt of that ; innocent or guilty, he 
must stand his trial ; and to some men that ordeal would be 
just as bad as conviction. Besides, he might not be able to 
prove that it was only an accident ; I think he would not be ; 
and, failing that proof, he would be condemned. In saying 
this, I am not seeking to defend George Heneage." 

" Did you ever see George Heneage, Mr. Chandos ? " 

« Yes." 

" Perhaps you knew him ? " 

He made no reply ; but rose fi*om his seat and began to pace 
the room. 

" About that will of Mrs. Edwin Barley's, Anne ? " ho pre- 
sently asked. " Did her husband destroy it ? " 

If I had thought so as a child, and thought so still, it was 
not possible for me to say it ; but Mr. Chandos had acquired a 
habit of reading what I hesitated to speak. 

" I see ; you think it better not to avow dangerous doctrines," 

" Indeed, I should be grieved to know that he really took it. 
Its disappearance was* very strange." 

" You don't think he took it ; you only had an instinct that 
way. But, Anne, your instincts are generally true ones, Mr. 
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Barley has tho character of being a grasping man, loying money 
better than anything else in the world, except bringing Greorge 
Heneage to punishment. He could not bear that the little 
trifle should go from him ; compared with his large property, it 
was only as a drop of water to the ocean. He did not want it, 
you did ; you have but little." 

'^ I have nothing, nothing but what I earn. Mamma sank for 
my education tho trifle of money she had saved." 

" But — the daughter of Colonel Hereford ought to enjoy a 
pension," he debated, stopping in his walk. 

" Papa sold out before his death." 

" Oh, I see," and he resumed his walk. 

" Mr. Chandos, may I ask you a question ? " 

" You know you may. I will answer it if I can." 

" What has Mr. Edwin Barley to do with you ? Why should 
he be your enemy ? " 

" That is what I cannot answer," he quickly rejoined. " He 
is an implacable enemy to me and my family ; and likely ever 
to remain so. I cannot divest myself of the idea that he was 
the author of that visit we were favoured with last night by the 
police. Between the two— him and his wife — we have suffered 
enough. I should bo puzzled to say which of them did us most 
harm, Miss Hereford." 

Miss Hereford ! And I was the Barley's relative ! My 
heart felt sick and faint within me. 

" Well, what now ? " asked Mr. Ohandos, who happened to be 
looking, and he came up and stood close before me. 

" Nothing, sir, nothing ; only I cannot help Selina*s having 
been my aunt. Perhaps you will never care to be kind to me 
again." 

His eyes, so grave before, quite danced with their pleasant 
light. 

" Anne, the only kind thought I have had of your aunt Selina 
is since I knew she was of your kindred. If " 

I rose with a vivid blush. Inside the door, having come in 
so quietly as to be unheard, stood Mrs. Penn. Mr Chandos 
turned, a haughty frown on his brow. 

" I beg your pardon, madam ; do you want anything ? " 
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" I beg yours, sir, for my intrusion," she answered, civilly. 
" I only had a little errand with Miss Hereford. Will you " — 
turning to me — " kindly let me have my embroidery scissors, if 
you have done with them ? " 

I took them from my basket and gave them to her, " Thank 
you, Mrs. Penn, for the loan of them. They cut my strip of 
work beautifully." 

"It is a chilly evening," she remarked, moving to depart. 
" I fancy we are going to have rain." 

Mr. Chandos opened the door for her, and when she left 
slipped the bolt. Ere he was half-way across the room on his 
return, however, he went back and undid it, some reflection 
appearing to strike him. His brow was stern and displeased. 

" That Mrs, Penn is a curious'woman ! " 

" Curious ! In what way, sir ? Do you mean her hair ? " 

He slightly laughed. "I spoke the word literally, Anne. 
She came in, I fancy, just to see what was going on, the scissors 
being the excuse." 

" She complains of it being dull in the east wing. I think 
she is glad to escape from it for a moment when she can do so." 

" Ay, no doubt ; we must not judge her harshly. She is a 
contrast to Mrs. Freeman, who never put herself into any one's 
way. I wish I could discover the author of these losses in the 
house," he continued, passing to another subject. " Had it been 
alone the looking into letters or stealing them, I might have 
suspected Edwin Barley. That is, that some one was at work 
for him here. That he would like to get my private memoranda 
into his fingers, and peep at my letters, I know ; but he could 
have no possible motive for causing lace and money to be stolen." 

My head was full of Lizzy Dene, and I thought the time had 
come for me to speak. Ah, what would I not tell him in the 
bond of confidence that seemed to be established between us, 

" But, Mr. Chandos — suppose, "for argument's sake — that he 
has an agent in the house ; suppose that it is a woman, that 
agent may be transacting a little business on her own account 
whilst she does his." 

Mr. Chandos came and stood before me. "Have you a 
motive in saying this ? " 
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^ Yes. I think, I do think, if there is one, that it is Lizzy 
Done." 

Of course, having said so much, I told alL Of the interview 
that some one (I suspected Lizzy Dene) had held with Edwin 
Barley in the grounds ; the chance meeting they had held that 
afternoon. Mr. Cliandos was terribly displeased, but still he 
could not — I saw it — be brought to believe that it was Dene. 

'' You have groat faith in her, Mr. Chandos ? '* 

'^ I have, because I believe Lizzy Dene to be true and honest 
I do not think her capable of acting as a spy, or in any other 
false part. She is an inveterate gossip ; she is superstitious, and 
looks after ghosts ; but I believe her to be faithful to the back- 
bone." , 

It was useless to contend : he had his opinion, I had mine. 
To look at Lizzy*s face, to listen to her voice, I should have 
thought her honest Uw ; but I could not close my eyes to facts 
and circumstances. Mr. Chandos rang for Hill. 

'< I want to say a word to Lizzy Dene, Hill ; incidentally, you 
tmdorstand. C^an you contrive to send her here on some osten- 
sible errand ? " 

Hill nodded her head and withdrew. Presently Lizzy Dene 
came in with a knock and a curtsy ; she went to the sideboard 
and began looking in it for something that appeared difficult to 
find. Mr. Chandos, standing with his back to the fire, suddenly 
accosted her ; her head was nearly inside one of the sideboard 
cupboards. 

" IIow long have you known Mr. Edwin Barley, Lizzy ? " 

<* Known who, sir ? " she returned, standing up and looking 
round at him. 

" Mr. Edwin Barley." 

" I don't know him at all, sir," she replied, after a minute's 
pause, given apparently to surprise and consideration. '< Not 
but what I seem to have heard that name — lately, too." 

<^ He is the new tenant at the house outside the gates." 

" Dear ! yes, to be sure ! Two of the men were talking of 
him one day ; that was the name, for I remember I said it put 
me in mind of the fields. I have seen him once or twice, sir ; 
a short, dark man." 
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" Where did you first see Mm ? " 

"It was coining home from chorcli one Sunday, sir. We 
were crossing the road to the gates, me and Eobin and Harriet, 
when I noticed a swarthy gentleman standing stock-still and 
staring at us. < I hope he'll know us again,' said I ; ^ he's ugly 
enough.' * Hush ! ' says Eobin, ' that's master's new tenant at 
the house there ! * " 

" Have you spoken to him ? " inquired Mr. Chandos. 

" Well, sir, if you can call it speaking, I have. This evening, 
as I was coming home, I met him in one of the walks. He 
wished me good-evening, and asked how my lady was. I stood 
to answer him, saying my lady was still very ill. That's 
all, sir." 

" Has he spoken to you at any other time ? " 

" No, sir, never. I had forgotten his name, sir, till you 
mentioned it now." 

She did seem to speak truthfully, and Mr. Chandos looked at 
me. Lizzy, finding nothing more was asked, turned to the 
sideboard again, and presently left the room. 

" The traitor is not Lizzy Dene, Anne ! " 

Certainly it did not appear to be so. I felt puzzled. Mr. 
Chandos continued his walk, and the clock struck ten. Putting 
up my work, I held out my hand to -wish him good-night, 
and took courage to speak the question lying so heavily on my 
heart. 

" Do you think, sir, Mr. Edwin Barley can really claim me ? " 

" I cannot tell, Anne. At any rate, he would have, I imagine, 
to make you first of all a ward in Chancery, and get himself 
appointed guardian ; and that would take time." 

" He could not come into your house and take me forcibly 
out of it ? " 

" Certainly not ; and I — acting for Lady Chandos — will take 
very good care he does not do it." 

« Good-night, sir ! " 

" It is to be * sir' to the end— is it? Good-night, Anne," he 
went on, shaking me by the hand. " I wish I dare offer you 
a different good-night from this formal one ! I wish I could 
feel justified in doing it." 
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I don't know what I stammered ; sometliing foolish and in- 
coherent ; and in tone, at any rate, fall of my depth of love. 

" No, it may not be," he answered, very decisiyelj. " If a 
wavering crossed my mind before, when I thought you — ^forgive 
me, Anne— an unpretending governess, as to whether I should 
lay the good and the ill before you, and let you decide, it has 
passed now. The daughter of Colonel Hereford and of Miss 
Carew of Keppe-Carew must not be trifled with. Grood-night, 
child 1 " 

The tears wore very near my eyes when I entered my bed- 
room. Had Mr. Chandos cast me off for ever ? Since that 
unlucky remark of his, that my family was better than his own, 
I know not what sweet visions had been floating in my mind. 
I was of good descent, with a lady's breeding and education; 
surely, if he could forgive my want of money and my having 
lived as a dependent at Mrs. Paler's, there had been no very 
great barrier between me and a yoimger brother of Chandos ! 

Dwelling upon this, it startled me to see Mrs. Penn quietly 
seated in my room. She pointed to the door. 

<< Shut it and bolt it. Miss Hereford. I have been waiting to 
talk to you!" 

I shut it, but did not slip the bolt. Where was the necessity ? 
No one over came into my room at night — Mrs. Penn ex- 
cepted. 

" Come and sit down, and tell mo why you are crying I " 

" I am not crying. I have no reason to cry," I resentfully 
answered, vexed beyond everything. " I thought of something 
as 1 came upstairs, which brought the tears into my eyes : we 
often laugh until we cry, you know." 

•* Oh, indeed," said Mrs. Penn, " perhaps yours are tears of 

joy ? " 

" I should be so very much obliged if you could put off what 
you wish to say until the morning. You don't know how 
sleepy I am." 

" I know that you can tell a parcel of fibs, you wicked child," 
she returned, in fond accents. "Anne — ^I shall call you so 
to-night — I have come to talk to you; and talk I shall. I 
want to save you." 
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" Save me from what ? " 

"From the — what shall I call it? — the machinations of 
Harry Chandos." 

" Mr. Chandos is working no machinations against me." 

" I know that he is. He has been making you a declaration 
of love." 

The tell-tale crimson lighted up my face. Mrs. Penn con- 
tinued, taking my hand. 

" I felt uneasy, and made my scissors an excuse for coming 
to the oak-parlour. You should not have heard it from him. 
I warned you that any attachment between you and Mr. Chandos 
could not end happily ; you cannot marry him ! " 

My nerves were completely unstrung, and I burst into tears ; 
I could play a false part no longer. It was bitter enough to 
hear her confirm his own words. Mrs. Penn gently stroked 
my hair. 

" Child, do you know why I thus interfere between you and 
Mr. Chandos? I will tell you. A few years ago I became 
attached to a young girl of eighteen — a connection of mine. 
She was under my charge and under my eye ; her name, Lottie 
Penn. A stranger came, fascinating as Mr. Chandos ; and I, 
believing him to be upright and honourable, exercised little 
caution. He gained her love, just as Mr. Chandos is gaining 
yours " 

" Mrs. Penn ! " 

" Hush I do you think I am blind ? He gained Lottie's love ; 
and, when marriage came to be spoken of as a natural sequence, 
we found out that we had been entertaining a Jesuit in disguise. 
He could not marry." 

" A Jesuit ? " 

" I am speaking metaphorically. The man called himself a 
Protestant, if he called himseK anything. I heard him say he 
was a Christian. Very Christian work it was to gain Lottie's 
heart, and then confess that he had gained it for no end. 
Lottie died. The blow was too sharp for her. She was a 
timid, gentle flower, and could not stand the rough blast. 
Anne, believe me, there is no fate so cnael in the whole catalogue 
of the world's troubles as that of misplaaed love." 
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" Wby could he not marry ? " I asked, growing interested in 
the tale. 

"Ah! why, indeed!" she answered, curling her lips with 
mockery. "Why cannot Harry Chandos? The cases are 
somewhat parallel. It is the remembrance of Lottie which 
causes me to feel this interest in you, for you pnt me very 
much in mind of her, and I must try to save you." 

" There is nothing to save me from ! " I answered, touched 
with her kindness, and feeling ashamed of myself not to be 
more touched with it than I was. " I am not likely to marry 
Mr. Chandos, or to be asked to marry him ! " 

" My dear, I don't think I can be deceived. There is lore 
between you I " 

" You did not finish about Lottie," I said, evading the 
question. " Why could he not marry her ? " 

'* Because he had a wife living, from whom he was separated.*' 

" At least, Mr. Chandos has not that." 

She remained silent, only looking at me. I am not sure but 
an idea struck mo that the silence was strange. I could never 
tell afterwards whether or not it so struck me then, 
^, " I said the cases were somewhat parallel," she slowly observed. 

" Scarcely, Mrs. Ponn. Mr. Chandos at least does not deceive 
me. Ho says ho cannot marry. His life is given up to sorrow." 

"Given up to sorrow? Ho says that, does he? Anne, I 
have half a mind to tell you the truth. What is his sorrow 
compared with that of poor Mrs. Chandos. I pity W." 

" Who is Mrs. Chandos ? " I interrupted, seizing the oppor- 
tunity to inquire on the subject that remained a puzzle, and 
thinking this kind woman might satisfy me. " They call her 
Lady Chandos's daughter-in-law, but I cannot see how she can 
be so." 

" Mrs. Chandos was once Miss Ethel Wynne." 

" But who is her husband ? " 

"Ah, you may well ask. It is curious though that you 
should do so." 

Was it the stress on the pronoun ? — or that her face was so 
suggestive as it gazed into mine ? — or that the previous vague 
idea was growing into life ? I knew not ; I never have known. 
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t only felt that I turned sick with an undefined doubt and dread 
as I waited for Mrs. Fenn's answer. She was a full minute, 
looking into my whitening face, before she gave it. 

" My poor stricken lamb I Has it never struck you who it 
might be ? " 

I put up my trembling hand as if to beat oflf her words. 
That unholy idea — yes, it seemed to me unholy in those first 
confused moments — was growing into a monster of fear. Mrs. 
Penn looked as if she could not suf&ciently note the signs. 

" What if her husband were Harry Chandos ? 

With the strange surging in my ears — with my pulses stand- 
ing cold and still, and then coursing on to fever-heat — ^with 
my temples beating to pain — no wonder I could not weigh my 
words. 

« Oh, Mrs. Penn ! Do not tell it me ! " 

" Think you that you need telling, Anne ? I can add some- 
thing more. Never will Harry Chandos love again in this 
world, you or any one else, as passionately as he once loved 
Ethel Wynne." 

My senses were growing confused ; I no longer seemed to 
understand things. She went on. 

<' Husband and wife live apart sometimes, although they may 
live under the same roof. She and Harry Chandos parted ; it is 
years ag[o now ; she used him very ill ; and I don't suppose he 
has ever so much as touched her hand since, except in the very 
commonest courtesies of everyday life: and that only when 
he could not help himself. Passion has long been over between 
them ; they are civil when they meet ; nothing more. My 
poor child, you look ready to fall." 

I did fall. But not until she had left the room. I fell on 
the ground, and let my head lie there in its misery. Much that 
had been obscure before seemed to shine out clearly now; 
things to which I had wanted a clue, appeared to be solved. I 
wished I could die, there as I lay, rather than have found him 
out in deceit so despicable. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

MISERY. 

Thk Bun Bhono brightly into my room in the morning, but there 
Would bo no moro sunshine for mo. What a night I had 
{NUBsed I If you have over been deceived in the manner I had, 
you will understand it ; if not, all the writing in the world 
would fail to convoy to you a tithe of the misery that was 
mine — and that would be mine for years to come. Her hus- 
band I whilst he pretended to love me t 

All my study would now be to avoid Mr. Chandos. Entirely 
I could not do so ; for wo must meet at the daily repasts when 
he chose to sit down to them. In that I could not help mysell 
I was very silent that morning, and he was busy with his 
newspapers. 

He rode out after breakfast ; to attend some county meeting, 
it was said ; and returned at four o'clock. I remained in my 
own room imtil dinner-time ; but I had to go down then. 

He appeared inclined to be thoroughly sociable ; talked and 
laughed ; and told me of a ludicrous scene which had occurred 
at the meeting ; but I was cold and reserved, scarcely answer- 
ing him. He looked at me keenly, as if debating with^ himself 
what could have so changed my manner. When the servants 
had withdrawn, I left my place at table, and sat down in a low 
chair near the fire. 

"Why do you go there?" said Mr. Chandos. "You will 
take some dessert ? " 

" Not this evening*" 

« But why ? " 

" My head aches." 

He left the table, came up, and stood before me* ** Anite, 
what is the matter with you ? '* 

My breath was coming quickly, my heart seemed as if it 
must burst. All the past rose up forcibly before me ; he, a 
married man, had mocked me with his love ; had — oh, worse 
than all !— gained mine^ It was a crying insult ; and it was 
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wringing bitterly every sense of feeling I possessed. Anything 
else I could have borne. Mrs. Fenn had hinted at some great 
crime ; words of his own had confirmed it. Had he committed 
every crime known to man^ I could better have forgiven it. 
But for this deliberate deceit Upon me, there could be no for- 
giveness: and there could be no cure, no comfort for my 
lacerated heart. 

" Are you angry with me for any cause ? Have I offended 
you ? " 

The question unnerved me more than I was already unnerved. 
It did more, it raised all the ire of my spirit. A choice between 
two evils only seemed to be left to me ; either to burst into 
hysterical tears, or to reproach Mr. Chandos openly. The 
latter course came first. 

" Why did you deceive me, Mr. Chandos ? " 

" Deceive you I " 

" Yes, deceive me, and wretchedly deceive me," I answered in 
my desperation ; neither caring nor quite knowing what I said. 
" How came you to speak to me at all of love, knowing why it 
is that you cannot marry ? " 

He bit his lip as he looked at me. "Do you know why 
it is?" 

" I do now. I did not yesterday, as you may be very sure ! " 

"It is impossible you can know it," he rejoined, in some 
agitation. 

" Mr. Chandos, I do know. Spare me from saying more. It 
is not a subject on which either you or I should enlarge." 

"And pray, Anne, who enlightened you? " 

" That is of no consequence," I passionately answered, aroused 
more and more by his cool manner of taking the reproach. " I 
know now what the barrier is you have more than once hinted 
at, and that is quite enough." 

" You consider that barrier an insuperable one — that I ought 
not to have avowed my love ? " 

I burst into hysterical tears. It was the last insult : and the 
last feather, you know, breaks the camel's back. Alas! we 
were at cross-purposes. 

" Forgive me, Anne," he sadly oried* " Before I remembered 
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that there might bo danger in your companionship ; before I 
was aware that love could eyer dawn for me, it had come, and 
was filling every crevice of my heart. It is stirring within me 
now as I speak to you. My pulses are thrilling with the bliss 
of your presence; my whole being tells of the gladness of 
heaven." 

In spite of the cruel wrong; in spite of my own bitter 
misery ; in spite of the ties to which he was boimd, to hear the 
avowal of this deep tenderness, stirred with a rapture akin to 
his every fibre of my rebellious love. I know how terribly 
wrong it must seem ; I know how worse than wrong is the con- 
fession ; but 80 it was. I was but human. 

" I am aware that I have acted unwisely," he pursued, his 
tones very subdued and repentant. '* S^ll — ^you must not 
blame me too greatly. Circumstances are at least as much in 
fault. We were thrown together, unavoidably; I could not, 
for reasons, absent myseK from home ; you were located in it. 
Of course I ought to have remembered that I was not free to 
love : but then, you see, the danger did not occur to my mind. 
If it had, I should have been cold as an icicle." 

To hear him defending himself seemed worse than all. I 
had thought if there lived one man on the face of the earth who 
was the soul of nobility, uprightness, honour, it was Harry 
Chandos. 

" It was the cruelest insult possible to be offered to me, Mr. 
Chandos." 

" What was ? " 

" What was I Telling me of your love." 

" Anne, I told it you because — forgive my boldness ! — I saw 
that you loved me." 

Heaven help me ! Yes, it was so ; I did love him. My face 
grew hot ; I beat my foot upon the carpet. 

^' I did the best that could be done : at least I strove to do it. 
It was my intention to lay before you the unhappy case without 
disguise, its facts and deterrent circumstances, and then to say 
— * Now marry me or reject me ! ' " 

" How can you so speak to me, sir ? Marry me ! with — with 
—that barrier ? " 
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" But that barrier may be removed." 

Oh ! I saw now, or fancied I saw, the far-off thought he was 
driving at. Staying seemed to make matters worse ; and I got 
up from my seat to leave him. 

" Your turning out to be who you are of course made the 
difficulty greater. I said so last night " 

" No, it does not," I interrupted, with an impassioned sob, 
partly of love, partly of anger. " Whether I am regarded as a 
poor governess, or the daughter of Colonel Hereford, there could 
never, never be any excuse for you," 

" Is that your final opinion ? " he asked, standing before me 
to ask the question. 

" It is, Mr. Chandos. It will never change. You ought to 
despise me if it could." 

" Forgive, forgive me. Miss Hereford ! Nothing remains for 
me now but to ask it." 

I could not forgive him ; but I was spared saying so, for Hill 
opened the parlour-door in haste. 

" Mr. Harry, will you please go up to the west wing ? At 
once, sir." 

« Any change. Hill ? " 

" No, sir ; it's not that. A little trouble." 

" Oh ; Mrs. Chandos is there, I suppose ? " 

« Yes, sir." 

Need he have asked that question, have mentioned her name 
in my presence ? It struck me that it was a gratuitous insult. 
Mr. Chandos followed Hill from the room, and as soon as I 
thought he was safe within the west wing, I flew up to my own 
chamber. 

Flew up with a breaking heart : a heart that felt its need of 
solitude, of being where it could indulge its own grief unseen, 
unmolested. I was not, however, to gain my chamber ; for, at 
the entrance to the east wing stood Mrs. Penn, and she arrested 
me. 

" Come into my sitting-room," she said. " Mrs. Chandos will 
not be back for an hour. She is paying a visit to the west wing." 

"Mr. Chandos also," I replied, as indifferently as I could 
speak. 
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*' Mr. Ohandos also/' she assented. '^ They meet there more 
frequently than the house suspects." 

" But why may they not meet ? Why is it that they live 
estranged — or appear to do so ? " 

*' Sit down," ^e said, drawing me along the passage and into 
a small sitting-room. '< Here is a warm seat by the fire. There 
is estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. Chandos, but how far it 
precisely extends I cannot tell you." 

<< I did not ask you- how far the estrangement extended ; I 
asked you its cause." 

" Be content with knowing what you do know, Miss Hereford, 
without inquiring into causes. The advice is offered you in 
kindness. I can tell you one thing, that never was more im- 
passioned love given to woman than he at one time felt for 
Mrs. Chandos." 

Ashamed I am to confess that the words caused my heart to 
chill and my face to bum. Mrs. Fenn continued. 

^* He says he loves you, but, compared with the passion he 
once bore for Mrs. Chaudos, his love for you is as fiothing. 
Contrast the pale cold beams of the moon wi^ the burning rays 
of a tropical sun, and you have a type of that passion, and of 
this one." 

" Why do you say this to me ? Is it well ? " 

<< I deem it well. I say it because I think it right that you 
should know it : were you my own child I should say more. 
You have one course only before you, my dear, a plain and 
simple one." 

« What is it ? " 

« To quit Chandos." 

« I shall not do that." 

« Not do it ? " 

« No." 

" Miss Hereford, you must. Your own good sense ought to 
show you the necessity for leaving. By this time to-morrow 
evening you must have put miles between yourself and Chandos," 
she eagerly continued, as though she had a personal interest in 
my going. Hot, angry, flushed, I resented both the words and 
the advice. 
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<< Mrs. Penn, you are making too mucb of tbis. I think you 
kave taken a wrong view of things. My heart is all right, 
thank you." 

" Is it ! " she retorted. " You cannot stay on here, his com* 
panion. You cannot, Anne Hereford.*' 

<* I will ! Whether with him as a companion or without him 
is not of any moment — he will not eat me. But I do not quit 
Chandos until my legitimate plans call me away." 

In point of fact I had nowhere to go ; but I did not say 
that. All this, and her assumption of reading my love, drove 
me into a perfect fit of anger. 

Mrs. Penn paused, seemingly in deliberation, and when she 
next spoke it was in a whisper. 

'< Has he given you any hint of what the dark cloud is that 
hangs over Chandos ? Of the — the crime that was committed ? " 

« No." 

^' It was a very fearful crime : the greatest social crime for* 
bidden in the Decalogue. When the police rode up here the 
other night, I thought they had coiAe for him. I know Mr, 
Chandos thought so." 

« For whom ? " 

"For Mrs. Chandos's husband," she answered, in a sharp, 
irascible tone. " Why do you make mo repeat it ? " 

At least I thought she need not repeat the word " husband " 
in my ears. 

" It was murder," she continued, " if you wish to hear the 
plain English of it." 

« Was there a trial ? " 

" No. That has to come. Certain " — she seemed to hesitate 
— " proofs are being waited for. Poor Mrs. Chandos has not 
been quite right since : when the moon is at the change and 
full they think her worse ; but at all times it is well that she 
should be under surveillance. That is why I am here." 

I did not speak ; I was thinking. No doubt it was all true. 

"Poor thing! the blow was enough to turn her brain," 
observed Mrs. Penn, musingly. " But I fancy she could never 
have been of strong intellect. A light, frivolous, butterfly girl^ 
her only recommendatioii her beauty and soft manner." 
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*< Wliat yon told me before was, that she had used Mr. 
Chandos ill." 

"And so she did; very ill. Bnt that was altogether a 
different matter, qnite nnconnected with what followed." 

"How did yon become acquainted with these things, Mrs. 
Penn ? " 

" In a perfectly legitimate manner. Believe me, Anne, this 
house is no proper home for you ; Harry Chandos is an unfit 
companion. Quit both to-morrow." 

The pertinacity vexed me almost beyond bearing. " I will 
think of it," I said, sharply ; and getting up quickly made my 
escape from the room and the east wing. 

Not any too soon. To go to the east wing was against the 
law, and as I turned into my own room, Mrs. Chandos was 
coming down the gallery, Mr. Chandos by her side. 

" When will you get it for mo, Harry ? " she was saying as 
they passed my door. 

" Shortly, I hope. The booksellers here may have to send to 
London for it, but I'll see that you have it as soon as possible." 

He held open the door of the oast wiug for her to enter, and 
then took his way downstairs. I followed presently. Tea 
would be waiting and I was expected to preside at it. How 
could I absent myself from the routine of the house and the 
ofck-parlour — I, who was only there on sufferance, an interloper? 
Were the circumstances that had passed such as I — a lady 
bom, and reared to goodness and modesty and all rightfid 
instincts — ought to make a commotion over ? No. And I felt 
as if I could bite my tongue for having said what I did to Mr. 
Chandos just now. Henceforth, I would hold on my course in 
calm self-respect; meeting him civilly, forgetting, and be- 
lieving that he forgot anything undesirable that had passed. 
As to the " crime " spoken of by Mrs. Penn — well, I thought it 
could not be : crime of any sort seemed so entirely incompatible 
with Mr. Chandos. 

« 

And my love ? I could only resolve to beat it down, down, 
whenever it rose in my heart. Others had suffered it, so must I. 

He did not appear at tea. I drank mine, and Joseph came 
for the things. Ah, what passion is like unto love ! None can 
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control it. I had resolved to put it away from me, and that 
whole eyening it was uppermost in my thoughts ! Fifty times 
I caught myself yearning for his presence, and saying to myself 
that life was a blank without him. Very shortly after taking 
away the tea-tray, Joseph came in again. 

" I am going to close the shutters, miss." 

" Very well. Who ordered it to be done ? " 

« The master." 

<^The master" meant Mr. Ghandos. As Joseph put aside 
the curtains to get to the shutters, I looked out. Pacing the 
lawn in the moonlight, his arms folded and his head bent, was 
Mr. Ghandos ; pacing it as one in pain. And yet he had thought 
of me in the midst of it ; of my possible timidity, and desired 
that the shutters should be closed. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when he came into the parlour for 
some papers. I concluded he was going to his own sitting* 
room. 

" Good-night ! " he said, holding out his hand as usual. 

Should I take it ? A momentary debate with myself, and 
then I shook hands coldly with him. Had I not decided to let 
the past be as though it had never been ? And all the display 
of resentment possible would not turn bad into good. 

Days went on: days of an unsatisfactory life. Dr. Laken 
came over, and stayed two of them. Of Mr. Ghandos I saw 
little : he was out and about, and more than usual in the west 
wing. I seemed estranged from every one. Mrs. Penn I 
shunned ; Mr. Ghandos was courteous to me, but nothing more ; 
and I had never been intimate with any one else in the house. 

And now I resolved to leave. It would not look noto as 
though I hurried away in anger, or because I feared my own 
love. Heaven knows I wished to do right, whatever it cost 
me ; and reason pointed out that to remain longer was not only 
inexpedient but might be so looked upon. The life for me 
was beginning to be intolerable. He was with me at times, 
the very fact of his presence feeding the love that held possession 
of me ; and the image of Mrs. Ghandos upstairs began to haunt 
me as a spectre. It was not possible any longer to deceive 
myself with fine resolutions ; my eyes were opened to the fact 
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that I could not begin to forget Lim or to love him leea as long 
as I stayed at Chandos. 

I wrote to Madame de Mellissie, telling her that I felt obliged 
to cancel my engagement with her, and should leaye Chandoa 
Then I wrote to the Misses Barlieu, asking them to receive ma 
whilst I looked out for another situation, and begging them 
not to refuse me on the score of the fever : I waa not afraid of 
it ; and I need not go near the infirmary. But I tmly hoped 
and expected it had by that time passed away. 

It was a fine afternoon, and a fancy came over me to take the 
letters to the village post-office instead of leaving them on the 
hall-table, so I put on my things. In going out at the portico 
I met Mrs. Ponn. 

" Do you know that you are looking ill — that this struggle 
is telling upon you?" she abruptly exclaimed, but in tones full 
of kindness. " Why don't you make an effort, and quit it ? ** 

"The effort is mudo," I answered, half in anger, half in 
despair, as I held up the letters in my hand. *^ Here is the 
announcement to those who will, I hope, receive me. I must 
await the answer, and then I bid adieu to Chandos." 

" My dear, you have done well," she answered, as she passed 
into the house, and I out of the portico. 

Leaning against the wall, on the far side, was Mr. Chandos, 
who must have hoard what had been said. That she was un- 
conscious of his vicinity, I was certain, and, for myself, I 
started when I saw him. He said something, but I made as if 
I did not hear, and wont quickly on. 

The post-office was farther than I thought. I picked a few 
ferns, and lingered on my road in miserable musing. By the 
time I turned homeward again, it had grown dusk. There was 
a lane near to Chandos, which led to a small entrance-gate at 
an obscure part of the grounds : it was called the laurel-gate, 
because many laurels grow near it. By taking this way I 
should cut off a good deal of the road, and down the lane I 
turned. Very much to my surprise, I came by-and-by to a 
cottage. A cottage I had never seen before; and was very 
sorry to see it now, for it proved to me that I bftd turned down 
the wrong lane. 
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It was the waste of time that vexed me ; but all I could do 
was to retrace my steps back to the right lane. It was almost 
dark night when I at length reached the laui^el-gate ; some 
of the stars were beginning to shine. 

The gate was unlatched, as if the last person who passed 
through had omitted to close it. A narrow path led to other 
narrow paths, which branched off through the trees ; I hesitated 
which to take, not being certain which would lead me soonest 
to the house ; and as I stood thinking, a dark form came follow- 
ing me down the lane. It was Mr. Edwin Barley's. 

The darkness of the night, the superstition attaching to the 
place, the proximity of the man I so dreaded, brought sufficient 
terror with them. He might be coming to seize me and claim 
me ! Fear lent me wings. Flying up a path at hazard, I never 
ceased until I was in the broad walk, and close — it was rather 
curious that it should be so — to Mr. Chandos. He was coming 
in from an errand to the lodge. 

With a sense of protection, I rested my hand on his arm. 
All considerations were merged in the moment's terror. I forgot 
his great offence ; I forgot my own self-esteem : standing there, 
he appeared to me only as a protector, one in whom I might 
find safety and shelter. 

" Oh, Mr. Chandos ! In mercy take care of me ! " 

" What has alarmed you ? " he asked, in tones a great deal 
too full of tenderness. 

My only answer was to draw back amidst the side trees, that 
I might be hidden from Edwin Barley. Mr. Chandos came 
and stood there also. 

" What is it, Anne ? The ghost ? Or Edwin Barley again ? " 

My senses were in a degree returning to me, and I told him 
what had occurred ; turning my head to listen still. 

" He will not follow you here. As to the lane, usage has 
made it public property, and he has a right to walk in it if he 
chooses." 

I turned to the house. He quietly put my arm within his. 
" Suffer it to be so for an instant, Anne ; you are trembling 
still." 

And so we went on thus. 
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<< Wbat was it I beard you say to Mrs. Ponn abont leaving 
CTiandosV" 

" I think the time has come for me to leave it. If the Miss 
Barlicus can receive me, I shall go to them. I haye written to 
ask." 

" Thafs the letter you have been so far to post ! Were you 
afraid I should intercept it ? — as mine was intercepted ? " 

" Not that. I thought the walk would be pleasant." 

" Itather too lute a one, nevertheless I " 

I did not toll him that I had wasted my time in it, picking 
forns, thinking, and finally losing my way. "What's this?" 
said Mr. Chandos. 

He alluded to the handful of ferns I carried, and without 
ceremony took one of the best sprays and put it in his coat " as 
a keepsake." 

" If you are to leave, Anne, I must have something to remind 
me of you ! " 

Tliero was a light sound in his voice, which seemed to say 
he treated the idea of my leaving as a jest ; as if be knew I 
shouhl not go. 

« I shall leave, Mr. Chandos ! " 

** Not juRt yet, at any rate. Madame de Mellissie left yon 
with us, and to her only can we resign you I " 

" I have written to Madame de Mellissie also, telling her I 
now take my plans upon myself." 

" Oh, been posting that letter also, I suppose ! Go yon must 
not, Anne ; I cannot part with you." 

Every right feeling within me rose in rebellion against the 
avowal, and I strove to withdraw my arm, but my strength was 
as nothing in his firm grasp. 

" I cannot part with you, I say ; il would be like parting with 
life. These last few days — when we have been living in 
estrangement — have sufficed to show me what it would be were 
you to be away entirely. And so " 

**But you know you ought not to say this to me, Mr. 
Chandos I " I interrupted, speaking passionately through my 
blinding tears. " It is unworthy of you. What have I done 
that you should so insult me ? " 
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" Listen to tne for a minute, Anne. I have been weighing 
things calmly and dispassionately ; it has been my employment 
since the night of the explanation, when you told me you had 
become cognizant of deterring circumstances. I have en- 
deavoured to judge unselfishly, as though the interest lay with 
another — not with myself; and I confess I cannot see any good 
reason why you should not become my wife. I mean, of course, 
later ; when dif&culties that exist now shall be removed from 
my path." 

It was strangely puzzling to hear him speak in this manner* 
I had always deemed him to be of a most honourable naturci 
one to whom the bare allusion of anything not good and perfect 
and upright, would be distasteful. Before I knew of existing 
circumstances, it had been bad enough to speak to me of love ; 
but now 

Whether he had ^ taken my silence for acquiescence I know 
not ; I suppose there can be no doubt of it ; but he suddenly 
bent his head and left some kisses on my face. Was he insane, 
or only a bad man ? 

"I could not help it," he hastily murmured in agitation. 
^^ I know it is wrong and foolish, but a man has not always his 
actions under cold control. Forgive me, Anne I Stay here to 
gladden me : and hope, with me, that things will work round 
for us. I should not bid you do so without good reason." 

A variety of emotions nearly choked me. His words told 
upon me more than his kisses. How could things work round 
so that he might be free, except by one event, the death of his 
wife ? — and she was young and healthy I How dared he during 
this, her lifetime, urge me to remain there to gladden him? 
But for the strongest control, I should have burst into hysterical 
tears, bom of indignation and excitement ; and little recked I 
what I said in my anger, as I wrenched my arm away from him. 

'* Things work roimd, Mr. Chandos! Are your thoughts 
glancing to a second murder ? " 

I borrowed the word from Mrs. Penn's* mysterious com- 
munication — which I had never believed. It was very bad of 
me to say it ; I know it only too well ; but in such moments one 
does not wait to choose words. 
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** Anne, you might have spared me that reproach," he rejoinecl, 
in a Bubduod tone of pain. 

" How have you spared me ? " 

" It may end brightly yet ; it may indeed. What's that?" 

A rustling amidst the dense shrubs on the right caused the 
question. Possibly with an idea that it might be Edwin Barley, 
Mr. Chandos quitted me to look. I darted across the road, and 
plunged into the trees, intending to go on by a by-path, and 
so escape him. Suddenly I came upon Lizzy Dene, talking to 
a man. She started back, with a faint cry. 

" I am going right for the house, am I not, Lizzy ? " 

" Quito so, miss. Take the path on the right when you come 
to the weeping elm." 

I had nearly gained the tree, when Lizzy Dene came up with 
me. The woman seemed to be in agitation as great as mine. 

<* Miss," she began, " will you do me a favgur, and not mention 
who you saw me talking to ? " 

<* I should be clever to mention it, Lizzy. I don't know him.** 

** But, please miss, not to say you saw me talking to any one. 
Tlie young man is not a sweetheart, I assure you ; he is a rela- 
tion ; but those servants are droadul scandal-mongers." 

" You need not foar ; it is no affair of mine. And I am not 
in the habit of carrying talcs to servants." 

She continued to walk a little behind me. It seemed I was 
to have nothing but encounters. There, on a garden-chair, as 
wo turned on to the lawn, sat Mrs. Penn. 

" I am sitting here to recover breath," she said, in answer to 
my exclamation. "It has been taken away by surprise. I 
don't quite know whether I am awake or dreaming." 

" Have you seen the ghost, ma'am ? " asked Lizzy, breathlessly, 
putting her own comment on the words. 

" Well, I don't know ; I should just as soon have expected to 
see one as Lady Chandos. She was in the Pine Walk." 

" Impossible, Mrs. Penn," I exclaimed. 

"Impossible or possible. Miss Hereford, Lady Chandos it 
was," she answered, resolutely. " I can tell you I rubbed my 
eyes when I caught sight of her, believing they must see things 
that were not. She wore a black silk cloak, and had a black 
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hood over her head. It was certainly Lady Chandos ; and she 
seemed to be walking to take the air." 

To heai' that any lady, confined to her bed, was suddenly 
walking abroad in a dump, dark night to take the air, was in- 
conceivable. It was altogether so to Lizzy Dene. Her eyes 
grew round with wonder as they were turned on Mrs. Penn. 

" Then I say with miss here that it's just impossible. My 
lady's no more capable of walking out, ma'am, than " 

" I tell you I saw her," conclusively interrupted Mrs. Penn. 
" It was twenty minutes ago, just before it grew quite dark. I 
came and sat down here, waiting for her to pass me : which she 
has not done. But I suppose there are other paths by which 
she could gain the house. Lizzy, how obstinate you look 
over it 1 " 

" And enough to make me, ma'am ; when I know that my 
lady it could not be." 

" Do you see much of her ? " asked Mrs. Penn. 

" Me ! Neither me nor nobody else, ma'am. If ever Hill 
calls me to help with a room in the west wing, my lady has 
first been moved out of it. Since her illness. Hill does the work 
there herself. No, no ; it never was my lady. Unless — unless 
— oh, goodness grant it may not be ! — unless she's dead I " 

" Why, what does the girl mean ? " cried Mrs. Penn, tartly. 

Lizzy Dene had suddenly flown into one of her rather 
frequent phases of superstition, and began to explain with a 
shiver. 

" It is just this,'* she whispered, glancing timidly over her 
shoulder. ** Hill was in some distress at mid-day ; we servants 
asked her what was the matter, and she said my lady was worse ; 
as ill as she could be. Now, it is well known, in the moment of 
death people have appeared to others at a distance. I think 
my lady mvst have died, and it was her spirit that Mrs. Penn 
has just seen in the Pine Walk. Oh I ah I oh I " 

Lizzy Dene woxmd up with three shrieks. In some curiosity 
—to say the least of it-— we crossed the lawn. It was curious 
that Lady Chandos, if worse, should be abroad. Hickens was 
at the hall-door, looking out probably for me. It was past 
dinner-time. 
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" How Is Lady (.*handos ? '* I impulsively asked. 

" I huYC not thought to inquire this evening, miss. I suppow 
much as usual." 

" Isn't she dead ? " put in Lizzy. 

" Dead ! " he echoed, staring at the girL " Anyway, there's 
a basin of arrowroot just gone up for her, and I never heard 
that dead people wanted anything to eat. What crotchet have 
you in your head now, Lizzy Dene ? " 

I think we all looked a little foolish. Mrs. Penn laughed as 
she ran in ; Lizzy Done went round to the servants' entrance. 

** Hickons," I said, in a low tone, passing him to go upstairs, 
*' I have a headache, and shall not take any dinner. Perhaps 
Harriet will kindly light a fire in my room, and bring me up 
some tea." 

For I had cauglit a glimpse of Mr. Chandos and dinner both 
waiting for mo in the oak-parlour. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GETTING INTO THE WEST WING. 



Sitting by the fire in the pretty bedroom with the candles on 
the table, and the chintz curtains drawn before the window, 
shutting out the Pino Walk and any unearthly sight that might 
be in it, I thought and resolved. To remain at Chandos with 
its ostensible master in his present mood was almost an im- 
possibility ; and I began to think I might leave it without wait- 
ing for an answer from Miss Barlieu. The chief difficulty would 
be getting away ; the actual departure ; for Mr. Chandos was 
certain to oppose it. Another difficulty was money. 

It struck me that the only feasible plan would be to see Lady 
Chandos. I would tell her that I must go, not mentioning the 
reason ; ask her to sanction it, and to lend me sufficient money 
to take me to Nulle. I did not see that I could leave without 
seeing her ; certainly not without making her acquainted with 
the fact, and thanking her for her hospitality and kindness. 
Heroines of romance might take flight from dwellings by night ; 
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but I was nothing of the sort ; only a rational girl of sober, 
everyday life, and I must act accordingly. 

"Do you happen to know how Lady Chandos is to-night, 
Harriet ? " I asked, when the maid came in to inquire whether 
I wanted anything more. 

" Her ladyship's a trifle better, miss. I have just heard Hill 
say so." 

Harriet left the room ; and I sat thinking as before. That 
seeing Lady .Chandos could only be accomplished by stratagem 
I knew, for Hill was a very dragon in guarding that west wing. 
If it was really Lady Chandos who had been pacing the grounds 
— and Mrs. Penn was positive in her assertion and belief—she 
must undoubtedly bo well enough to speak to me. It was only 
a few words I had to say to her ; a few minutes that I should 
detain her. " Circumstances. have called me away, but I could 
not leave without personally acquainting you, madam, and 
thanking you for your hospitality and kindness." Something 
to th&t effect: and then I would borrow the money — about 
forty or fifty fi*ancs; which Miss Barlieu would give me to 
remit, as soon as I reached NuUe. If Lady Chandos sanctioned 
my departure, Mr. Chandos could not put forth any plea to 
detain me. 

Never were plans better laid than mine — as I thought. 
Eehearsing them over and over again in my mind after I lay 
in bed, the usual sleeplessness followed. I tossed and turned 
from side to side ; I counted, I repeated verses ; all in vain. 
Sleep had gone from me, and I heard the clock strike two. 

I heard something else : a stir in the gallery. It seemed as 
if some one rushed from the doors of the west wing, and came 
swiftly to the chamber of Mr. Chandos. In the stillness of 
night, sounds are plainly heard that would be inaudible by 
day. The footsteps were like Hill's. There was a brief 
whispering in Mr. Chandos's chamber, and the same footsteps 
ran back to the west wing. 

What could be the matter? Was Lady Chandos worse? 
Almost as I asked myself the question, I heard Mr. Chandos 
come out of his room, go downstairs, and out at the hall-door. 
Curiosity led me to look from the window. The stars were 
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shining brilliantly ; I Buppose it was a frosty night ; and the 
dark pine-trees rose clear and defined against the sky. All was 
quiet. 

A Tery few minutes and other sounds broke the silence : the 
footsteps of a horse. Mr. Chandos— as I supposed it to be — 
came riding forth at a canter from the direction of the stables : 
the pace increasing to a gallop as he turned into the broad 
walk. 

There seemed less sleep for me than oyer. In about an 
hour's time I heard Mr. Ghandos ride in again. I heard him 
ride round to the stables, and return on foot. He let himself 
in at the hall-door, came softly upstairs, and went into the west 
wing. It was in that wing that something must be happening. 

I was almost dressed in the morning when Mrs. Penn knocked 
at my door and entered. I did wish she would not thus inter- 
rupt me ! Once she hod come when I was reading my chapter ; 
once during my prayers. 

*^ Did you hear any disturbance in the night ? " she began. 
"Mr. Chandos went out at two o'clock. Do you know what 
for ? " 

" Mrs. Penn I How should I be likely to know ? " 

" I happened to be up, looking from the end window " 

** At that time of night ? " I interrupted. 

" Yes, at that time of night," she repeated. " I was watching 
for — for — the ghost if you will " (but I thought somehow she 
said this to mystify me), " and so I may as well confess it. I 
often do watch from my window at night. Suddenly a figure 
appeared making its way swiftly towards the stables ; my heart 
stood still for a moment ; I thought the ghost had come at last. 
But soon I recognized Mr. Chandos, and presently saw him 
return on horseback. Where did he go to? For what 
purpose ? " 

'<You put the questions as though you thought I could 
answer them," I said to her; and so she did, speaking in a 
demanding sort of way. <<I cannot tell where Mr. Ohandos 
has gone." 

"fie is back again now: he was home again in about an 
hour. I would give the world to know 1 " 
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" But why ? What business is it of yours or mine ? Mr. 
Chandos's movements are nothing to us." 

" They are so much to us — to me — ^that I would forfeit this 
to be able to follow him about and see where he goes and what 
he does," she said, holding up her right hand. 

I looked at her in wonder. 

<< I would. Is it not a singular sort of thing that a gentle- 
man should rise from his bed at two o'clock in the morning, 
saddle his horse by stealth, and ride forth on a mysterious 
journey ? " 

'< It is singular. But he may not have saddled his horse by 
stealth." 

"How now?" she tartly answered. "He did saddle it; 
saddled it himself." 

"Yes: but that may have been only from a wish not to 
disturb the grooms from their rest. To do a thing one's self 
with a view of sparing others, and to do it stealthily are two 
things." 

" So your spirit must rise up to defend him still ! Take care 
of yourself, Anne Hereford 1 " 

" Nay, there was no defence. What does it signify whether 
Mr. Chandos saddles a horse for himself or gets a man to 
saddle it?" 

" Not much, perhaps ; looking at it in the light you do." 

" Mrs. Penn, I wish you would please to go, and allow me to 
finish dressing. I am afraid of being late." 

Eather to my surprise, she moved to the door without another 
word, and shut it behind her. 

I went down to breakfast : I could not help myself. It would 
not do to plead illness, and ask to have my meals sent upstairs. 
But we had a third at table, I found ; and that was Dr. Laken^ 
I am not sure how I and Mr. Chandos should have got on 
without him ; with him all went smoothly. 

But not merrily. For both he and Mr. Chandos spoke and 
looked as if under the influence of some great care. Listening 
to their conversation, I discovered a rather singular circum- 
stance. Mr. Chandos's errand in the night had been to the 
telegraph-office at Wassail, to send an imperative message for 
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Dr. Laken. That gentleman (almost as though a prevision had 
been upon him that he would be wanted) had started for 
ChandoB the previous evening by a night train, and was at 
Ghandos at seven in the morning. So that he and the message 
crossed each other. His visit was of course — though I was not 
told so — to Lady Chandos ; and I feared there must be some 
dangerous change in her. They talked together, without refer- 
ence to me. 

^ I wish you could have remained/' Mr. Chandos suddenly 
said to the doctor. 

*' I wish I could. I have told you why I am obliged to go, 
and where. I will be back to-night, if possible ; if not, early 
to-morrow. Bemember one thing, Mr. Harry — that my staying 
here could be of no real use. It is a satisfiebetion to you, of 
course, that I should be at hand, but I can do nothing." 

*< Mr. Dexter is here, sir, and wishes to see you," said Hickens, 
entering the parlour at this juncture. " He says he is sorry 
to disturb you so early, sir, but he is ofif to that sale of stock, 
and must speak to you first. I have shown him into your 
private room, sir/' 

Mr. Chandos rose from his seat and went out. And now 
came my turn. I was alone with Dr. Laken, and seized the 
opportunity to inquire about Lady Chandos. See her I must, 
and would. 

" Is Lady Chandos alarmingly ill, Dr. Laken ? 

He was occupied with an egg at the time, and he did not 
speak immediately : his attention seemed almost equally divided 
between looking at me and finishing the egg. 

•* What you young ladies might call alarmingly ill, we old 
doctors might not," were his words, when he at length spoke. 

" Can she speak ? " 

« Oh yes." 

" And is sufficiently well to understand, if any one speaks to 
her ? " 

"Quite so. Don't trouble yourself, my dear, about Lady 
Chandos. I trust she will be all right with time." 

Not another word did I get from him. He began talking of 
the weather ; and then took up a newspaper until Mr. Chandos 
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returned. As I was leaving them alone after breakfast, Mr* 
Chandos spoke to me in a half-grave, half-jesting tone. 

" You are one of the family, you know. Miss Hereford, and 
may be asked to keep its affairs close, just as Emily would be 
were she here. Don't mention that I went to Warsall in the 
night — as you have now heard that I did go. It is of no use 
to make the household uneasy." 

And, as if to enforce the words. Dr. Laken nodded em- 
phatically. I bowed and withdrew. 

To see Lady Chandos ? How was it to be done ? And, in 
spite of Dr. Laken's reassuring answer, I scarcely knew what 
to believe. Hill went about with a solemn face, silent as the 
gi'ave ; and an impression ran through the household that some- 
thing was very much amiss in the west wing. My impression 
was, that there was a great deal of unaccountable mystery 
somewhere. 

" Harriet," I said, as the girl came to my room in the course 
of her duties, " how 18 Lady Chandos ? " 

"Well, miss, we can't quite make out," was the answer. 
" Hill is in dreadful trouble, and the doctor is here again ; but 
Lizzy Dene saw my lady for a minute this morning, and she 
looked much as usual." 

So far well. To Lady Chandos I determined to penetrate 
ere the day should close. And I am sure, had any one seen me 
that morning, dodging into the gallery from my room and back 
again, they would have deemed me haunted by a restless spirit. 
1 was watching my opportunity. It did not come for nearly all 
day. In the morning Dr. Laken and Mr. Chandos were there ; 
in the afternoon Hill was shut up in it. It was growing dusk 
when I, still on the watch, saw Hill come forth. She left the 
door ajar, as if she intended to return instantly, and went into 
a large linen-closet close by. Now was my time. I glided 
past the closet, quiet as a mouse, and within the green-baize 
door of the west wing. 

But which was the room of Lady Chandos ? No time was to 
be lost, for if Hill returned, she was sure to eject me summarily, 
as she had done once before. I softly opened two doors, taking 
no notice of what the rooms might contain, looking only whether 
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Lady ChandoB was inside. Next I came to one, and opened it 
as I had the others ; and saw — what ? Who — who was it sitting 
there ? Not Lady Chandos. 

In a large arm-chair near the fire, propped up with pillows, 
sat an emaciated object, white, thin, cadayeroos. A tall man 
evidently, bearing in features a great resemblance to ICr. 
Chandos, a strange likeness to that ghostly vision — if it had 
been one — 1 had seen in the gallery. Was he the ghost?— 
sitting there and staring at me with his large eyes, but neyer 
speaking ? If not a ghost, it must be a living skeleton. 

My pulses stood still ; my heart leaped into my month. The 
figure raised his arm, and pointed peremptorily to the door with 
his long, lank, white fingers. A sign that I must quit his 
presence. 

I was glad to do so. Startled, terrified, bewildered, I thought 
no more of Lady Chandos, but went back through the passage, 
and out at the green-baize door. There, face to face, I en- 
countered Mr. Chandos. 

I shall not readily forget his face when he looked at me. 
Never had greater haughtiness, rarely greater anger, appeared 
in the countenance of living man. 

" Have you been in there f " he demanded. 

" Yes. I " More I could not say. The words died on 

my lips. 

"Listen, Miss Hereford," ho said, his face working with 
emotion. *^ 1 am grieved to be compelled to say anything 
discourteous to a lady, more especially to you, but I must forbid 
you to approach these rooms, however powerfully your curiosity 
may urge you to visit them. I act as the master of Chandos, 
and demand it as a right. Tour business lies at the other end 
of the gallery ; this end is sacred, and must be kept so from 
intrusion." 

I stole away with my crimson face, with a crimsoned brain, I 
think, wishing the gallery floor would open and admit me. 
Hill came out of the closet with wondering eyes ; Mr. Chandos 
went on, and closed the door of the west wing after him. I felt 
ashamed to faintness. My " curiosity ! " 

But who could it be, he whom I had just seen, thus closeted 
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in the apartments of Lady Chandos ? Could it be Sir Thomas, 
arrived from abroad ? But when did he arrive ? and why this 
concealment in his mother's rooms ? for concealment it appeared 
to be. Whoever it was, he was fearfully ill and wasted : of 
that there could be no doubt ; ill, as it seemed to me, almost 
unto death ; and a conviction came over me that Dr. Laken's 
visits were paid to him, not to Lady Chandos. 

" My dear child, how flushed and strange you look I " 

The speaker was Mrs. Fenn, interrupting my chain of 
thought. She was standing at the door of the east wing, came 
forward, and turned with me into my room. 

" Anne," she continued, her tones full of gentle compassion, 
" was Mr. Chandos speaking in that manner to you f " 

" I deserved it," I sighed, " for I really had no right to enter 
the west wing clandestinely. I went there in search of Lady 
Chandos. I want to leave, but I cannot go without first seeking 
her, and I thought I would try to do so, in spite of Hill." 

" And did you see her ? " questioned Mrs. Penn. 

" No ; I could not see her anywhere ; I suppose I did not go 
into all the rooms. But I saw some one else." 

« Who was it ? " 

" The strangest being," I answered, too absorbed in the sub- 
ject, too surprised and bewildered, to observe my usual custom 
of telling nothing to Mrs. Fenn. '^ He was sitting in an easy- 
chair, supported by pillows ; a tall, emaciated man, looking — 
oh, so ill ! His face was the thinnest and whitest I ever saw ; 
but it bore a likeness to Mr. Chandos." 

Had I been more collected, I might have seen how the reve- 
lation affected Mrs. Fenn. Just then my eyes and senses were, 
so to say, blinded. She put her hand on my arm, listening for 
more. 

^* He startled me terribly ; I declare that, at first sight, I 
thought it was a ghost. Why should he be hidden there ? — if 
he is hidden. Unless it is Sir Thomas Chandos come home 
from India Mrs. Fenn I what's the matter ? " 

The expression of her countenance at length arrested me. Her 
face had turned white, her lips were working with excitement. 

" For the love of Heaven, wait I " she uttered. " A tall 
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man, bearing a family likeness to Mr. Cliandos — wsa that what 
you said ? " 

*' A striking likeness : allowing for the fact that Mr. Ohaados 
is in health, and that the other looks as though he were dying. 
The eyes are not alike : his are large and dark, Mr. Cliandos's 
blue. Why ? Perhaps it is only Sir Thomas Chandos." 

" it is not Sir Thomas ; he is a short, plain man, resembling 
his mother. No, no ; I know too well who it is ; and it explains 
the mystery of that west wing. All that has been so un- 
accountable to me since I have dwelt at Chandos is quite plain 
now. Dolt that 1 was, never to have suspected it ! Oh ! but 
they were clover dissemblers, with their illnesses of my Lady 
Chandos I " 

She went out, and darted into the east wing. So astonished 
was I, that I stood looking after her, and saw her come quietly 
forth again after a minute or two, attired to go out. She wes 
gliding down the stairs, when Mrs. Chandos also 'came from the 
east wing and called to her. 

" Mrs. Penn, where are you going ? I want you." 

Mrs. Penn, thus arrested, turned round, a vexed expression 
on her face. 

" I wish to do a very slight errand for myself, madam. I 
shall not be long." 

" I cannot spare you now ; I cannot, indeed. You must defer 
it until to-morrow. I will not remain by myself now that it is 
getting dark. I am as nervous as I can be this evening. You 
are not half so attentive as Mrs. Freeman was : you are always 
away, or wanting to be away." 

Mrs. Penn came slowly up the stairs again, untying her 
bonnet-strings. But I saw she had a great mind to rebel, and 
depart on her eri*and in defiance of her mistress. 

What could it be that she was so anxious for ? what was she 
going to do? As she had passed to the stairs before being 
called back, the words, " Down now with the Chandoses I " had 
reached my ears from her lips, softly spoken. I felt sick and 
frightened. What mischief might I not have caused by my 
incautious revelation? It seemed as though J had been 
treacherous to Chandos. 
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Eestless and uncomfortable, I was going into the oak-parlour 
a little later, when Lizzy Dene, in a smart new bonnet and 
plaid shawl, a small basket on her arm, came into the hall to 
say something to Hickens, who was there. 

" I suppose I may go out at this door, now I'm here ? " said 
she, afterwards; and Hickens grunted out "Yes" as he with- 
drew. At that self-same moment Mrs. Fenn came softly and 
swiftly down the stairs, and called to her. Neither of them 
saw me, just inside the parlour. 

"You are going out, I see, Lizzy. Will you do a little 
errand for me ? " 

" If it won't take long," was the girl's free answer. " But I 
have got leave to go out to tea, and am an hour later than I 
thought to be." 

" It will not take you a minute out of your way. You know 
where Mr. Edwin Barley lives — the new tenant. Go to his 
house with this note, and desire that it may be given to him : 
should he not be at home, say that it must be handed to him 
the instant he comes in. If you do this promptly, and keep it 
to yourself, mind I I will give you a crown piece ! " 

" I'll do it, and say * thank ye,' too, ma'am," laughed Lizzy, 
in glee. 

She opened the lid of her basket, popped in the note, and went 
out at the hall-door. Mrs. Penn disappeared upstairs. 

But Lizzy Dene had halted in the portico, and had her face 
turned towards the skies. 

"Now, is it going to rain? — or is it only the dark of the 
evening ? " she deliberated aloud. " Better take an umbrella. 
I should not like my new shawl spoilt ; and they didn't warrant 
t!ie blue in it, if it got a soaking." 

She put down the basket, and ran back to the kitchen. Now 
was my opportunity. I stole to the basket, lifted the lid, and 
took out the letter, trusting to good luck, and to Lizzy's not 
looking into the basket on her return. 

She did not. She came back with the umbrella, snatched up 
the basket, and went down the broad walk, at a run. 

With the letter grasped in my hand, I was hastening to my 
own room to read it in peace 
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*<Boad it!" interposes the reader, aghast at the action. 
"JBeodit?" 

Tos ; read it. I believed that that letter was full of treachery 
to Chandos, and that I had unwittingly contributed to raise it, 
through my incautious revelation. Surely it was my duty now 
to do what I could to avert it, even though it involved opening 
Mrs. Ponn's letter. A sudden light seemed to have opened 
upon her — whispering a doubt that she was treaeherous. 

But in the hall I met dinner coming in, and Mr. Chandos 
with it. Putting the note inside my dress, I sat down to table. 

It was a silent dinner, except for the most ordinary courtesies. 
Mr. Chandos was grave, preoccupied, and sorrowful ; I was as 
grave and preoccupied as ho. When the servants had left, he 
drew a dish of walnuts towards him, peeled some, and passed 
them to mo ; then he began to peel for himselfl I felt inclined 
to refuse them, but somehow words failed me. 

*' Anno, I have not understood you the last few days." 

The address took mo by surprise, for there had been a long 
silence. He did not raise his eyes to me as he spoke, but kept 
thorn on the walnuts. 

" Have you not, sir ? " 

" What could have induced you to intrude into the west wing, 
to-day ? Pardon the word, if it grates upon your ear ; that 
part of Chandos House is strictly private ; private and sacred ; 
known to be so by all inmates; and, for any one to enter 
unsolicited, is an intrusion." 

" I am sorry that I went in — very sorry ; no one can repent 
of it now more than I do; but I had an urgent motive for 
wishing to see Lady Chandos. I wish to see her still, if 
possible ; I do not like to leave Chandos without it." 

" You are not going to leave Chandos ? " 

" I leave to-morrow, if it be practicable. . If not^ the next day." 

" No," he said ; " it must not bo. I act for my mother, and 
refuse her sanction." 

Too vexed to answer, too vexed to remain at table, I rose and 
went to the fire, standing with my back to him. 

" What has changed you ? " he abruptly asked. 

« Changed me ? " 
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" For some days now you have been unlike yourself. Why 
visit upon me the sins of another ? I suffer sufGieiently as it 
is ; I suffer always." * 

I could not understand the speech any more than if it had 
been Greek, and glanced to him for explanation. 

*' I look back on my past conduct, and cannot see that I am 
to blame. We were thrown together by circumstances ; and if 
love stole unconsciously over us, it was neither my fault nor 
yours. I was wrong, you will say, to avow this love ; I believe 
I was ; it might have been better that I had held my tongue. 
But " 

" It would be better that you should hold it now, sir. I do 
not wish to enter upon any explanation. Quit your house, I 
will. Lady Chandos, were she made acquainted with what has 
passed, would be the first to send me from it." 

Mr. Chandos rose and stood up by me. " Am I to under- 
stand that you wish to quit it because I have spoken of this 
love ? " 

" Yes ; and because — because it is no longer a fit residence 
for me." 

" Do you wish to imply that under no circumstances — that 
is, with any barrier that may exist now against my marrying 
removed — would you accept my love ? " 

" I wish to imply — to say — that not under any alteration of 
circumstances that the world can bring about, would I accept 
your love, Mr. Chandos. The very fact of your naming it to 
me is an insult." 

And yet how passionately was I loving him in my heart all 
the time, even as I spoke it ! 

"Very well. In that case it may be better that you quit 
Chandos. Should Miss Barlieu's answer prove favourable — I 
mean, if she assures you that danger from the fever is past — you 
shall be conveyed there under proper escort." 

" Thank you," I interrupted, feeling, I do believe, not half 
as grateful as I ought. 

" A moment yet. In case the danger is not past, you must 
remain here a little longer. There is no help for it. I will 
promise not to speak another unwelcome word to you, and to 
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give yon as little of my company as possible. We will both 
ignore the past as a pleasant dream, just as though it had not 
existed. Will this content you ? " 

« Yes, sir." 

*' Then I give you my honour that after this eyening it shall 
be so. But we must have a few words together first. I have 
already intimated that I should not have spoken so soon but 
for perceiving that love had arisen on your side as well as 
mine. Now don't fly off at a tangent: I intend to have an 
explanation from you this night : an explanation that shall set 
things straight between us, or sever us for ever. We are not 
boy and girl that we should shrink from it. At least, if 
you are only a girl in years, you have sense and prudence and 
right feeling that belong rather to double your age." 

Standing there before mo, calm and resolute, I knew there 
could bo no avoidance of the explanation he sought. His was 
the master-spirit. But it was cruel to wish me to give it in 
words. And so utterly needless ! 

<< If I allude to your love for me, it is not needlessly to pain, 
or, as you may think, insult you : believe me, when I say it ; 
but only to call to your notice the inconsistency of your conduct 
It is of this that I require an ex2)lanation. Anne, you know yon 
loved mo. Whence, then, the sudden change ? " 

" I did not know your position then," I answered, meeting 
the words as I supposed he wished to force me to meet them, 
and taking a step Imckwards on the hearthrug. 

" I can only think you must in some way be mistaking my 
position. Circumstances, very sad and grievous circumstances, 
are rendering it of brighter prospect. I am aware of the mis- 
fortune that attaches to my family, the disgrace that is reflected 
upon me : but you should not treat me as though the disgrace 
or the fault were mine. Surely there is no justice in resenting 
it on me I You might have rejected me with civility." 

" I do not know what you are saying," I interrupted, pas- 
sionately. '^ What is it to me, the disgrace attaching to your 
family ? That could not sway me. It is unknown to me." 

" Unknown to you ? " he repeated in accents of surprise. 

*' Quite unknown, except for vague rumours that I have not 
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cared to attend to. The disgrace lies with you, sir, not with 
your family." 

" With me ? What have I done ? Do you mean in having 
spoken to you of love ? " he added, finding I did not answer. 
'^ At least, I do not see that disgrace could be charged on me 
for that. I intended to lay the case openly before you, and it 
would have been at your option to accept or reject me." 

" Do you call deceit and dishonour no disgrace, Mr. Chahdos ? " 

" Great disgrace. But I have not been guilty of either," 

" You have been guilty of both." 

" When ? and how ? " 

" To me. You know it. You know it, sir. Had my father 
been alive ; had I any friend in the world to protect me, I do 
not think you would have dared to speak to me of love." 

" Were your father, Colonel Hereford, alive, Anne, I should 
lay the whole case before him, and say — * Judge for yourself; 
shall, or shall not your daughter be mine ? ' I fancy he would 
find the objection less insuperable than you appear to do." 

I believe I simply stared in answer to this. Calm, good, and* 
noble he looked, standing there with his truthful eyes, speaking 
his apparently truthful words. It seemed that wo must be at 
cross-purposes. 

" When you spoke of the bar that existed to your marrying, 
you put it upon the misfortunes, the disgrace attaching to your 
family, Mr. Chandos. But you never alluded to the real bar." 

" There is no other bar. But for that, I should like to mako 
you my wife to-morrow. What have you got in your head ? " 

I knew what I was beginning to have in my temper. " If 
you continue to detain me here, sir, and to say these things, I 
will go straight with my complaint to Mrs. Chandos." 

" To Mrs. Chandos ! What good would that do ? " he coolly 
questioned. 

" Oh, sir, spare me ! I did not think you would behave so. 
Don't you see, putting me and my feelings out of the question, 
how all this wrongs her f " 

He looked at me strangely, his countenance puzzled. " What 
has Mrs. Chandos to do with it? She is nothing to you or 
to me." 
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" She 18 your wife, sir." 

His elbow displaced some ornament on the mantelpiece ; he 
had to turn and save it from fiEJling. Then he £iced me agaiiL 

" My wife, did you say ? " 

And very much ashamed I had felt to say it : with my hot 
face and my eyes bent on the carpet. 

" Mrs. Cliandos is no wife of mine. I never was married yet. 
Did you fall asleep and dream it ? " 

Ah, how that poor foolish heart of mine stood still f Was it 
possible that Mrs. Fenn had been mistaken ? — thai my misery 
had been without foundation; my insults only feincied ones. 
No condemned criminal, called from his cell to hear the reprieve 
road that will restore to him the life he has forfeited, could 
experience a more intense revulsion of joy than I did then. 

I put my hands up before him : it was no moment for affecta- 
tion or reticence. 

" Tell me the truth,'' I gasped ; << the truth as before Heaven. 
Is, or is not, Mrs. Ohandos your wife ? " 

He bent his head a little forward, speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly, with an emphasis on every word. 

''Mrs. Chandos is my sister-in-law. She is my brother's 
wife. It is the truth, in the presence of Heaven." 

I covered my face with my hands to hide the blinding tears, 
my cheeks of shame. To have made so dreadful a mistake t— 
and to have spoken of it ! 

Mr. Chandos took the hands away, holding them and me 
before him. 

" Having said so much, Anne, you must say more. Has this 
been the cause of your changed conduct ? Whence oould the 
strange notion have arisen ? " 

I spoke a few words as well as I could ; just the heads of 
what I had heard, and from whom. 

" Mrs. Penn ! Why, she of all people must know better. She 
knows who Mrs. Chandos's husband is. Surely she cannot be 
mistaking me for my brother ! " 

" I thought, sir, you had no brother, except Sir Thomas." 

" Yes, I have another brother," he answered, in a whisper. 
" You saw him to-day, Anne." 
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" That poor sick gentleman, who looks so near the grave? '* 

" Even so. It is he who is the husband of Mrs. Chandos. 
The fact of his being at Chandos is unknown, not to be spoken 
of," he said, sinking his yoice still lower, and glancing round 
the walls of the room, as though he feared they might contain 
eavesdroppers, " Take care that it does not escape your lips." 

Alas ! it had escaped them. I bent my head and my troubled 
face, wondering whether I ought to confess it to him. But he 
spoke again. 

''And so — ^this is the silly dream you have been losing 
yourself in ! Anne ! could you not have trusted me better ? " 

"You must forgive me," I said, looking piteously at him 
through my tears. 

" Will you recall your vow, child ; never — under any circum- 
stances that the world can bring forth — ^to accept any love ? " 
he whispered. " Oh, Anne, my darling I it would be cruel of 
you to part us." 

Never more would I doubt him, never more. True, kind, 
good, his face was bent, waiting for the answer. My whole 
heart, my trust went out to him, then and for ever. I lifted 
my eyes and stole my hand into his. Down came his kisses 
upon my lips by way of sealing the compact. 

" And so you are willing to trust me without the explana- 
tion ? " 

" Quite willing," I whispered. ** I am certain you have not 
been guilty of any crime." 

" Never ; so help me Heaven," he fervently answered. " But 
disgrace reflects upon me, for all that, and you must give your 
flnal decision when you have heard it." 

I sat down : he put his elbow on the mantelpiece as before. 

" Anne, you will not run away firom Chandos now ? " 

" Not to-morrow, sir." 

" Am I to be * sir * always, you shy child ? But about this 
fable of yours connecting me with Mrs. Chandos? It could 
scarcely have been Mrs. Penn who imparted it to you ? " 

" Indeed it was. She said a great deal more than that." 

" It is not possible she can be mistaking me for my brother," 
he repeated, deliberating with himself. " That cannot be, for 
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she bolievcs him to be a fugitive. This is very strange, 
Anne.** 

Perhaps Mrs. Penn is false, I thonght in mj inmost heart 
Perhaps she has a motive in wishing me to leave Chandos ? She 
had certainly done her best to forward it — and to prejudice me 
against him. 

" Do you know Mrs. Penn to be true to your interests, Mr. 
Chandos ? I mean to those of the family ? " 

'* I know nothing about her. Of course but for being supposed 
to be true and honourable, she would not have been admitted 
here. My mother Hark! What*sthat?" 

A sound of wheels was heard, as of a carriage being driven 
to the door. Mr. Chandos turned to listen. It strack me that 
a sort of dread rose to his countenance. 

" What troubles you ? ** I whispered, approaching him. " You 
look as if there wore cause for fear.** 

" There is every cause for fear in this unhappy house. Do 
you remember the night that the police rode up, Anne? I 
thought surely the blow had come. I know not whom this 
carriage may have brought : I am not expecting any one." 

Wo heard the door opened by one of the servants* 

" It may bo Dr. Laken, sir.** 

" No ; ho could not bo back yet.** 

In bustled Hickons, faster than was usual with that solemn 
personage. 

"It's Miss Emily, sir,** said ho, addressing Mr. Chandos. 
"That is, Madame do McUissio. Her foreign French name 
never comes free to me.** 

Miss Emily was in the room ere Hickens had done speaking 
— bright, handsome, gay as ever. 

" Thore*s plenty of luggage, Hickens, mind ; you must see to 
it with Pauline,** were her first words. "And how are you, 
Harry ? '* she continued, putting up her mouth to be kissed. 

" This is an unexpected visit, Emily,** he said, as he took the 
kiss. " You should have written us word, and I would have 
met you at the station with the carriage. How did you come 
from it ? " 

" Oh, I found a conveyance of some sort ; a fly, or a chaise; 
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1 hardly know what it was, except that 1 believe it had no 
springs, for it shook me to pieces. How is mamma ? " 

" Won't you speak to me, Madame de Mellissie ? " I asked, 
holding out my hand. I had stood there waiting for her to 
notice me, which she did not appear to have the least intention 
of doing. 

" I hope you are well," was her reply, but she pointedly and 
rudely neglected my offered hand. 

" How did you leave your husband ? " Mr. Chandos hastily 
asked, as a sort of covering to her ill manners. 

" Well neither in health nor in temper, I ran away." 

" Ban away ! " 

" Of course I did. I received a letter, some days past '* 

" Yes, I wrote to you," I interrupted. 

" You ! " she rudely said, in condemning tones. " I am not 
alluding to your letter. When this other letter arrived, I told 
Alfred I must go at once to Chandos. * Very well,' said he, * I 
shall be able to take you in a day or so.' But the days went 
on, and still he was too ill ; or said he was. * I must go,' I said 
to him yesterday morning. * I must and I will,' and that put 
him up. < Listen, ma chere,' cried he, in his cool way, * I am 
too ill to travel, and there's no one else to take you, so you 
can't go; therefore let us hear no more about it.' Merci, 
monsieur ! I thought to myseK ; and I forthwith told Pauline 
to pack up, and get the boxes out of the house en cachette. 
She did so, and I followed them, Alfred and Madame la M^re 
believing I had gone for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne. A 
pretty long drive they must think it by this time." 

"Emily, how can you act so?" exclaimed her brother, in 
stem reproval. 

" Now, Harry, I don't want any of your morality. Look at 
home, before you preach to me. What have you been doing 
the last few weeks ? I have heard." 

" Shall I pay for the chaise, ma'am ? " inquired Hickens, 
putting in his head. 

" Pay for anything and everything, Hickens," was her answer. 
"I have brought no money with me, to speak of. I ran 
away." 

Anne Hereford. 25 
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^ Emily, how can you ? " exclaimed Mr. Cliandos, as the nuA 
withdrew. 

'* Nonsense I Who*8 Hickens? Panline's sure to tell him 
all about it I repeat to you, Harry, that you need not preach: 
you have more need to reform your own acts and doings. Tlie 
letter I received was about you ; and, from what it said, I began 
to think it high time that I should be at Chandos." 

'* Indeed ! ** he quietly answered. *' Pray who may have taken 
the trouble to write it ? " 

*' That is what I cannot tell you. It was anonymous." 

Mr. Chandos curled his lip. '< There is only one thing to do 
with an anonymous letter, Emily — put it in the fire, witii a 
thought of pity for its miserable writer, and then forget it for 
ever. We have been dealing in anonymous letters here, lately. 
I received one ; and the inspector of police at Warsall received 
one, falsely purporting to be from me. The result was that a 
descent of mounted police came swooping upon ns one night, 
frightening sober Chandos out of its propriety." 

"I never heard of such a thing!" exclaimed Madame de 
Mellissie, her interest momentarily diverted from her own 
grievances. " What did they want ? " 

" The inspector was led to believe I required them to take 
some one into custody for theft. I assure you anonymous letters 
have been the fashion here lately. But they are not the less 
despicable." 

" Shall I tell you what was in mine ? " 

" I do not wish to hear it." 

" Ah, you are afraid," she answered, with a laugh. " Con- 
science makes cowards of us all." 

Mr. Chandos looked anything but afraid : he stood very 
calm, his head raised. Emily began taking off her things, 
throwing a bonnet on one chair, gloves on another, a shawl on 
the floor. I went forward to assist her. 

" Don't touch anything of mine," she haughtily interrupted. 

" Harry, how long has mamma kept her room ? " 

" Ever since you left," replied Mr. Chandos. 

" Oh. And you and Anne Hereford have had the sole benefit 
of each other's company I " 
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**And a very pleasant benefit, too," boldly retorted Mr. 
Chandos. But my cheeks were crimson, and ttey both saw it. 

" You wrote me word that you wished to leave," she said, 
turning to me. " You are no longer in my service, and are at 
liberty to do so. When can you be ready ? 

" My preparations will not take me long," was my reply. 

Little cause was there to ask what had been the purport of 
her anonymous letter. Who could have written it? Who 
could be concerning themselves about me and Mr. Chandos ? 
Was it Mi-s. Penn ? 

"I should like some tea," she said, as she poured herself 
out a glass of wine. "Ring the bell and order it in, Miss 
Hereford. Whilst they bring it I will run up to mamma's 
rooms, Harry. Won't she pull a long face when she hears that 
I decamped without the cognizance of le mari et la vieille 
mere ! " 

"Emily," said Mr. Chandos, gravely, "you cannot go into 
your mamma's rooms at present." 

"ButlwiUgo." 

" My dear, you must not ; at least until I have spoken to 
you. There are urgent reasons against it." 

" What are the reasons ? " 

" I will tell you later. You had better have some tea first. 
Shall I ring for Hill to show you to a chamber ? " 

"I will be shown to a chamber when I have been in to 
mamma," she defiantly responded. " Take yourself out of the 
way, Harry." 

Poor Mr. Chandos was standing between her and the door. 
" Emily, did I ever advise you but for your good— your comfort ? 
Pray attend to me." 

" For my good, no doubt," she said, with a gay laughs " I 
don't know about my comfort. Harry, we shall come to a 
battle royal, if you don't move from that door. I am quite 
determined to go into the west wing, and I will not be stopped. 
Why ! you are trying to control me as though I were a child." 

Mr. Chandos opened the door and followed her out. In the 
hall they stood for a moment talking together in a whisper, 
and I heard a cry of pain and dismay escape her lips. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

QEOBOB HSMKAOB. 

I BAT down with my weight of happiness. Oh, the change that 
had passed over me ! He was not married ; he was true and 
honourable, and he loved met Everything else went out of 
my head, even the letter I held, still unopened ; and when I 
should have thought of it I cannot say, but that some time 
later I heard the voice of Mrs. Penn in the hall, speaking in 
covert tones. 

I remembered it then. Was she going to steal out, as she had 
previously essayed to do ? I went to the door and opened it 
about an inch. Lizzy Dene stood there. 

'^ How early you are home ! " Mrs. Penn was saying. 

« Thanks to Madam Hill I " grumbled Lizzy. « She wouldn't 
give me leave to go unless I could be in by seven, or a bit 
later : with illness in the house, she said, there was no knowing 
what might be wanted." 

"Did you deliver the letter?" resumed Mrs, Penn, in a 
whisper. 

" Yes, ma'am," was the ready answer. " A young man came 
to the door, and I asked if Mr. Barley was at home, and he 
said, < Yes, all alone,' so I gave him the note, and he took it in." 

"Thank you, Lizzy," answered Mrs. Penn, complacently. 
" There's the five shillings 1 promised you." 

" Many thanks all the same to you, ma'am, but Pd rather not 
take it," replied Lizzy, to my great astonishment, and no doubt 
to Mrs. Penn's. " I'm well paid here, and I don't care to be 
rewarded for any little extra service. It's all in the way of the 
day's work." 

They parted, Mrs. Penn going up the stairs again. But a 
startling doubt had come over me at Lizzy Dene's words : could 
I have taken the wrong letter from the basket ? I hastened 
back to the light and drew it forth. Ko, it was all right : it was 
directed to Mr Edwin Barley. What could Lizzy Dene mean 
by saying she had delivered it, I wondered, as I tore it Qj^en. 
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" I am overwhelmed with astonishment. I was coming round 
to your house, in spite of your prohibition, to tell you what 1 
have discovered, but was prevented by Mrs. Chandos. He is 
here ! I am as certain of it as that I am writing these words : 
and it clears the mystery of that closely-guarded west wing, 
which has been as a closed book to me. Anne Hereford went 
surreptitiously in just now, and saw what she describes as a 
tall, emaciated object, reclining in an invalid-chair, whose fcuse 
bore a striking resemblance to that of Harry Chandos. There 
can be no doubt that it is he, not the slightest in the world ; 
you can therefore take immediate steps, if you choose, to have 
him apprehended. My part is now over. 

« C. D. P." 

The contents of the letter frightened me. What mischief 
had I not caused by that incautious revelation to Mrs. Penn 1 
Mrs. Penn the treacherous — as she undoubtedly was. " Take 
immediate steps to have him apprehended." Who was he? 
what had he done ? and how did it concern Mr. Edwin Barley ? 
Surely I ought to acquaint Mr. Chandos, and show him the 
note without loss of time. 

Tea waited on the table, when Hickens came in with a 
message from the west wing to the effect that Mr. Chandos and 
Madame de Mellissie were taking tea there. I poured out a 
cup, and sent the things away again, debating whether I might 
venture on the unheard-of proceeding of sending to the west 
wing for Mr. Chandos. 

Yes. It was a matter of necessity, and I ought to do it. I 
sought Hill. Hill was in the west wing, waiting on the tea 
party. Should I send Hickens to the west wing door, or go 
myself? Better go myself, instinct told me. 

I ran lightly up the stairs. Peeping out at the east wing 
door, listening and prying, was the head of Mrs. Penn. 

" They have quite a soiree in the west wing to-night," she 
said to me, as I passed ; " a family gathering : all of them at it, 
except Sir Thomas. Whither are you off to so fast ? " 

"I have a message for the west wing," I Answered, as I 
brushed on, and knocked At the door. 
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Hill came to the door. She turned desperately angry when 
she saw me. 

'* I have not come to intrude, Hill. Mr. Chandos is here, is 
ho not ? " 

" What's that to any one ? " retorted Hill. 

<< He is wanted, that is all. Be so good as ask Idm to step 
down to the oak-parlour. At once, please ; it is very pressing." 

Hill banged the door in my face, and bolted it. Mrs. Pcnn, 
whoso soft steps had come stealing near, seized me by the 
gathers of my dress as I would have passed her. 

" Anne, who wants Mr. Chandos ? Have the police come ? " 

*^ I want him ; I have a message for him," I boldly answered, 
the remembrance of her treachery giving me courage to say it. 
" Why should the police come ? What do you mean ? " 

'' Ajs they made a night invasion of the house once before, I 
did not know but they might have done it again. How tart yon 
are this evening ! " 

I broko from her and went down to the parlour. Mr. 
Chandos was in it almost as soon. 

"Hill said I was wanted. Who is it, Anne? Do yon j 
know ? " 

" You must forgive me for having ventured to call you, Mr. 
Chandos. I have boon the cause of some imhappy mischief, 
and how I shall make the confession to you I hardly know. 
But, made it must be, and there is no time to be lost." 

" Sit down and don't excite yourself," he returned. " I dare 
say it is nothing very formidable." 

"When wo were speaking of the gentleman I saw before 
dinner in the west wing, you warned me that his being there 
was a secret which I must take care not to betray." 

« Well ? " 

" I ought to have told you then — but I had not the courage 
— that I had already betrayed it. In the surprise of the 
moment, as I left the west wing after seeing him, 1 mentioned 
it to Mrs. Penn. It was done thoughtlessly ; not intentionally ; 
and I am very sorry for it." 

" I am sorry also," he said, after a pause. " Mrs. Penn ? " he 
slowly oontini;ed, i^s if deliben^ting whether sfce wep<? ^ e^<^ 
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person or not. " Well, it might possibly have been imparted 
to a worse/' 

" Oh, but you have not heard all," I feverishly returned. " I 
do not think it could' have been imparted to a worse than Mrs. 
Penn; but I did not know it then. I believe she has been 
writing to Mr, Edwin Barley." 

My fingers were trembling, my face was flushed. Mr. 
Chandos spoke. 

*' Anne, be calm. I shall understand you better." . 

I strove to do as he said, and tell my story in as few words 
as possible. That I had said it must be Sir Thomas Chandos : 
that Mrs. Penn, wildly excited, said it was not Sir Thomas ; and 
so on to the note she gave Lizzy Dene. Mr. Chandos grew a 
little excited himself as he read tiie note. ' 

<< Nothing could have been more unforttmate than this. 
Nothing." 

'< The most curious thing is, that when Lizzy Dene came back 
she affirmed to Mrs. Penn that she had delivered the note," I 
resumed. ^' I cannot make that out." 

Mr. Chandos sat thinking, his pale face full of trouble and 
perplexity. 

" Could Mrs. Penn have written two notes, think you, 
Anne ? " 

^< I fear to think so : but it is not impossible. I only saw 
one in the basket ; but I^scarcely noticed in my hurry." 

<< If she did not write two, the mischief as yet is confined to 
the house, and I must take care that for this night at least that 
it is not carried beyond it. After that " 

He did not conclude his sentence, but rang for HicEens. 
The man came immediately. 

" Hickens, will you lock the entrance-doors of the house, 
back and front, and put the keys into your pocket. No one 
must pass out of it again to-night." 

Hickens stared. It was the most extraordinary order ever 
given to him at Chandos. "Why, sir?" he cried. "What 
for?" 

" It is my pleasure," replied Mr. Chandos, in his quiet tone 
of qommftuclf " Logk the doors aijd keep the keys ; and pufifcr 
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no one to go out on any pretence wliataoeTer. No one that 
the house oontains, yon understand, myself excepted. Neither 
Mrs. Chandos nor Mrs. Penn ; Miss Hereford " — ^taming to 
me with a half smile — " or the servants. Should any one of 
them present themselves at the door, and, finding it fiust, ask 
to be let out, say you have my orders not to do it." 

<'Very well, sir," replied the amazed Hickens. ^There's 
two of the maids out on an errand now, sir ; are they to be 
let in?" 

*' Certainly. But take oare that you fasten the door after- 
wards. Go at onoe and do this ; and then send Lizzy Dene 
to me." 

Away went Hiokens. Mr. Chandos paced the room until 
Lizzy Dene appeared. 

" Did you want me, sir ? " 

"I do. Come in and shut the door. What I want ficom 
you, Lizzy, is a little bit of information. If , as I believe, you 
are faithful to the house you serve, and its interests, you will 
give it me truthfully." 

Lizzy burst into tears, without any reason, that I could see, 
and hung her head. Evidently there was something or other 
on which she feared to be questioned. 

" It's what I always have been, sir, and what I hope I shall 
be. What have I done ? " 

" Did Mrs. Penn give you a letter, some two or three hours 
ago, to deliver at Mr. Edwin Barley's ? " 

"Yes, sir," was the reply, spoken without hesitation or 
embarrassment. Apparently that was not Lizzy Dene's sore 
point. 

« Did you deliver it ? " 

Lizzy hesitated, and Mr. Chandos repeated his question. 

"Now only to think that one can't meet with an accident 
without its being known all round as soon as done!" she 
exclaimed. " If I had thought you had anything to do with the 
matter, sir, TA have told the truth when I came back ; but I 
was afraid Mrs. Penn would be angry with me." 

" I shall be glad to hear that the letter was not delivered," 
9f^id Mr. Chanclop, " go tell the truth nQw," 
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" Where I could have lost it, sir, I know no more than the 
dead," she resumed. " I know I put it safe in my basket ; and 
though I did rim, it could not have shaken out, because the lid 
was shut down ; but when I got to Mr. Barley's, and went to 
take it out, it was gone. Sleighted off right away ; just like 
that letter you lost firom the hall-table, sir. What to do I 
didn't know, for I had given a good pull at their bell before I 
found out the loss. But I had another letter in my basket *' 

*^ Another letter?" interrupted Mr. Chandos, thinking his 
fears verified. 

" Leastways, as good as a letter, sir. As luck would have it, 
when I was running down the avenue, I met the young man 
from the fancy-draper's in the village, and he thrust a folded 
letter in my hands. ' For Lady Chandos, and mind you give 
it her,' says he, ' for it's a list of our new fEishions.' So, what 
should I do, sir, when I found the other was gone, but give in 
the fashions to Mr. Barley's young man. ' And mind you take 
it in to your master without any delay,' says I, • for it's par- 
ticular.' He'll wonder what they want, sending him the 
fashions," concluded Lizzy. 

" You said nothing to Mrs. Penn of this ? " 

" Well — no, sir, I didn't. I meant, when she found it out, to 
let her think I had given in the wrong letter by mistake. I 
don't suppose hers was of much consequence, for it was only 
writ in pencil. I didn't take the money she offered me, though ; 
I thought that wouldn't be fair, as I had not done the service." 

" And my desire is, that you say nothing to her," said Mr. 
Chandos. '* Let the matter rest as it is." 

Mr. Chandos looked very grave after Lizzy Dene withdrew, 
as though he were debating something in his mind. Suddenly 
he spoke. 

" Anne, cast your thoughts back a few years. Was any one 
in Mr. Edwin Barley's house, at the time Philip King was 
killed, at all answering to the description of Mrs. Penn ? " 

I looked at him in simple astonishment. 

'' It has struck me once or twice that Mrs. Penn must have 
been in the house, or very near it, by the knowledge she has of 
the details, great apd pmall, A»d it would almost seem now, 
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as though she woro in league with Edwin Barley, acting as his 

spy. 
'* No one whatever was there ezoept the servants and Charlotte 

Delves?" 

« Stop a bit. Charlotte Delves— C. D. P. ; O. D. would stand 
for that name. Is Mrs. Fenn Charlotte Delves ? " 

The question almost took my breath away. 

'^But, Mr. Chandos, look at Mrs. Fenn's ^hair ! Charlotte 
Delves had pretty hair — and very light ; quite different from this." 

Ho smiled sadly. 

" You must be inexperienced in the world's ways, my dear, 
if you have believed the present colour of Mrs. Penn's hair to 
be naturaL She must have dyed her hair, intending, no doubt, 
to change it to golden : instead of which it has come out of the 
ordeal a blazing vermilion. I think Mrs. Penn ts Charlotte 
Delves." 

Little by little, as I compared the past Charlotte Delves with 
the present Mrs. Penn, truth dawned upon me. All that had 
puzzled me in the likeness I could not trace, became clear. 
She had grown older ; she had grown much stouter ; form both 
of figure and face had changed. Mrs. Penn, with a plump face 
and glowing rod hair drawn back, was quite another person 
from Miss Delves with a thin face and long fair ringlets 
shading it. 

"You are right," I said, in low, earnest tones. "It is 
Charlotte Delves." 

" And she has been here trying to find out what she can of 
George Heneage. I see it all." 

" But, Mr. Chandos, what is George Heneage to you ? " 

" He is my brother, Anne. He is George Heneage," he added, 
pointing in the direction of the west wing. 

He George Heneage ! I sat in greater and greater amaze- 
ment. But, as I had traced the likeness in Charlotte Delves, 
so, now that the clue was given me, did I see that the resem- 
blance which had so haunted me in Mr. Chandos, was to the 
George Heneage of that unhappy time. 

" You were but a child, you know, then. And a ghild's 
romembrauQe does not retain fa^es very long," 
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''But, Mr. Chandos, how cau George Heneage be your 
brother ? " 

'' Is it perplexing you ? Soon after the sad time of which 
we know too much, my father, Sir Thomas Heneage, had a 
large estate — this one — ^bequeathed to him by Mr. Chandos, my 
mother's brother, on condition that he assumed the name. You 
may be sure we lost no time in doing so — too thankful to drop 
our own, which George had disgraced." 

^' Then — his name is no longer George Heneage, but George 
Chandos ? " I said. 

^ Strictly speaking, our name is Heneage-Chandos ; and 
Heneage-Chandos we should have been always styled. But wo 
preferred to drop the name of Heneage completely. It may be 
— I don't know — that we shall take it up again hereafter." 

" And where has he been all this time ? " 

"Ah, where! You may well ask. Leading the life of a 
miserable exile, conscious that Edwin Barley was ever on the 
watch for him, seeking to bring him to trial for the murder of 
Philip King." 

" Did your brother really do it ? '* I asked, in a low tone. 

" In one sense, yes. He killed Philip King, but not inten- 
tionally. So much as this he said to me for the first time only 
two days ago. Were he brought to trial, there could be no 
doubt of his condemnation — and only think of the awful fear 
that has been ours ! You can now understand why I and my 
brother, Sir Thomas, have felt ourselves bound in honour not 
to marry whilst that possible disgrace was hanging over us. 
lU-fated George ! " 

" Has he been concealed here always ? " 

" That would have been almost impossible," replied Mr. 
Chandos, with a half smile at my simplicity. " He has been 
here only a short time : and no end of sti'atagems have we had 
to resort to, to conceal the fact. My mother has been com- 
pelled to feign illness, and remain in the west wing, that an 
excuse might be afforded for provisions and things being carried 
up. I have assumed to you the unenviable character of a sleep- 
walker ; we have suffered the report that my dead father. Sir 

ThomftB, ba^ft1;e4 the piije Wf^lk, without contradicting \\ 
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" And are yon not a sleep-walker? and is there no ghost?'* 
I breathlessly interrupted. 

*^The only ghost, the only sleep-walker, has been poor 
George," he sadly answered. ** Ton saw him arrive, Anne.*' 

"11" 

" Hare yon forgotten the night when you saw me — as yon 
thought — dodging in and out of the trees, as if I wished to 
escape observation, and finally disappear within the west wing ? 
It was George. The next morning you accused me of having 
been there ; I knew I had not, and positively denied it. Later 
I found that George had arrived : and then I amused you with 
a fahlo of my being addicted to sleep-walking. I faiew not 
what else to invent; anything to take suspicion from, the 
right quarter; and I feared you would be seeing him there 
again." 

"But is it not very dangerous for him to have ventured 
here ? " 

"Ay. After the misfortune happened he lay a short time 
concealed at Honeage Grange, where we then lived, and 
eventually escaped to the Prussian dominions. We heard 
nothing of him for some time, though we were in the habit of 
remitting him funds periodically for his support. But one 
night ho made his appearance here ; it was not long after we 
had settled at Chandos ; startling my mother and Hill almost 
out of their senses. They concealed him in the west wing, and 
Lady Chandos feigned illness and remained in it with him, as 
she has done this time. Ho did not stay long ; but henceforth 
we could bo at no certainty, and took to leaving the lower 
entrance-door of the west wing unfastened at night, so that he 
might enter at once, should he arrive a second time. Three or 
four times in all has he come, including this time.*' 

" But it must surely be hazardous ? *' 

" Nothing can be more so ; not to speak of the constant state 
of suspense and anxiety it keeps us all in. He declares he is 
obliged to come, or die ; that he is attacked with the mal du 
pays, the yearning for home, to such an extent that when the 
fit comes on him, he is forced to risk it. More dangerous, too, 
than his actually being here, is his walking out at night in th^ 
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gi^ounds ; and he will do it in spite of remonstrance. George 
was always given to self-will." 

" Does he walk out ? " 

" Does he ? Why, Anne, need you ask the question ? Some- 
times at dusk, sometimes not until midnight, at any hour just 
as the whim takes him, out he will go. He has led so restless 
a life that without walking once or twice in the twenty-four 
hours he could not exist. Hare you not seen the "ghost" 
yourself more than once ? Were you not terrified by him in 
the corridor? Do you forget the evening when I gathered 
your face to me in the dark walk, whilst some one passed ? I 
feared that you should see him — should detect that it was a 
living man, real flesh and blood, not a harmless ghost. Very 
glad were we when the servants, at his first visit, took up the 
theory of a ghost, in place of any more dangerous notion. From 
them it spread outside, so that the Chandos ghost has become 
pubHc rumour and pubHc property." 

" Do the servants know that you have this brother ? " 

"Hickens and some of the elder ones of course know it: 
know all he was accused of, and why he went into exile ; but so 
many years have elapsed since, that I feel sure the remembrance 
of him has nearly died out. This visit has been worse for us 
than any, owing to the proximity of Edwin Barley." 

" You think Edwin Barley has been looking out for him ? " 

^* Think I I know it. Something must have arisen to give 
him the idea that George had returned to England, and was in 
hiding : though he could not have suspected Chandos, or he 
would have had it searched. Many things, that we were 
obliged to say and do, appear to have been very foolish, look- 
ing back, and they will seem still more so in after years ; but 
they were done in fear. The singular thing is that Mrs. Penn 
— being here to find out what she could — diould not have hit 
upon the truth before." 

" Would Mr. Edwin Barley cause him to be apprehended, do 
you think ? " 

"He will apprehend him the very moment that the news 
reaches his ears," spoke Mr. Chandos, lifting his hands in 
agitation. " Living, or — dead, I had all but said — at any rate, 



living or dying, £clwin Barley will seixe npon Greoige Heneft^. 
I do not say but he would be justified in doing so." 

'* Oh, Mr. Chandos I Can you not take him fiomewhera ibr 
escape ? " 

He sadly shook his head. " No. Creorge is pttst being taken 
anywhere. He has grown rapidly worse. Yesterday I should 
hare said his hours wore numbered: to-day be is so mach 
better that I can only think he has entered on a renewed leue 
of life. At least of some days." 

" What is the matter with him ? " 

*' In my opinion it is a broken heart He has fretted him- 
self away. Think what existence has been for him. In exile 
under a false name ; no home, no comfort, an innocent man's 
death upon his conscience ; and living, whether at home or 
abroad, in the ever-constant dread of being caUed upon to 
answer publicly for what has been called murder. The doctors 
call his illness a decline. He is a living shadow." 

'< And Mrs. Chandos is his wife I Oh, poor thing, what a life 
of sadness hers must be ! " 

** Mrs. Chandos was his wife ; in one sense of the word is his 
wife still, for she bears his name," he gravely answered. " But 
I liavo a word to say to you, Anne, respecting Mrs. Chandos. 
Mrs. Ponn — I shall begin to doubt whether every word and 
action of that woman be not false, put forth with some covert 
motive — informed you that Mrs. Chandos was my wife, know- 
ing perfectly well to the contrary. Mrs. Chandos was never 
my wife. Anno, but she was once my love." 

A chill stole over my heart. 

" I mot with her when she was Ethel Wynne, a lovely, soft- 
mannered girl, and I learned to love her with impassioned 
fervour. We became engaged, and were to be married later: 
I was only two-and-twenty then, she seventeen. She came to 
Honeage Grange on a visit, she and her elder sister, since dead. 
Little thought I that my sweet, soft-mannered girl was eaten 
up with ambition. One morning at breakfast a letter was 
brought in to my father. It was from India, and coniiained 
news of the death of my brother Tom ; which, I need not tell 
you, who know that he is still alive, was premature. Captain 
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Heneage liad been in action, the letter stated, was desperately 
wounded, and taken up for dead. Tom wrote us word after- 
wards that it was only when they went to bury him that they 
discovered he was living. But he is given to joking. Well, 
we mourned him as dead; and George, in his free, careless 
manner, told Ethel she had better have engaged herseK to him 
than to me, for that he could make her Lady Heneage, being 
the heir now, which Harry never could. That George had 
always admired her, was certain. He had a weakness for pretty 
women. But for that weakness, and Mrs. Edwin Barley's being 
pretty, Philip Eang might be alive now." 

Mr. Chandos paused a moment, and then went on in lower 
tones : " Anne, will you believe that in less than two weeks' 
time they had gone away together ? " 

" Who had ? '* 

" George Heneage and Ethel Wynne. They had gone away 
to be married. When they returned, man and wife, my mother, 
Lady Heneage, would have refused to receive them, but Sir 
Thomas, ever lenient to us all, persuaded her to do so. A 
marriage entered into as theirs had been would bring sufficient 
punishment in its wake, he observed. The punishment — for 
Ethel, at any rate — ^had already begun. She liked me best, far 
best, but ambition had temporarily blinded her. She married 
George on the strength of his being heir-apparent to the title, 
and news had now arrived that my brother Thomas was alive, 
and progressing steadily towards health." 

" And you — what did you do ? " I interrupted. 

" I hid my bruised feelings, and rode the high horse of in- 
difference ; letting none suppose false Ethel had wounded me. 
The wound was there, and a pretty sharp one ; five fathoms deep, 
though I strove to bury it." He paused an instant, and then 
went on. " Li six months' time she and George were tired of 
each other — ^if appearances might be trusted— and he spent a 
great deal of his time abroad. Ethel resented it : she said he 
had no light to go out taking pleasure without her : but George 
laughed off all complaints in his light way. They made their 
home at Heneage Grange, and had been married nearly a year 
when George went on that fatal visit to Mr. Edwin Barley's/' 
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^ Then — wlien that calamity took place he alreadj hA i 
wife ! " I exclaimed in garpiiBe : I sappose becanse I bad neTer 
heard it at the time. 

«" CerUinly. The shock to Ethel was dreadfuL She belieTed 
him guilty. Brain-feyer attacked her, and she has neyer been 
quite bright in intellect since, hut is worse at times than at 
others. Hers is a disappointed life. She had married Greorge 
in the supposition that he was heir to the baronetcy ; she found 
herself the wife of an exiled man, an accused murderer.'* 

** Has she been aware of the secret visits of her husband ? " 

*^They could not be kept entirely from her. Since the 
calamity, she has never been cordial with him : acquaintances 
they have been, but no more ; it almost seems as though Ethel 
had forgotten that other ties once existed between theuL She 
is most anxious to guard his secret ; our only fear has been that 
she might inadvertently betray it For this we would haTe 
concealed from her his presence here as long as might be, but 
she has always found it out and resented it loudly, reproaching 
mo and my mother with having no confidence in her. Ton 
must remember the scene in the corridor when I locked the 
door of your room ; Ethel had just burst into the west wing 
with roproaches, and they, George and my mother, were bring- 
ing her back to her own apartments. She goes there daily 
now, and reads the Bible to him." 

How the things came out— one after the other! 

" And now, Anno, I think you know all ; and wiU understand 
how, with this terrible sword — George's apprehension — ever 
unsheathed, I could not tell you of my love." 

And what if it did ? Strike or not strike, it would be all 
the same to my simple heart, beating now with its weight of 
happiness. I believe Mr. Chandos could read this in my 
downcast face, for a smile was parting his lips. 

" Is it to be yes in any case, Anne ? " 

" I Perhaps," I stammered. " And then you will tell 

mo the truth about yourself. What is it that is really the 
matter with you ? " I took courage to ask, speaking at length 
of tho fear that always lay upon me so heavily, and which I 
had been forbidden to speak about. 



I 
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« The matter with me ? " 

<< The illness that Dr. Amos said you would never recover 
from." 

Mr. Chandos laughed. "Why, Anne, don't you see? — it 
was my brother George he spoke of, not me. I never had 
anything serious the matter with me in my life; we wiry 
fellows never have." 

Was it so? Could this great dread be, like the other, a 
myth? In the revulsion of feeling, my wits momentarily 
deserted me. Pulses were bounding, cheeks were blushing, 
eyes were thrilling; and I looked up at him asking, was it 
true — could it be true I 

And received my answer for my pains. 

" But I do not quite understand yet," I said, when I could 
free myseK from his embrace. " You have looked ill ; especially 
about the time Dr. Amos came." 

" And in one sense I was ill ; ill with anxiety. We have 
lived, you see, Anne, with a constant terror upon us; never 
free from it a moment, by night or by day. When George was 
not here, there was the ever-constant dread of his coming, the 
watching for him as it were ; and now that he is here the dread 
is awful. When George grew worse, and it became necessary 
that some medical man should see him, Dr. Amos was summoned 
to ' Mr. Harry Chandos ; ' and I had a bed made up in the west 
wing, and secluded myself for four-and-twenty hours." 

" Did Dr. Amos think he came to you ? " 

"He thought so. Thought that the sickly, worn-out man 
he saw lying on the sofa in my mother's sitting-room was Mr. 
Harry Chandos. I being all the time closely shut up from 
sight in my temporary chamber. Laken, who has been our 
medical attendant for a great many years, and in our entire 
confidence, was unfortunately away from home, and we had to 
resort to a stratagem. It would not do to let the world or the 
household know that George Heneage was lying concealed at 
Chandos." 

" Then — when Dr. Laken said Lady Chaixdos was emaciated 
and obstinate, he really, spoke of him f " 

" He did : because you were within hearing. The obstinacy 

Anne Hereford. 26 . 
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related to George's persiBtency in taking his night-walks in 
the grounds. It has been a grievous confinement for my 
mother: 9he went out a night or two ago for a stroll at 
dusk, and was unfortunately seen by Hrs. Penn. Hill was 
yery cross that Mrs. Penn should have gone near the Pine 
Walk." 

"How much does Madame de Mellissie know of this?" I 
asked. 

"She was cognizant of the crime Greorge was accused of 
haying committed, and that he was in exile. She also knew 
that we always lived in dread of his coming to Chandos ; and 
for that reason did not welcome strangers here." 

" And yet she brought, and left, me ! " 

" But you have not proved a dangerous inmate, my dear one." 

It was kind of him to say that, but I feared I had. That 
Mrs. Penn had contrived to give notice to Edwin Barley, or 
would contrive it, was only too probable. Once the house 
should be opened in the morning, nothing could prevent her. 
Troubled and fearful, I had not spoken for some minutes, 
neither had he, when Madame de Mellissie's voice was heard 
in the hall, and ho left the room. 

She came into it, crossing him on the threshold. Jast casting 
an angry and contemptuous glance on me, she withdrew, and 
shut the door loudly, coming back again in a short time. 

" Closeted with my brother as usual I " she began, as if not 
one minute instead of ten had elapsed since seeing me with 
Mr. Chandos. " Why do you put yourself continuaUy in his 
way ? " 

"Did you speak to me, Madame de Mellissie?" I asked, 
really doubting if the attack could be meant for me. 

"To whom else should I speak ? " she returned, in passionate 
and abrupt tones. " How dare you presxune to seek to entangle 
Mr. Harry Chandos ? " 

" I do not understand you, Madame de Mellissie. I have 
never sought to entangle any one." 

" Tou have ; you know you have," she answered, giving the 
tains to her temper. " The letter I received warded me you 
were doing ii, and that brought me over. Tou and he have 
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dined alone, sat alone, walked alone ; together always. Is it 
seemly that you, a dependent governess, should cast a covetous 
eye upon a Chandos ? " 

My heart was beginning to beat painfully. What defence 
had I to make ? 

" Why did you leave me here, madam ? " 

*< Leave you here ! Because it suited my convenience. But 
I left you here as a dependent. I did not expect you to make 
yourseK my brother's companion." 

'^ Stay, Madame de Mellissie. I beg you to reflect a little 
before you reproach me. How could I help being your brother's 
companion, when he chose to make himself mine. This, the oak- 
parlour, was the general sitting-room ; no other was shown to 
me for my use ; was it my fault that Mr. Chandos also made it 
his ? Could I ask to have my breakfast and dinner served in 
my bed-chamber ? " 

" I don't care," she intemperately rejoined. " I say that had 
you not been lost to all sense of the fitness of things, you would 
have kept yourself beyond the notice of Mr. Harry Chandos. 
To-morrow morning you will leave." 

" To whom are you speaking, Emily ? " demanded a quiet 
voice behind us. 

It was his ; it was his. I drew back with a shiver. 

" I am speaking to Anne Hereford," she defiantly answered. 
" Giving her a warning of summary ejectment. She has been 
in the house rather too long I " 

" You might have moderated your tone, at any rate, Emily : 
and perhaps would, had you known to whom you were offering 
a gratuitous insult," he said, with admirable calmness. 

" I spoke to Anne Hereford." 

" Yes. And to my future wife." 

The crimson flashed into her beautiful face. " Harry I " 

" Therefore I must beg of you to treat Miss Hereford 
accordingly." 

" Are you mad, Harry ? " 

" Perfectly sane, I hope." 

" It cannot be your intention to njftrry her f How can you 
think of so degrading yourflelf ? " 
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^ Ton are miT^^^g tbe OMe altogeUiar, Emily. I, and my 
frndl J with me, will be honoiired bj the alIi«iioe." 

«* Wliat on earth do jon mean ? ** 

A half-«mile crowed his &oe at her wondering look, bnt He 
gaTe no explanation : perhaps the time had not oome for it I 
escaped from the room, and he came after me. 

*^ Anne, I want jon to go with me to the west wing. George 
says he should like to see jon.** 

I went np with him at once. George Heneage — ^I shall neyer 
call him Chandos, and indeed he had never assmned the name 
— sat in the same easy-chair propped np with pillows. Mr. 
Chandos put me a seat near, and he took my hands within his 
wasted ones. They called him better. Better ! He, with the 
white, drawn £m^ the gUssy eyes, the laboured breath ! 

** My little friend Anne ! Have you quite forgotten me ? '* 

** No ; I have remembered you idways, Mr. Heneage. I am 
sorry to see you looking so ilL" 

*' Better that I should look so. My life is a burden to me, 
and to others. I hare prayed to €k>d a long while to take it, 
and I think He has at last heard me. Leave us, Harry, for a 
few minutes." 

I felt half-frigbtcncd as Mr. Chandos went out. What could 
bo want with me ? — and he looked so near death 1 

** You have retained a remembrance of those evil days ? " he 
abruptly began, turning on the pillow to face me. 

" Every remembrance, I think. I have forgotten nothing." 

*< Just 80 : they could but strike forcibly on a child's heart 
Well, ever since Harry told me that it was you who were in 
this house, a day or two back now, I have thought I must see 
you at the last. I should not like to die leaving you to a 
wrong impression. You have assumed* with the rest of the 
world, that I murdered Philip King ? " 

I hesitated, really not knowing what to say. 

<< But I did not murder him. The shot from my gun killed 
him, but not intentionally. As Heaven, doon to be my judge, 
hears me, I tell you the truth. Philip King had angered me 
very much. As I saw him in the distance smoking a cigar, his 
back against the tree, I pointed my gun at him, and put my 
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finger on the trigger, saying, ' How I should like to put a shot 
into you I ' Without meaning it — without meaning it, the gun 
went ofif, Anne : my elbow caught against the branch of a tree, 
and it went ofif and shot him. I had rather — yes, even then — 
that it had shot myseK." 

" But why did you not come forward and say so, Mr. Heneage ? " 

'* Because the fact paralyzed me, making me both a fool and 
a coward, and the moment for avowal passed for ever. I would 
have given my own life to undo my work and restore that of 
Philip King. It was too late. All was too late. So I have 
lived on as I best could, hiding myself from the law, an exile 
from my country, my wife a stranger ; regarded by the world 
as a murderer, liable to be called upon at any moment to expiate 
it, and with a man's death upon my soul. Over and over again 
would I have given myself up, but for the disgrace it would 
bring to my family." 

''I thought it might be an accident, Mr. Heneage — ^havo 
always thought so," I said, with a sigh of relief. 

^' Thank God, yes I But the wicked wish had been there, 
though uttered in reckless sport. Oh, child, don't you see how 
glad I shall be to go ? Christ has washed away sins as red as 
mine. Not of my sins, comparatively speaking, has the care 
lain heavily upon me night and day ; but of another's." 

Did he mean Selina's ? " Of whose, sir ? '* 

" Philip King's. I gave him no time for prayer. There's a 
verse in ^e Bible, Anne, that has brought me comfort at times," 
he whispered, wii^ feverish eagerness, gazing at me with his 
earnest, yearning eyes. "When the disciples asked of the 
Bedeemer who then can be saved, there came in answer the 
loving words, ^ With men this is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible.' " 

He might not have said more ; I don't know ; but Hill came 
in to announce Dr. Laken. Her face of astonishment when she 
saw me sitting there was ludicrous to behold. George Heneage 
wrimg my hand as I left him. 

" You see. Hill, I am allowed to come even here,'* I could not 
help saying, in a sort of triumph, as she held the green-baize 
door open for me. 
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Hill leinmed adefiant grant by way of answer, and I brnshel 
pMt Dr. Laken as he came along the gallery with another 
gentleman, who was dressed in the garb of a clergyman. 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

AN lONomiaous exit. 

Tn windows wore thrown open to the bright morning air; the 
late autumn birds wore singing, the trees were gently waving; 
even tho gloomy Pino Walk opposite had a ray of sunlight on 
it Little thought I as I stood in the oak-parlonr with my 
groat happiness, little thought the servants as they went ahont 
thoir work, that one lay dead in tho west wing. 

Breakfast waited on tho table ; the postman came with the 
letters ; Hickcns looked in to see if he might bring in the urn. 
Ho waited on us far more than the rest did, althongh he was 
butler, knowing that Mr. Chandos liked it. 

A stir in tho hall at last: Mrs. Penn's voice speaking to 
Lizzy Deno. The tones wore low, but they reached my ear. 

" I cannot think you delivered that letter last evening, Lizzy. 
I ought to have received an answer long before this." 

" Not deliver it, ma*am 1 " returned Lizzy, with every sound 
of surprise. " I gave it in to the young man at the door." 

"Wait a moment, Lizzy: what a hurry you are in I Are 
you sure Mr. Edwin Barley was at home ? " 

" Of course I am not sure," returned Lizzy : and I pictured 
Mrs. Penn to myself at that moment : her cheeks flushing red, 
her eyes flashing fire. 

" You deceitful woman I You told me last night Mr. Edwin 
Barley was at home I " 

" Ma'am, I told you the young man said he was at home. I 
can't stay here a minute longer : if Hill finds me gossiping, 
she'll bo fit to pull my ears for me." 

A slight rustling in the portico. I looked from the window 
and saw Mrs. Penn flying away as speedily as middle-aged^ 
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portly women can fly. Mr. ChandoB came into the room at the 
same time. 

" How is yonr brother, Mr. Chandos ? " 

" Better, I trust, thanjie has been for many years in this life. 
It is over, Anne. He died at twelre last night." 

The words stmck on me as a great shock. Over I Dead ! 

^' He was sensible to the last moment. It was a happy death," 
continued Mr. Chandos, in low, solemn tones. '' Truly may it 
be said that he has ' come out of great tribulation.' Grod receive 
and bless him I " 

I sat down. Mr. Chandos turned over the letters in an 
abstracted sort of manner, but did not really look at them. 
When I thought I might venture to speak, I mentioned Mrs. 
Penn's reproach to Lizzy Dene, and her running off afterwards 
(there was no doubt about it) to Mr. Edwin Barley. 

" Ay, I saw her go," he replied. " The answer she has been 
waiting for were the police, on. their mission to arrest my 
brother George. They may come now. And presently will do 
so," he added, " for I have sent for them." 

" For the police again I What for ? " 

He made no answer. Emily came in, looking as he did, 
rather subdued. She spoke civilly to me: with death in a 
house people keep down their temper. Mr. Chandos rang the 
bell for breakfast, and then we all stood at the window. 

" Where's Dr. Laken ? " asked Emily. 

" Gone out," replied Mr. Chandos. " He breakfasted early." 

^* How unfortunate it is that I should have arrived just now I " 
she exclaimed, after a pause, during which we were all silent. 
^ The carriages must not go out, I suppose, for the next few 
days." 

" HI doing is sure to bring" its own punishment, Emily," Mr. 
Chandos said to her, jestingly, with a sad smile. ^^ You should 
not have run away." 

*^ We shall have Alfred over after me, I expect. His gastric- 
fever will politely vanish when it is necessary that his wife 
should be looked up. But I am glad that I was here, Harry, 
after all," she added, her voice changing to one of deeper 
feeling, << for it enabled me to see the last of him" 
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^I am glftcl that he wms here," obflenred Mr. Chandos, '^forit 
afforded the opportonity of his reoeiTing oomforts and atiend- 
anoe in his illness that he could not luiTe Lad abroad. Now 
that the dread of his being discoTered'has passed away, I see 
how certainly all things were for the best." 

" He stayed here a long while this time." 

^ He was too ill to leave. We could not urge it. The end 
seemed rapidly and sorely approaching." 

" Do yon call his illness consomption ? " 

** Not the consumption that attacks most people. If ever 
man died of a broken heart, Greorge has done so/' 

^ Did he come home to die ? I mean, knowing that he was 
soon about to die ? " 

^ No. Ho was weak and emaciated when he arrived, worn to 
a shadow ; but ho did not become really ill, dangerously ill, 
until afterwards." 

*' Do the servants know of it ? " she asked, lowering her voice. 
«* Will they bo told of it ? " 

«* Certainly not We hope to keep it private to the end." 

«* But there must bo " 

''Yes, yes," ho hastily interrupted, seeing she would have 
allu(l(^(l to the funeral. "Lakcn manages all that. What a 
bright moniing it is I ** 

Mr. Chandos leaned from the window as' if to turn the con- 
vorsation. Emily, easily swayed, plucked a piece of mignonette. 

" I suppose mamma will come downstairs to-day. Well, it's 
time she did." 

" It is," asserted Mr. Chandos. 

'' For more reasons than one," she tartly added, as a lance- 
shaft at mc. 

Hiekens came in with the urn. Seeing the letters lying 
there untouched, he spoke with the familiarity of a privileged 
servant. 

" The Indian mail is in, sir." 

Mr. Chandos turned quickly to the table. *'I see it is, 
teckens." But I don't think he had seen it until then. 

*^ 1 suppose there's nothing for me from Alfred," said Madame 
de Mellissie, languidly looking round. " I am not anxious to 
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read it if there is : it would only be fall of lamentations and 
scolding. Or from Tom, either ? He never writes to me." 

Mr. Chandos shook his head. '* There's only one from Tom, 
and that is to me." 

^^ But I see another Indian letter," she said, slowly approach- 
ing the table. *^ It has a black seal." 

*^ Not from Thomas. It is in a strange handwriting, and is 
addressed to my mother." 

''Any letters for my lady, sir?" asked Hill, entering the 
room. 

" Two. One of them from India, tell her ; but not from Sir 
Thomas." 

Hill retreated with the letters. Emily placed herself in my 
seat at the head of the tablC) and we began breakfast. It was 
a silent meal for all of us that morning. Mr. Chandos drank 
his coffee quickly, and opened his brother's letter. 

" They were on the eve of action, Emily," he presently said. 
" Just going into it when Thomas wrote this. Some local 
engagement." 

« Is it well over ? " 

^' I hope so. But he closed this letter at once. Here is what 
he says in conclusion : ^ I shall drop this into the post now, and 
if I come out of the turmoil safely, give you a second note to 
say so. That is, if the post should not have gone : if it has, 
you must wait another fortnight.' Where's the evening paper ? " 
added Mr. Chandos, seeking out a newspaper which had come 
with the letters, and opening it. " News of this action, however 
unimportant it was, ought to have come by telegraph." 

He had scarcely said this when Hill came in, speaking and 
looking like one in alarm. I thought of the police ; I fancy 
Mr. Chandos did. 

"Sir — Mr. Harry— my lady wishes you to come to her 
instantly." 

He appeared aroused by the tone — or the looks — and went 
out at once, opening the newspaper as he did so. Madame do 
Mellissie demanded of Hill what he was wanted for. 

"I hardly know, ma'am. Something very sad, I fear, has 
happened." 
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Emily started to her feet *^ Hill, {hat letter neTer eontamed 
had news from India ? — from Sir Thomas ? " 

*^ It has had news of some sort in it, for certain," was Hill's 
rejoinder. *^ My lady gave a scream before she had read three 
lines, and said some confused words about her * darling son 
Thomas.' The fear upon me, ma'am, is, that he has been hurt 
in battle." 

Worse than that I It came npon me with a prevision as I 
thought of the black seal and the strange handwriting. Emily, 
impulsiye in all she did, went running up to the west wing. 
Whilst I waited alone for them to return with some news, good 
or bad, I heard Mrs. Penn come in and accost Lizzy Dene, who 
was rubbing the brasses in the hall. 

« Where is the letter I gave you last night ? " she curtly 
demanded, her tones very sharp. 

*' Why, ma'am, what's the use of asking me ? " returned the 
undaunted Lizzy, after a faint pause.. ^^Mr. Edwin Barley's 
people must know more about that." .... 

" The letter you delivered was not my letter." 

*' Not your letter I " repeated Lizzy Dene, evidently affecting 
the most genuine surprise. ^'I don't know what you mean. 



ma'am." 



*^ The letter you left at Mr. Edwin Barley's, instead of being 
the one I handed to you, was some rubbishing circular of the 
fashions. How dared you do such a thing ? " 

'^ My goodness me ! " exclaimed Lizzy. ^' To think of that I 
But Mrs. Penn, it's not possible." 

<' Don't talk to me about its not being possible I Tou have 
been wilfully careless. I must have my letter produced." 

'* I declare to goodness I don't know where it is, or what has 
become of it, if — as you say, ma'am — it was not the one I gave 
in to the yoimg man," spoke Lizzy, this time with real earnest- 
ness. ^* I had a letter about the fashions in my basket ; but it's 
odd I could make such a mistake." 

" You did make it," Mrs. Penn angrily rejoined. " YHiere is 
the letter now ? " 

" Ma'am, I can't imagine. It must have been spirited away." 

^^ Don't talk nonsense to me about being * spirited away.' If 
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yoVL gave in tlie one for the other, you must still have had my 
letter left in your basket. What did you do with it ? " 

'* If you offered me a thousand pounds to tell, I couldn't," 
"was Lizzy's answer. " Looking upon it as nothing but a letter 
of the fashions, I thought it was of no moment, else I remember 
opening my basket after leaving Mr. Barley's, and seeing there 
was nothing in it. I wondered then what could have gone with 
the fashions. I'm sure, ma'am, I am very sorry." 

Mrs. Penn went upstairs. It was apparently a profitless 
inquiry. Lizzy Dene rubbed away again at her brasses, and 
I waited and waited. The servants began to stand about in 
groups, coming perpetually into the hall; the rumour that 
something was wrong in India had spread to them. By-and-by 
the truth was brought down by Hill, with great tears upon her 
face. Sir Thomas Chandos was dead. 

It was not a false report, as had once come, of his death. Ah, 
no. He had fallen in battle, gallantly leading his men to the 
charge. The Commander-in-Chief in India had written to 
Lady Chandos with his own hand : he said how much her son 
was regretted, and that all the officers who could be spared had 
attended the funeral. A shot had struck him in the breast. 
He had but time to say a few words, and died, his mother's 
name being the last upon his lips. 

Hickens entered the oak-parlour and drew down the white 
blinds. Whilst talking of Sir Thomas he burst into tears. It 
all proved to me how much Thomas Chandos had been liked 
by those about him. 

The breakfast things were taken away ; an hour passed, and 
the morning was growing weary, when Mr. Chandos came down, 
traces of emotion on his face. Alas I he was no longer " Mr." 
but Sir Harry Chandos. 

The first person I heard give him his title was Dr. Laken. 
How strange it was I Had the news arrived only the previous 
morning, the title must have remained in abeyance. Poor, 
banned, dying George had been heir to it by right of birth ; 
but I suppose the law would not have given it to him. Dr. 
Laken called Mr. Chandos " Sir Harry " three or four times in 
the presence of the servants very pointedly. I thought he 
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wanted to impress upon them the fact that no intervening heii 
existed. It was all very strange : those blinds that they bad 
not dared to draw down for Greorge, the grief they had not liked 
to show, the mourning they might have been donbtfnl whether 
to assnme ; all did duty for both brothers now, and might be 
open and legitimate. 

" I think the shadow of death had fallen upon Thomas wben 
he wrote," said Mr. Chandos, in low tones. And Dr. Laken 
echoed the words qucstioningly. 

« The shadow of death ? " 

*' I mean a prevision of it. Throughout bis letter to me a 
vein of sadness runs ; and he concludes it, ' Farewell, Harry; 
Qod bless you ! ' He never so wrote before. You shall read 
the letter, Laken : my mother has it now." 

Lady Chandos had been coming down that day, they said; 
but the news had stopped it, and she would not now be seen 
until the morrow. The morning went on. Two official-looking 
persons came, and wore taken by Dr. Laken to the west wing. 
I gathered that it had something to do with identification, in 
case there should be any doubt afterwards of the death : both 
of them had known George Heneage in the days gone by. 

The blinds were down throughout the house. Every room 
was gloomy. Madame de Mellissie evidently found it so, and 
camo in listlessly to the oak-parlour. She seemed very cross: 
perhaps at seeing her brother there ; but he had only come to 
it a minute before. 

" Harry, I suppose Chandos will be looking up again, and 
taking its part in county gaieties after a while — as it never has 
done yet ? " 

" Yes," he answered ; " after a while." 

" It would not be a bad plan for me to reside here occasion- 
ally as its mistress. Mamma goes back to the old Heneage 
homestead : she always intended to do so, if this crisis came in 
poor George's life, leaving you here to manage the estate for 
Thomas. And now it is yours, to manage for yourself. What 
changes ! " 

"Changes indeed! I ^vish I could be manager for him 
still." 
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"You will want a mistress for it; and I shall be glad to 
escape at times from home. I grow sick and tired of Paris.'* 

" Many thanks, Emily, but the future mistress of Chandos is 
already bespoken." 

Her fair face flushed ; and there was a tart ring in her voice 
when she spoke again. 

" Do you forget that your position is changed ? When you 
gave me that hint last evening, you were, comparatively speak- 
ing, an obscure individual ; now you are Sir Harry Chandos, 
powerful, and a wealthy baronet." 

What he answered, I know not. There was a smile on his 
face as I left the room and strolled outside. The sound of 
approaching footsteps caused me to look down the avenue, and 
the look sent me running in again. Two of the police who 
had been there before were approaching on foot. 

" I have been waiting for them," said Mr. Chandos, quietly. 
I cannot get quite at once into the way of calling him anything 
else. "Emily, will you oblige me by going up to Mrs. 
Chandos, and make some excuse for taking her into the west 
wing at once. Tou can remain here, or go to another room, as 
you like, Anne." 

I went up to my chamber. Madame de Mellissie was already 
passing along the gallery, her arm linked within that of Mrs. 
Chandos. Mrs. Fenn advanced to the well of the staircase and 
saw the police. A glow of triumph overspread her whole face. 

" Sooner here than I thought for 1 " she exclaimed. " You 
will see something now, Anne Hereford." 

They came up the stairs, Mr. Chandos with them. Mrs. 
Penn retreated to the door of the east wing, but she could not 
resist the temptation of standing at it to look. They went 
towards her. 

" Not here," she said, waving her hand in the direction of 
the west wing. Th# person for whom your visit is intended 
is there." 

" Pardon me, madam," interposed Mr* Chandos ; " the ^sit 
of these officers is to ycu" 

"To me ! What do you mean? " she asked, after a pause, 
her voice rising to a shriek. 
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are implacable enemiea : all stratagems are fair when the fr 
oovery of criminals, hiding from the law, is in quesfaon. I 
have only done my duty ; I would do it again. Give me into 
custody if yon like, Mr. Chandos. The tables will soon be 
turned.** 

**No, thoy will not be turned in the sense yon would in- 
sinuate, and for that reason I can afford to be geneionB," 
answered Mr. Chandos. '* Had real harm oome of this matter, 
I would have prosecuted you to the utmost rigour of the lit. 
But, as it is beyond your power now, or Mr. Edwin Barley's 
either, to do us harm, you may go from us scot-free. But I 
cannot allow you to remain longer at Chandos. Forgive the 
seeming inhospitality, if I say I would prefer that you shonU 
not wait to partake of another meal in the house. Your things 
shall bo sent after you. Or, if you prefer to gather tbem 
together, these officers will wait whilst you do it, and then 
escort you from my house into that of Mr. Edwin Barley." 

** I will not bo escorted abroad by police-officers," die p«B- 
sionately answered. 

" You poBscss no choice, madam. I have, so far, given yon 
into their charge : and thoy will take care to undertake it." 

A very short time scemod to suffice to put her things 
together, and Mrs. Penn came forth, attended by the two officers. 
In some mood of reekless defiance, or perhaps to conceal herself 
as much as possible from the gaze of the world, she had put on 
the grey cloak and drawn the hood over her head. 

Mr. Chandos recognized her at once, as she had looked that 
night. He could but be a gentleman, and had gone out to the 
hall in courtesy when she came down to depart. The sight of 
her thus startled him for a moment. 

" Ah, I should have known you anywhere, Mrs. Penn. What 
had I or my horse done to you that you should attack us ? " 

She turned and faced him. It really seemed as though she 
believed herself in the right in all the past acts, and felt proud 
to have done so well. All this time, it mudt be remembered, she 
supposed George Heneage was alive in the west wing, and 
would soon be taken from it to a criminal prison. She could 
afford to make concessions now. 
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" It was not you or your horse I attacked intentionally. I 
mistook you for anoliier. For that hrother of yours, Mr, 
Chandos, whose liberty will soon be put beyond jeopardy, and 
his life after it. Tour great likeness to George Heneage, as 
he looked in those old days at Hallam, is unfortunate. For one 
thing, it has caused me to hate you ; when, to speak candidly, 
I think in yourself there is not much to hate. You " — turning 
her flashing eyes on the men — " are seeing me out of the house 
because I have acted my part effectually in it ; a part that Sir 
Eichard Mayne himself would say I was justified in playing ; 
but there is a greater criminal concealed above, for whom a 
warrant is, as I expect, already in force." 

"You are wrong," said Mr. Chandos. "Were the whole 
establishment of Scotland Yard to make their appearance here, 
each with a warrant in his hand, they would scarcely execute 
it. It has been a long, a weary, and a wearing battle : Edwin 
Barley against George Heneage : but God has shown Himself 
on the side of mercy." 

The words puzzled her a little. " Has he escaped ? " she 
fiercely asked. " Has he left the house ? " 

" He has not left it, Mrs. Penn ; he is in the west wing." 

She threw up her head with a glow of triumph, and walked 
rapidly away down the broad walk, the policemen escorting her. 

Standing at the back of the hall in utter amazement, partly 
at seeing Mrs. Penn go forth at all, partly at the object she 
presented in the grey cloak, was Lizzy Dene. "Miss," she 
said to me, as I stood just inside the great dining-room, "I 
should say she must have been the one to frighten Black Knave 
that night." 

" Perhaps she was, Lizzy, Her cloak is grey." 

An impulse came over me that I would ask Lizzy Dene the 
motive of her suspicious conduct in the past. Now that the 
culprit had turned out to be Mrs. Penn, Lizzy Dene must have 
been innocent. Stepping within the large dining-room, I asked 
her there and then. 

"Ah," said she, throwing up her hands, a habit with her 
when annoyed or in pain, " I don't mind telling now. I was 
iu trouble at that time " 

^nne Hereford. ?7 
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^ Wliat do yoQ mean, Lizzy ? " 

^ I hftYd a brother, miss ; as steady, well-meaning a man as 
you'd wish to see," she answered. ** He came into this neigh- 
bourhood in search of work, he and his wife ; and a fine worry 
he has had with her, on and off. She's wild ; if there's a wake 
or a dance within ten miles, she must be off after it : and at 
times she has been seen the worse for drink. Not that yon'd 
think it, to look at her; she's a pretty, neat, jaunty young 
woman ; never a pleasanter than she when she chooses. Well, 
try as he would, he couldn't get work in these parts, except an 
odd job now and again : and you know, miss, when everything 
is going out, and nothing's coming in, it doesn't take long for 
any few pounds that may have been saved in an old stocking, 
to come to an end." 

" That's true enough, Lizzy." 

^' Thein did. And what diould they do when all was gone 
but come to me to help them. I did it. I helped them till I 
was tired, till I could help no longer. She, it was, mostly that 
asked ; he'd never have begged a sixpence from me but when 
driven to it by sheer want. She pestered my very life out, 
coming here continually, and when I told her I had no more 
money to give, and it was of no use asking for it, then she 
prayed for broken viotiudB. Things had got very low with 
them. 'Who's that woman that's always creeping here after 
Lizzy Dene I ' the servants said. ' Who's that man that we see 
her with ! ' they'd say again. And I did not choose to say who. 
Both of them had got very shabby then ; and he, what with the 
lU luck and her conduct, had been seen twice in drink. My 
lady is excessively particular that the servants she has about 
her shall belong to respectable people ; Hill is always on the 
watch ; and what I feared was that I might be turned from my 
place. It was not a pleasant life for me, miss." 

I thought it could not have been. 

« One afternoon — ^the same that the accident occurred to Mr. 
Chandos — ^Tilda had been up to the house, begging as uBoal. 
She vowed, if I would not relieve her with either money at food, 
to do some damage to the family: but I paid no attentidn to 
her, and wouldn't give her anything. After she was gone, I 
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kept thinking over Wliat she liad said — i&at she'd do some 
damage to th^ family — and I got right down frightened, lest 
she should put her threat in force. What if she should fire 
one of the haystacks, or poison the poultry? — all sorts of 
horrors I kept on imagining. I begged some cold meat of the 
cook, inventing a story of a poor sick family, and collected 
some broken bits of bread, with a pinch of tea, and ran out 
with it all in a basket, at tiie dusk hour. They were lodging 
in one of the lanes close by; and when I got there I found 
Tilda had not been in. I couldn't stop ; I gave the things to 
John, and told him he must keep Tilda away or I should lose 
my place ; he promised he'd do what he could, but added that I 
knew as well as he did how little she'd be ruled. In hurrying 
back through the avenue, with my basket, 1 came upon Mr.. 
Chandos lying there ; you were standing by him. Miss, when 
I heard what had happened, as true as that we are here, 1 was 
afraid that she had done it. I went back and taxed her with it ; 
she had come in then, but was sullen, and would not say yes or 
no. I was frightened out of my senses for fear it should come 
out ; and I tried to lay it upon the gipsies. But the next day, 
when her temper came to her, she vowed and protested that 
she'd had nothing to do with it. I thought then it really was 
the gipsies, and wished to bring it home to them. That's the 
whole truth, miss, as I'm here living at this moment." 

" And what were you doing in my room that night, Lizzy ? " 

« What night, miss ? " 

'* When I surprised you, and you appeared so confused. The 
excuse you made was that you were looking for the ghost." 

"And so I was looking for it, miss," she answered : " I was 
doing nothing else. One of the girls had said the ghost was 
abroad that night, and I thought I'd look. Between Tilda and 
the ghost my time was a bad one just then. I'm sure I was 
thankful when she and John left these parts. He has got work 
at the malting in a distant town, and they are doing well. I 
wish l3ie ghost could be got rid of as easily." 

If Lizzy Dene had only known how utterly the poor ghost 
had gone out of the world for ever 1 Woxdd Chandos ever lose 
its belief in it ? 
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^ I hftTe told yon this, miM, beoanae I thought yon seemed 
to Bospect me ; and I didn't deserve it. Pm true to the funilj, 
to the backbone, miss ; and so I always will be. My lady has 
confidence in me ; she has known me a long while." 

The explanation over, Lizzy Dene left me. I crossed the 
hall to enter the oak-parlour just in time to see Hickens op^ 
the front-door to a visitor, and to hear a colloqnj. My hetrt 
seemed to shrink within me at the voice, for it was Mr. Edwin 
Barley's. What could have brought him to the house, boldly 
inquiring for its inmates ? 

It appeared that Mrs. Penn, on her stealthy visit to his house 
that morning, had not seen him. Upon inquiring for Mr. Barley, 
she was told he had gone out betimes, shooting. The informa- 
tion took hor aback. Qo out shooting, when his enemy, for 
whom he had been searching night and day these ten years, was 
close at hand, waiting to be apprehended ! And she forthwith 
accused the footman of not delivering to his master the note 
loft at the honse the previous night, upon which she had the 
ploasuro of hearing that the note was duly delivered to Mr. 
Edwin Barloy, and tumod out to be a circular about the 
fashions. All she could do then was to write a few lines, 
giving him tho information about George Heneage, with a 
charge that it should bo put into Mr. Barley's hands the instant 
ho sot foot in the house. But Mr. Barley did not return to it 
quickly. The birds were shy that day. 

Later, when he was at length going home, his gun in one 
hand and a braco of pheasants in the other, he encountered a 
procession. Turning out at the lodge-gates came Mrs. Penn, 
one policeman walking by her side, another behind ; and, follow- 
ing on, Mrs. Penn's luggage in a truck propelled by a man in 
the Chandos livery. Mr. Edwin Barley naturally stopped; 
although he had not been on good terms with Mrs. Penn for 
some years ; and inquired the meaning of what he saw. 

"You are the only relative I have left in the world, Mr. 
Edwin Barley ; will you, as such, suffer this indignity to be 
put upon me ? " were the first words she spoke. And he, thus 
called upon, turned in his haughty, menacing manner on the 
officers. 
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^ « What is the meaning of this ? Unhand the lady 1 Why 
y are you guarding her in that offensive manner ? " 

'< We have orders, sir, to see the lady safely away from 
■ Chandos." 

" Who gave you the orders ? " 

« Mr. Chandos." 

Mr. Edwin Barley said something about making Mr« Chandoft 
retract his orders before the day was over ; but the men were 
not to be intimidated. 

'* The lady has not been behaving on the square, sir, and we 
thought at first she would be given into custody. But Mr. 
Chandos considered it over ; and said, as she had been able to 
do no great harm, he'd let her go." 

Mr. Edwin Barley looked to Mrs. Penn for an explanation. 
Instead of giving it, she whispered in his ear the information 
about George Heneage. For the first time for years, Mr. Edwin 
Barley's face was moved with powerful emotion. 

" What do you say ? " he asked, in his surprise and bewilder- 
ment. 

" What I say is su£&ciently plain : George Heneage, the 
murderer of your ward, the indirect murderer of your wife, is 
in concealment at Chandos," said Mrs. Penn, rather tragically. 
''The mysteries of that west wing have been cleared to me. 
Anne Hereford penetrated to it yesterday for some purpose of 
her own, and saw him : an emaciated being she described him, 
bearing a striking resemblance to Harry Chandos. Now what 
do. you say to my having entered the house as a detective, Mr. 
Edwin Barley ? And it is for having pursued my investigations 
that Mr. Chandos has turned me forth in this ignominious 
manner." 

Mr. Edwin Barley drew in his lips. She said not a word, be 
it understood, of the illegitimate mode in which she had pursued 
the said investigation. He turned matters rapidly over in his 
mind, and then addressed the policeman. 

" What were you intending to do with this lady ? " 

" Our orders were to see her into your house, sir. Nothing 
more." 

'' My mission in this part of the world is over," interrupted 
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*• My la/ly cannot be seen, sir,'' wis the reply of Hickoia 
" Sli'; JM ]jf:iU:T, I hear ; but she is not yet oQt of her ioom& 
Hir Harry is within." 

** Who do you say is within ? " cried Mr. Edwin Barley, 
pro]m)f]y thinking his ears might deceive him. 

« Sir Harry Cliandos." 

">SVr Harry," repeated Mr. Edwin Barley, wondering donbt- 
leHH w}iether Hickens had lost his senses. ** What do you mean 
by rjallintf ^lim that?" 

'*! call him nothing but what's right, sir. He is Sir 
Harry now, unfortunately : that is nnfortunately for poor Sir 
TlioniaH. News came this morning, sir, that Sir Thomas has 
})nnn killed in battle. Wo have got the honse shut up for 
him." 

Mr. Edwin Barley stepped backwards, and looked at the 
will to blindH, closely drawn behind the windows. The tidings 
took l»im by surprise. Having gone out shooting before the 
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letters and papers were delivered, lie was in ignorance of the 
morning's news. 

" I am sorry to hear it," he said. " It is an additional Wow 
for Lady Chandos ; and she does not need it. Sir Thomas was 
the best of the three sons : I had no grudge against him. But 
Mr. Harry Chandos does not take the title, my man." 

" Oh yes, he does, sir. He is now Sir Harry Chandos." 

" I tell you noy' returned Mr. Edwin Barley, with a grim 
smile. " He is just as much Sir Harry Chandos as I am : it is 
not he who comes into the title. Let it pass, however." 

" Did you want him, sir ? " inquired Hickens, quitting at once 
the controversy, like a well-trained servant. 

" I do. But I would very much have preferred to see Lady 
Chandos first." 

" That is quite out of the question, sir," concluded Hickens, 
as he conducted his visitor to the state drawing-room. 

As will readily be understood, I have to relate things now 
that did not at the time come under my personal knowledge : 
they only reached me later. Mr. Edwin Barley, with those 
two keen policemen posted outside the house and he within it, 
considered George Heneage as certainly his prisoner as though 
he had lain at his feet manacled and fettered. He could not 
resist the temptation of entering the house that contained his 
long-sought enemy. 

Hickenil took his revenge. Betuming with his master to the 
drawing-room, he contrived to let it be known that he main- 
tained his own opinion ; giving the announcement with great 
emphasis : 

« Mr. Edwin Barley, Sir Harry." 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

IN THE WEST WINO. 

Mb. Edwin Bablsy, standing with his hack to the door, wheeled 
round at the words. Sir Harry Chandos waited for him to 
speak, never inviting liim to a seat. 

" Oood-moming, Mr. Chandos." 

*' GkxKl-moming," coldly returned Sir Hairy. " To what am 
I indebted for the honour of this visit ? " 

** I will tell you. One object of it is to demand an explana- 
tion of your treatment of Mrs. Penn. She has brought her 
wrongs to me; her only living relative, as she puts it. I 
suppose, as such, it lies with me to ask it. Mrs. Penn was 
engaged by Lady Chandos ; engaged as a lady ; and you have 
turned her away as a menial, subjecting her to gross indignity." 

Sir Harry stared at the speaker, scarcely crediting his own 
ears. The exceeding impudence of the proceeding, after Mrs. 
Perm's treacherous conduct, was something unique. 

" Tou will obtain no explanation from me, sir ; you can apply 
to Mrs. Perm herself, if you require one. I am disgusted at the 
wickedness, the false deception of the whole affair, and will not 
condescend to recur to it. You are not welcome in this house, 
Mr. Edwin Barley, and I must request you to quit it. I cannot 
conceive how you could have dared to come here." 

" The explanation, sir," persisted Mr. Edwin Barley. "Pine 
words will not enable you to evade it." 

He spoke as though he really required the explanation. Sir 
Harry did not understand, and a few sharp words passed on 
either side. Both were labouring under a mistake. Sir Harry 
assumed that all Mrs. Perm had done in the house had been 
under the express direction of Mr. Edwin Barley. Mr. Edwin 
Barley, on his side, was not aware that she had done anything 
wrong. They were at cross-purposes, and at that angry 
moment did not arrive at an understanding. 

"Treachery?" echoed Mr. Edwin Barley, in answer to a 
word dropped by Sir Hany. "The police will soon be in 
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charge of one, guilty of something worse than ti*eachery. A 
criminal lying under the ban of the law is not far off." 

" You allude to my brother, Mr. Edwin Barley. True. He 
is lying not far off — very near to us." 

The quiet words — ^for Sir Harry's voice had dropped to a 
strange calmness — took Edwin Barley by surprise. In this 
ready avowal, could it be that he i^w reason to doubt that 
Greorge Heneage had already again made his escape ? Drawing 
aside the white blind, he saw one of the police-officers under 
the trees opposite ; the other of course being at the back of the 
house. And it reassured him. Never more could George 
Heneage escape him. 

" Tour brotiier shall not elude me, Mr. Chandos. I swear it. 
I have waited for years — ^for years, Harry Chandos — ^to catch 
him upon English ground. , That he is on it now, I know. I 
know that you have him in hiding : here in the west wing of 
your house. Will you resign him peacefully to the two men I 
have outside ? Bevengeful though you may deem me, I would 
rather spare disturbance to your mother. The fact of his 
apprehension cannot be concealed from her : that is impossible ; 
but I would spare her as far as I can, and I would have wished 
to see her to tell her this. If you do not give him up quietly, 
the police must come in." 

" I think — to save you and the police useless trouble — you 
had better pay a personal visit to my brother," said Sir Harry. 
*^ Tou have rightly said that he has been in hiding in the west 
wing ; he is there still." 

"Your brother! — (Jeorgel" exclaimed Mr. Edwin Barley, 
quite taken aback by the invitation, and suspecting some trick. 

"My brother George," was the quiet answer. "Did you 
think I was speaking of Sir Thomas ? He, poor fellow, is no 
longer in existence." 

" As I hear : and I am sorry for it. Your servant wished to 
assure me that you had succeeded to the honours; he calls 
you *Sir Harry.' I told him better," concluded Mr. Edwin 
Barley, with a cough that said much. 

" I do succeed to them — ^more's the pity. I wish Thomas 
had lived to bear them to a green old age." 
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''Let me adyise yon not to asmme them, at any zate, Mr. 
Harry Chandos : the time has not oome for it, and the world 
might langh at yon. George Chandos, fagitiye-criminal thongh 
he has been, wonld snoceed until proved guilty. Wait your 
time." 

" You are wasting my time," rejoined Sir Harry. " Will you 
pay a visit to the west wing ? " 

*' For what purpose ? You are fooling me ! " 
' *^ I told you the purpose — ^to see my brother George. Ton 
shall see him, on my word of honour." 

The answer was a gesture of assent, and Sir Harry crossed 
the hall to ascend the stairs. Mr. Edwin Barley slowly followed 
him, doubt in his step, defiance in his &ce. That he was 
thoroughly perplexed, is saying little ; but he came to the con- 
clusion as he walked along the gajlery that Grcorge Heneage 
was about to beseech his clemency. His clemency I Hill 
opened the west wing. Seeing a stranger, she would have 
barred it again, but Sir Harry put her aside with calm authority, 
and went straight to one of the rooms. Turning for a moment 
there, he spoke to his visitor. 

" We have not been friends, Mr. Barley ; the one has regarded 
the other as his natural enemy ; still I would not allow even 
you to come in here without a word of warning, lest you should 
be shocked." 

4 

'' Lead on, sir," was the imperative answer. And Sir Harry 
went in without further delay. 

On the bed, laid out in his shroud, sleeping the peaceful 
sleep of death, was the emaciated form of George Heneage 
Chandos. Mr. Edwin Barley gazed at him, and the perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. 

" By HeavenI he has escaped me ! " 

*'He has escaped all the foes of this world," answered Sir 
Harry, lowly and reverently. " You perceive now, Mr. Edwin 
Barley, that were you to bring the whole police force of the 
county here, they would only have the trouble of going back 
for their pains. He is at rest from persecution ; and we are at 
rest from suspense and anxiety." 

<* It has destroyed my life's aim," observed Mr. Edwin Barley. 
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K " And with it your thirst for revenge. When a man pursues 
^mother with the persistent hatred that you have pursued him, 
-^t can be called nothing less than revenge." 
, "Eevengel What do you mean? He did commit the 
murder." 

" His hand was the hand that kiUed Philip Kiiig t Tbttt it 
■was not intentional murder. He never knew exactijr— iat * the 
time or since — how he fired the gun, except that hife elhow 
caught against the branch of a tree when the gun was cocked. 
Some movement of his own undoubtedly caused it; he knew 
that ; but not a wilful one. He asserted this with his dying 
I lips before taking the Sacrament." 

" WiKul or not wilful, he murdered Philip King," insisted 
Mr. Edwin Barley. 

'* And has paid for it. The banned life he has been obliged 
to live since was surely an expiation. His punishment was 
greater than he could bear ; it was prol(mged and prolonged, 
and his heart broke." 

Mr. Edwin Barley had his eyes fixed on the dead face, 
possibly tracing the likeness to the handsome young man of 
nine or ten years ago. 

" Of other crime towards you he was innocent," pursued Sir 
Harry. "He never injured you or yours; there might have 
been folly in his heart in the heyday of his youth and spirits ; 
there was no sin. You have been unreasonably vindictive." 

" I say NO," returned Mr. Edwin Barley, striving to suppress 
an emotion that was rising and would not be suppressed. 
"Had I ever injured George Heneage, that he should come 
into my home and make it desolate ? What had my wife or 
my ward done to him that he should take their lives? He 
killed both of them : the one deliberately, the other indirectly, 
for her death arose out of the trouble. Charlotte Delves — ^Mrs» 
Penn now, of whom you complain — lost her only relative, 
myself excepted, when she lost Philip Eing. And for me ? I 
was left in that same desolate home, bereft of all I cared for, 
left to go through life alone. Few men have loved a wife as I 
loved mine : she was my one little ewe-Iamb, Harry Chandos, 
Vindictive 1 Think of my wrongs." 
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Lookmg there at each other, the dead face lying between 
them, it might be that both felt there was much to forgive. 
Certainly Harry ChandoB had never nntil that moment reaHzed 
the miflezy it had bronght to Edwin Barley. 

" I see ; we have all alike suffered. But he who caused the 
suffering is beyond reproach now." 

<* As things have turned out, the game is yours, Sir Harry," 
said Mr. Edwin Barley, who was too much a man of the world 
to persist in denying him the title, now that he found it was 
his beyond dispute. "For my actions I am accountable to 
none ; and were the time to come over again, I should do as I 
have done." 

He turned to quit the room as he spoke, and Mr. Chandos 
followed him downstairs. A word exchanged at their foot 
caused Mr. Barley to inquire what it was Mrs. Penn had done : 
and then Sir Harry gave him the fall particulars, with the 
additional information that she was assumed to have been 
acting for him, Edwin Barley. 

" She was not," said Mr. Barley, shortly. "I knew nothing 
of this. Placed in the house by me, Sir Harry? She placed 
herself in the house, as I conclude ; certainly I did not place 
her there." 

" You have met her in secret in the grounds." 

*^ I have met her accidentally, not secretly. Twice, I think ; 
or three times ; I am not sure. She chose to repeat things to 
me ; I did not ask for them. Not that they were of any value 
— as the unmolested retirement of GJeorge Heneage here proves." 

He had been gradually moving to the hall-door. Sir Harry 
put a sudden question to him, quite upon impulse, as he told 
me afterwards, just as the thought occurred to him. 

" Has your wife's will ever been found ? " 

"What is that to you?" asked Mr. Edwin Barley, turning 
to face him. 

" Little indeed. I am sorry to have mentioned it : it was 
not with any wish to add to the discomforts of the day. As I 
have done so, I will ask you to remember that there are others 
in the world as capable of error, not to say crime, as was poor 
(}eorge Heneage." 
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" Do you insinuate that I suppressed the will ? " demanded 
Mr. Edwin Barley. 

*< No. The will could not disappear without hands ; but I 
should be sorry to give the very faintest opinion as to whose 
hands they were that took it. With your large fortune, it 
seems next door to an impossibility that you could have sup- 
pressed it : on the other hand, you alone derived benefit from 
its loss. The thing is a puzzle to me, Mr. Edwin Barley." p 

'< But that you seem to speak honestly in saying so, without 
sinister insinuation, I would knock you down, Sir Harry 
Chandos," was Edwin Barley's answer. 

<< I insinuate nothing ; and I say neither more nor less than 
I have said. It was a paltry sum to run a risk for, whoever 
might have been guilty of the abstraction. Not only that : no 
blessing — or luck, as the world would call it — ever yet attended 
one who robbed the orphan." 

" You would wish me to make a merit of generosity, and offer 
Miss Hereford a present of the money," said Mr. Edwin Barley, 
a ring of mockery in his tones. 

"By no means," hastily replied Sir Harry. "Miss Here- 
ford's future position in life will preclude her feeling the want 
of it. You informed m^ the last time I had the honour of 
speaking to you, that you were Miss Hereford's only relative : 
as such,, allow me to acquaint you with the fact that she is to 
be my wife." 

" I expected it would end in that," was Mr. Edwin Barley's 
answer. " And I tell you honestly that I would have removed 
her from here in time to prevent it, had it been in my power. 
I liked the child ; my wife loved her ; and I had rather she 
married any one in the world than a Chandos. It is too late 
now." 

" Quite too late. Although I am a Chandos, I shall hope to 
make her happy, Mr. Edwin Barley. I will do my best to 
accomplish it." 

Hickens went into the hall at that juncture and the colloquy 
came to a close. Mr. Edwin Barley moved rapidly to the door, 
whidi Hickens opened, and went away with a quick step. 

** I have no further orders,** he said to the policeman who 
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was standing watching the back of the house and part of the 
aTenue. ^ The prisoner has escaped." 

** Escaped, sirt It mnst have been before we came on then. 
Shall we search for him ? '' 

'< No. He is gone where search wonid not reach him.'' 

Mr. Edwin Barley strode on with the last words. The man, 
somewhat mystified, stared after him, and then crossed the lawn 
to giye notice to his fellow that their mission to Chandos seemed 
to be oTer . -- ' 

'< Le diable n'est pas si noir que Ton dit," ^niuFfiie idiomatic 
saying in France. We have it also in English, ^s^lEhe world of 
coorise knows ; but it sounds better, that is, less wrong, to give 
it in the former language. We girls at school there said it 
often ; had one of us ventured on the English sentence at Miss 
Fenton's, that lady's eyes would have grown round with 
horror. 

It might be applied to Mr. Edwin Barley. Looking back 
dispassionately, bringing reason to bear on the retrospect, I 
cotdd not trace one single act or word in him that would justify 
me in having thought him so bad a man. Taking the colouring 
from my first view of him, when his dark and certainly ugly 
face peeped out from the avenue at.Hallam, frightening me 
terribly ; and from the dreadful events that followed, in which 
my childish imagination mixed him up as the worst actor in 
them, this prejudice had lived and grown in my mind. He had 
really done nothing to merit it. There was the abstracted will, 
but it was not proved that he had taken it ; probably he had 
not done so. I had been too young to realize the terrible blow 
brought upon him through Greorge Heneage. And, as we 
learned later, the vindictive feeling with which he had pursued 
him all through these years had its rise in self-defence, as well 
as in a desire to inflict punishment. The semi-doubt cast, or 
to himself seeming to be cast, on Mr. Edwm Barley at the time, 
in the remarks that he had been the only one to profit, and 
that largely, by Philip King's death, had rankled in his mind, 
implanting there a burning anxiety, apart from other considera- 
tions, to bring to light the real criminal. For his own part, he 
had never for a moment doubted that it had been intentional, 
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deliberate murder. And I have grown to think that the ex- 
aggeration he imparted to Philip King's dying words arose 
unwittingly in the confusion of the n\oment ; and that he was 
unconscious that he did so exaggerate. A passive listener hears 
words more clearly than an actor. 

Mr. Edwin Barley went home after quitting Chandos. Seated 
there, her things off, and a luncheon-tray before her, with no 
trace of her luggage to be seen, was Charlotte Delves — Mrs. 
Penn of late years. Was she intending to take up her present 
quarters at his house ? The question mentally occurred to Mr. 
Edwin Barley, and it did not tend to his gratification. Not if 
he knew it ; he had not been upon cordial terms with Charlotte 
Delves for years ; and what he had now heard of her line of 
conduct at Chandos vexed him. 

There must be a word or two of retrospect. Shortly after 
Selina's death, Mr. Edwin Barley went abroad. Not a place on 
the European continent but he visited, one feverish object alone 
swaying him — ^the discovery of George Heneage. The detective 
police were at work in England with the same view : all in vain. 
At the end of three years he returned home ; and almost close 
Upon it there occurred some rupture between him and Charlotte 
Delves, who had remained at Hallam all that time as the house's 
mistress. People thought she cherished visions of becoming 
its master's wife; if so, she was lamentably mistaken. Mr. 
Edwin Barley was wedded to Selina and her memory ; he had 
no intention whatever of exalting another to her place. 
Whether Charlotte found out this in too sudden a manner ; 
whether the cause was totally unconnected with this, certain it 
was that a rupture occurred ; and Charlotte resigned the house- 
keeping, and left the house. She took the same sort of service 
with an old man, a connection also, of the name of Penn. He 
had married late in life, and had a young daughter, Lottie, who 
had been named after Charlotte Delves. Very much to the 
world's surprise — ^her little world — ^it was soon annoimced that 
Charlotte Delves wa& going to marry him. Mr. Edwin Barley, 
hearing of it, wrote to tell her what he thought of it in his own 
outspoken carelessness : ^ Old Penn was quite a cripple, and 
three parts an idiot since he had fallen into his dotage. She 
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would be better without him than with him, and wonld only 
make herself a laughing-stock if she married him." The 
gratoitoiui adyice did not tend to heal the breach. Charlotte 
Delves did marrj Ur. Peim, and very shortly afterwards was 
called npon to bury him. The yonng girl, Lottie, by whom 
her stepmother seemed to have acted a good part, died within 
a year ; and Mrs. Penn, left with a slender income, chose to go 
out in the world again. She became companion to a lady, and 
the years passed on. 

Time softens most things. Mrs. Penn grew to forget her 
fleeting marriage and with it the episodes of her middle life ; 
and went back to her old likings and prejudices. Her heart's 
allegiance to Edwin Barley returned ; she was of his kin, and 
the wrongs inflicted by George Heneage, temporarily forgotten, 
resumed their sway within her. Whilst she was at Marden 
(trayelling about from place to place with Mrs. Howard) some 
accidental occurrence caused her to suspect that Greorge 
Heneage, instead of being abroad, was in concealment in 
England, and within a drive of Chandos. She at once wrote 
news of this to Mr. Edwin Barley, with whom she had held no 
communication since the advent of that letter of his at her 
marriage. It caused him to remove himself, and four or five of 
his household, to the vicinity of Chandos. There he took up 
his abode, and spent his time watching the house and the move- 
ments of Mr. Chandos, in the hope of gaining some clue to the 
retreat of George Heneage. With the exception of this watch- 
ing, which caused him to stroll at unorthodox hours into the 
groves and private paths, to peer in at windows by night, his 
conduct was inoffensive. Mrs. Penn, on her side, seized the 
opportunity afforded by Mrs. Freeman's illness (it was as 
though fortune .favoured her), and got into Chandos. My 
presence in it might have been a serious check to her, only that 
I did not recognize her. She did not recognize me in the first 
interview ; not until the day when I sent in my name at Mrs. 
Marden's. Of course Mrs. Penn's object after that was to X^eep 
me in ignorance of her identity. She had really been to NuUe 
for a week or two ; it was in the autumn I first went there ; had 
seen me at church with the school, and so tried to persuade 
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me it was there I had seen her. Much as she wanted me away 
from Chandos for the furtherance of her own ends, cruel as 
were the means she tried to effect it, she had, strange to say, 
taken a liking for me ; and in her dislike to Mr. Chandos had 
cared little what wild untruths she told me of him, hoping to 
separate us effectually. 

Of her effecting an entrance into Chandos as companion, 
Edwin Barley knew nothing. After she had settled there she 
looked out for him, and waylaid him in the groimds. Whilst 
Mr. Edwin Barley had been ignorant of her life and doings for 
some years, there was no doubt that she had contrived to keep 
herself acquainted with his, including his removal to the gates 
of Chandos* In this interview with him, which I had partially 
overheard — and I now think it was the first she held with him 
— she told him what her object was : that of finding out all 
that could be found out about Greorge Heneage. With the 
change in Mrs. Penn's person and the remarkable change in 
her hair, Mr. Edwin Barley had some difficulty in believing it 
to be Charlotte Delves. The hair was an unhappy calamity. 
Mrs. Penn, beguiled by fashion and confidential advertisements 
into wishing to turn her light flaxen hair to golden, had experi- 
mented upon it : the result was not gold, but a glowing, per- 
manent scarlet. She told him she was watching at Chandos 
for his sake. Mr. Edwin Barley, an implacable man when once 
offended, was cool to her, declining, in a sense, to accept her 
services. If she made discoveries that could assist in the track- 
ing of George Heneage, well and good ; she might bring them 
to him : and so the interview ended. 

Mrs. Penn might have made a discovery to some purpose but 
for two things. The one was that she was really a coward, and 
believed the ghost haunting the Pine Walk to be a ghost : the 
other that she took up a theory of her own in regard to the 
west wing. She assumed that Lady Chandos had become mad ; 
to this she set down all the mystery enacted in it ; and this 
view she imparted to Mr. Edwin Barley. He neither asked 
her to bring tales to him, nor encouraged her to do it ; if she 
worked, she worked of her own accord ; and his doors remained 
closed to her. At least, Mrs. Penn did not choose to try 
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^'Iiarlotte wont into a terrible paaaion. J'mdanoe was for- 
gott^.-n ; and Mr. Edwin Barley was doomed to listen to the 
wild ravings of an angry woman. Beproach for the past, for 
thingH that she had deemed wrongs in the bygone years, came 
out all the more freely for having been pent «p within her so 
long. She contrasted her conduct with his : her eyer anxious 
solicitude for his interests ; his neglect and omel non-xeoognition 
of tliem. As the most forcible means of impressing his in' 
gratitude npon him, she recapitulated the benefits sho hiid 
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■rWToUgiit one by one ; talking fast and furiously. Mr. Edwin 
svBarley, a cool man under petty grievances, listened in silence : 
■irhe had said his say, said it with stinging coldness, and it was 
_i over. Feeling very much inclined to stop his ears was he, 
23 when something further said by her caused him to open them, 
^ as ears had never perhaps been opened yet. Charlotte had 
^ overshot her mark in her reckless rage ; and was scarcely aware 
^ that she had done so imtil Mr. Edwin Barley, his face and eyes 
^ blazing, seized her wrists. 

^ She had gone too far to retract, and she brazened out her 

j> avowal, making a merit of it, rather than taking the shame of it. 

It was she who had stolen Mrs. Edwin Barley's will. She, 

p Charlotte Delves. She had taken it as a duty — in her regard 

for his, Edwin Barley's interests. Who was the child, Anne 

Hereford, that she should inherit what of right belonged to him ? 

When she had appeared to find the keys in the china basket 

on the mantel-shelf, it was she who had put them there ready 

to be foimd. 

There ensued no reproach from Mr. Barley's lips. At first 
she thought he was going to strike her, staring at her with his 
white and working face ; but the moments passed and he over- 
came his emotion. Perhaps he feared he might be tempted to 
strike her if he spoke. It seemed as if a blow had Mien on 
him — as if the depth of feeling aroused by her confession were, 
not so much wrath, as a sense of awful injury to himself that 
could never be repaired. 

" What became of the will ? " was the only question he put 
when the silence was growing ominous to her ears. 

" I burnt it. It was done for you. Throughout my life I 
have had regard only to the interests of the Barleys. And this 
is my recompense— reproach and base ingratitude!" 

He quitted the room without speaking another word. This 
was the worst blow Mr. Edwin Barley had yet received. Ho 
knew that the disappearance of the will had been set down by 
some people to his own hands. Why, had not Sir Harry 
Chandos hinted as much, only an hour ago ? He had treated 
the past insinuations with contempt, always insisting that there 
had been no will to abstract— for he fully believed M& wife had 
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herself repented of the testament and destrbyecL it He Imei 
how capriciooa Selina was ; noTer keepmg in the same mind 
two days together. And now he bad to hear that the world 
was right and he wrong: the will kad been abstracted. Itdid 
not tend to soothe him, to be told that it was taken oat ol 
regard to him and his own interests. 

Altogether he deemed it well to cnt abort bis interview wiA 
Hr8.Penn. That lady,finding that the house intended to show 
itself inexorably inhospitable, put her bonnet on and went forih 
to the railway-station of her own accord, her Inggage following 
her. Whether she should annoy Mr. Edwin Barley by simdry 
letters of reproach, one of the reprocusbea being that he hi 
never cared for any living being bat his doll of a wife ; or 
whether she should wash her hands of him altogether, and tieit 
him henceforth with silent contempt, she bad not determined 
in her mind. She inclined to the letters. Taking her seat in 
a first-class carriage, she would have leisure to think of it and 
decide on her journey to London* 



CHAPTEB XXX. 

THS LAST FBIOHT OF ALL. 



1 SAW none of them all the afternoon. After the departure of 
Mr. Edwin Barley, Sir Harry Chandos went out with Dr. Laken. 
Mrs. Chandos and Madame de Mellissie were in the east wing, 
and, I fancied, Lady Chandos with them. Emily bad offered 
to take Mrs. Fenn's place for a short time, so far as sitting 
with Mrs. Chandos went ; it was one of the best^natured things 
I had known her do. 

It seemed to me ominous, suffering me to sit there all the 
afternoon alone, no companion but myself and the oak-parlour, 
and with death in the house! The few words dropped by 
Emily to her brother about his changed position were beating 
their sad refrain on my brain. His position was indeed 
changed: and I was only a poor governess, although I might 
be a descendant of the Eeppe-^Carews. I quite thought that the 
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neglect now cast upon me was an earnest that the family at 
least would not countenance my entrance into it. Well, I 
would do what was right, and gave him back his fealty: I 
could only act honourably, though my heart broke over the 
separation that might ensue. 

It was quite dusk when Mr. Chandos came back — ^the old 
name will slip out. Dr. Laken went upstairs at once; he 
turned into the oak-parlour. 

<< Alone in the dark, Anne ? " he said, drawing up the blind 
a few inches. 

It gave a little more light, and I could see his features. He 
looked preoccupied ; but I thought the occasion had come to 
speak and ought to be seized upon. 

What should I say ? How frame the words necessary for my 
task? With my hands and lips trembling, brain and heart 
alike beating, I was about to speak incoherently, when some 
one came into the room. 

Emily, as I thought at first ; but when she came nearer the 
window I saw that it was Mrs. Chandos. Being left alone for 
an instant, she had taken the opportunity to come in search of 
Sir Harry. 

*<I haye not seen you since the Indian mail came in this 
morning," she said to him. ** Why haye you not been near me ? " 

*' The day has been a busy one for me," he answered, speak- 
ing with the gentleness that one uses to a child. ''Many 
things haye had to be seen to." 

'' It is sad news." 

'' Very." And the pain in his yoice no one could mistake. 
" Thomas would haye come home now." 

'' Instead of that, we shall neyer see him again ; and you, 
they tell me, are Sir Harry Chandos. Who would haye thought 
once that you would oyer inherit the title 1 " 

"Strange changes take place," was his reply, spoken 
altogether in a different tone, as if he did not care to encourage 
in her any reminiscence of the past. 

''It is so singular that they should both die together. At 
least, die to us. That when we were mourning for the one, 
QQW9 sl^ould arnye of the defitb pf the other," 
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** Very singular. Bat it enables as to moom openly, EtheL" 

<* Shall you live at Chandos ? " she resumed, after a paused 

« Certainly." 

**But mamma says she shall leave it and take me." She 
sometimes called Lady Ohandos mother. *^ Would you stay on 
alone?" 

<*I shall not be alone for long." 

She looked at him questioningly. I could see her lovely 
blue eyes raised to his in the dim light. 

"Perhaps you will be marrying, Harry?" 

" Yes. In a short time." 

The faint pink on her delicate cheeks deepened to crimson. 
Gould it be that she had ever suffered the old hopes to arise 
should certain contingencies occur ? Surely not ! And yet — 
poor thing I — her intellect was not quite as ours is. 

" Have you fixed upon your wife ? " she inquired, drawing a 
deep breath. 

" I have asked this young lady to be my wife." 

He indicated me, standing as I did back against the window. 
Mrs. Chandos looked at me, her bright colour varying. The 
same thought evidently crossed her that I had thought might 
cross them — my unfitness in point of rank. She spoke to him 
proudly and coldly. 

" Your wife will be Lady Chandos now, you must remember." 

•« I do not forget it, Ethel." 

She sighed imperceptibly, and turned to the door. He went 
to open it for her. 

" Emily and mamma have gone to the west wing. I should 
not like to go there : I never saw any one dead. I was almost 
a&aid to come down the stairs, and now I am afraid to go up 
them." 

" Do you wish to go up ? " asked Sir Harry. 

" Yes. I wish to be in my own rooms." 

He held out his arm to her, and she took it. I stayed alone, 
wishing the explanation had been made before he went away. 
But ere the lapse of a minute Mrs. Chandos was in the east 
wing, and he back in the room with me. 

" Would you please let me speak to you a moment," I said— 
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r for he bad only retnmed to take up a small parcel left on the 
K table : and he came up to me, patting it down again. 

Bnt I could not speak. No, I could not. Now that the 
moment was come, every word went out of my mind, power of 
utterance from my mouth. He stood looking at me — at my 
evident agitation and whitening lips. 

'' It is only right that I should speak ; I have been waiting 
all the afternoon to do so, Mr. Chandos — I beg your pardon ; I 
mean Sir Harry," I brought out at last, and the very faxii of 
speaking gave me courage. " I wish — I wish — - — " 

"Why, Anne, what is the matter?" he asked, for I had 
stopped momentarily in agitation. " What is it that you wish ? " 

"To tell you that I quite absolve you from anything you 
have said to me : " and the shame I felt at having betrayed 
emotion brought to me a sudden and satisfactory coldness of 
manner. "Please not to think any more about me. It is not 
your fault, and I shall not think it is. Let it all be forgotten." 

A perception of my meaning flashed upon him, badly though 
I had expressed it. He looked at me steadily. 

" Do you mean, not think further of making you my wife ? " 

" Yes." 

" Very well. But now will you tell me why you say this ? " 

I hesitated. I think I was becoming agitated again: all 
because I knew I was getting through my task so stupidly. 

" Circumstances have altered with you." 

" Well, yes, in a measure. I am a trifle richer ; and my wife 
— as Ethel remarked just now — ^will be Lady instead of Mrs. 
Chandos. Why should you object to that ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Chandos, you know. It is not I who would object ; 
but your family. And — perhaps — yourself." 

" Anne, I vow I have a great mind to punish you for that 
last word. You silly child ! " he continued, putting his arms 
round my waist and holding me close before him. " But that 
it would punish me as well, as you, I wouldn't speak to you for 
three days : I would let you think I took you at your word " 

" Please don't joke. Don't laugh at me." 

" I suppose you think that under the ' altered circumstances,' 
(K» yon c^U tbejp, I ought to y^»ew xnj yowp. Ancli 
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way, I don't know that I ever did make yon a formal offer ; 
one that yon oonld nse against me in a snit of breacli of promise. 
Miss Hereford^ I lay my heart and hand at your disposal. 
Will yon condescend to be the fatnre Lady Chandos ? " 

Partly from vexation, partly from a tnmnlt of bliss, I gave 
no answer. Sir Hany took one for himself. 

With my fftce burning — ^with my heart thrilling as if touched 
with the strains of some delightful melody, I ran upstairs, 
barely in time to change my dress for dinner, and nearly ran 
against Lady Chandos, who was coming out of the east wing. 

" There are twin genii, who, strong and mighty, 

Under their guidance mankind retain ; 
And the name of the lovely one is Pleaanre, 

And the name of the loathly one is Pain. 
Never divided, where one can enter 

Ever the other comes close behind ; 
And he who in pleasure his thoughts would centre, 

Surely pain in the search shall find." 

The good old words (and I don't at this present moment 
recollect whose they are) came forcibly to my mind in their 
impressiye truth. The sight of Lady Chandos changed my 
pleasure to pain : for I had had no assurance from him that she 
would approve of what he had been doing. Hastening into my 
bedroom, I stood at the open door until she should pass : it 
would not do to shut it in her face, as though I had not seen 
her. 

But. instead of passing, she turned to me. While my head 
was bowed in silent salutation, she halted, and put her hand 
upon my shoulder, causing my face to meet hers. With the 
consciousness of whose it had just met, and very closely, with 
the consciousness of feeling like a miserable interloper who 
was to be exalted into the place of her predecessor against her 
will, no wonder I trembled and bent my shrinking face. 

" And so you are to be my daughter-in-law ? " 

The words were not spoken in pride, but in gentle kindness. 

I looked up and saw love in her eyes ; and she might see the 
gratitude that shone in mine. ^ 

*' Harry told me last night in the midst of our great sadness ; 
after you had been into our poor George's room, My dear, I 
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wt have heard a great deal of you since I have been npstairs in 
rw confinement, and I feel snre yon will make him a good wife." 
^ In my revulsion of feeling I clasped her hands in mine, 
^ thanking her — oh, so earnestly. " There is only one thing," I 
- said, the tears running down my flEice. 

« What is that ? " 

<' I am not good enough for him. And oh, Lady Chandos, I 
was so afiraid you would not think me so. I have been a 
governess, you know. I would, have given him up, I have just 
told him so, now he is Sir Harry Chandos." 

She smiled a little. '' One objection arose to me when he 
first spoke — that you were the niece of Mrs. Edi^n Barley. 
But I have grown to-day to think it may be well to overcome 
the prejudice. Do you know what Harry says ? " 

I only shook my head. 

"He says, as Mrs. Edwin Barley brought (I must speak 
freely) a curse into our house, you may be destined to bring to 
it a blessing as the recompense. My dear child, I think it will 
be so." 

She inclined her head, and gave me a fervent kiss. I could 
have knelt to receive it. I pressed her hand as if I could never 
let it go. I watched her along the gallery to the west wing 
amid my blinding tears. I could hardly help lifting my voice 
in thanks to Heaven for its great love to me. Hill came up 
the stairs and broke the charm. 

" Why, Miss Hereford, you have no light," she said ; and 
indeed my chamber was in darkness. " Allow me to light the 
branches, miss." 

By the unusual attention — a solitary candle would have been 
good enough for me before— by the sound of her voice as she 
offered it, I saw she had heard the news. I could not help 
putting my hand into hers as she turned roimd from the lighted 
branches. 

" Hill, I hope you will forget that I used to vex you about 
that west wing. I did not know what it was, you see. But 
oh, if you had only told me I I would have been so true to 
you all." 

Old Hill put b§r Qm^h down, that eb^ might have her 
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other liAnd at liberty ; and ahe laid it npon mine, makiiigiti 
prisoner. 

" Mi88, it is I who have got to ask pardon of yon for my ill- 
temper. We were all living in so much dread, that a stranger 
in the honse brought nothing but extra fear and trouble to it 
But I liked you through it all ; I liked your &ce that morning 
years ago on the Nulle steamer at London Bridge. It is the 
same nice face still. And, Miss Hereford, I am not sonyto 
hear that you are to be for good at Ohandos." 

" We shall be friends, Hill." 

'<I hope so, miss. I shan't be here ; I go with my lady." 

She went away with her candle. It gave me a shy feeling to 
think the news should be known to the honsehold. But I soon 
found it was not known. Hill, the confidential attendant, it 
may be said friend, was made acquainted with all things, bat 
she did not carry them to the servants under her. 

Emily and Dr. Laken dined with ns in the oak-parlonr. 
Lady and Mrs. Chandos dined in the east wing. Except that 
a subilued air perraded all, even to the tones of our voices and 
the sorvants' troad, the meal and evening were just as usual. 

"Why did you never tell me you were a Keppe-Carew?" 
Emily suddenly asked me when we were alone together. 

" But I am not a Koppe-Carew." 

" Nonsense. Your mother was : it*s all the same." 

" As a governess, I did not care to say much about my 
family." 

" You were a little idiot, Anne. The Keppe-Carews are as 
good as we are — better, some might say ; and so I suppose I 
must reconcile myself to the idea of your becoming my brother's 
wife." 

" Oh, Madame de Mellissie, if you only could ! " 

" And forget that you were once a governess. Well, child, I 
never disliked you ; and there's the truth. It won't seem right, 
though, for you to take precedence of us all— as you will when 
you are Sir Harry's wife." 

" I never will ; indeed I never will." 

She laughed. At my being so eimple-punded, sh^ told Dr. 
Laken, who then cam^ ia« 
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It was chilly that night ; and when T went to my room at 
bedtime, I found a fire blazing in the grate — by Hill's orders, 
I was sure. Ah me, with all my natural propensity to be 
simple-minded, my earnest wish to remain so for ever, I did 
feel a glow of pride at being tacitly recognized as the future 
mistress of Chandos. 

Over this fire — a bright, beautiful fire, as befitted a dull 
house — I sat late, reading, musing, half dreaming. The clock 
struck twelve, and still I sat on. 

For half-an-hour, or so. It was so delightful to realize my 
happiness; and I was in no mood for sleep. But of course 
sleep had to be prepared for, and I took my feet from the 
fender, wondering what sort of a night it was. There had been 
indications of frost in the evening, and I drew the heavy 
window-curtains back to take a view outside. <'No fear of 
seeing a ghost now," I too boastfully whispered. 

I thought I should have fainted ; I nearly dropped on the 
floor with startled alarm. Not at a ghost : there was none to 
be seen; but at something that in that startling moment 
seemed to me far worse. 

Emerging from its progress up the avenue, at a snail's pace, 
as if it cared not to alarm sleepers with its echoes — advancing, 
as it seemed, upon me — came a great, black, dismal thing, 
speaking of the dead. A hearse. A hearse without its plumes, 
driven by a man in a long black cloak. 

For a moment I believed I saw a phantom. I rubbed my 
eyes, and looked, and rubbed again, doubting what spectral 
vision was obscuring them. But no, it was too real, too 
palpable. On it came, on and on ; turned round, and halted 
before the entrance-door. 

I sat down to hold my beating heart. Surely never were 
enacted night alarms like those I had encountered at Chandos. 
Ajid, whilst I sat, muffled sounds as of measured footsteps bear- 
ing a burden, smote upon my ear from the corridor. 

I listened till they had passed my door, and then silently 
drew it an inch open. Do not attribute it to an unjustifiable 
curiosity : I declare that I was impelled to it by fear. Strange 
though the assertion may seem, it is true ; the real cause of all 
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this did not ooonr to me. Had I been so abfiorbed in my om 
happinees m to forget all else ? — or had I grown stnpid? I 
know not — only that it was as I saj. 

They had gained the head of the stairs, and were stopping 
there, apparently hesitating how best to get down. Four d 
them besides Sir Harry Chandos, and they bore a coffin on 
their shoulders covered with blaok cloth — ^Dr. Laken, Hickens, 
and two men who looked like carpenters. So I that was it!- 
the unhappy George Heneage was being removed by night!- 
and the stairs of the west wing, as I knew later, were too narrow 
for the burden. 

I could not see, for the hearse was right nndemeath my 
window, but I heard the sounds as they put in the coffin, after 
they had got it safely down. And then the great black thing 
drove away again, with its slow and covert steps, some of them 
following it. It was going to the railway-station. 

Sir Harry and Dr. Laken were away for two or three days. 
The funeral had taken place from the doctor's house. There 
was no real reason why he might not have been buried from 
Chandos, except that it would have created so much noise, and 
put the place up in arms. 

And so ended the life and history of the ill-fated George 
Honoago Chandos. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

AT CHANDOS. 



Once more there was light in the gloomy house of Chandos. 
The blinds were drawn up ; the sunlight was allowed to shine 
in. He who had been the destroyer of its tranquillity and its 
fair name — through whom, and for whom, they had lived in 
dread for so many years, having, as Mrs. Penn aptly expressed 
it, a sword hanging over their heads, which might fall at any 
minute — he, the erring man, was laid to rest ; and had left rest 
for them. With him, the fear and the dread were gone — almost 
the disgrace ; there wi^9 np further iieed of 8e<?r^Qy, of retire 
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° fiient, of ghosts, of sleep-walking ; there was no longer dread 
* of a night invasion by the police. Ghandos could hold up its 

head now in the face of day. 
K' The deep mourning was supposed, by all save a few, to be 
I worn for Sir Thomas Chandos. When Mrs. Ghandos appeared 
I in her widow's garb, people at first treated it as one of her 
i eccentricities, but the ^th became known in time. They put 
I me into mourning also ; and it was done in this way. 
I " Would you not like to wear it ? " Sir Harry said to me the 
f day he came home. " I think, as you are in the house, one of 
us, it might be well ; also as my fature wife. What do you 
say, Anne ? Would you object to it ? " 

''Indeed I would not object: I should like to wear it. I 

will order " And there the state of the case occurred to 

me, and I sat down in consternation. 

I had not a shilling in the world. I had no money, either 
for mourning or for my wedding clothes. The exceeding in- 
congruity of this order of affairs with my position as the future 
Lady Ghandos, struck on me with shame and dismay. What 
would they all think of me ? What reflections of meanness 
might even the servants not cast upon me ? Tears of mortifica- 
tion filled my eyes. 

« What's the matter, Anne ? " 
" I have no money." 

Sir Harry laughed. " Don't cry over that, my darling. You 
will have so much soon, you won't know what to do with it. 
Tell my mother of your dilemma." 

I did not tell her. Perhaps he did. In the afternoon Hill 
came to my room with Lady Ghandos's dressmaker ; and in two 
days my mourning had come home. 

The first visitor we had at the house — and he arrived the day 
I put my mourning on — was Monsieur de Mellissie, looking 
very ill. Of course he had come after his wife, having started 
the instant he was able to travel. A somewhat stormy inter- 
view ensued between them ; but she spoke as one accustomed to 
having things her own way, and he appeared rather meek beside 
her. He had arrived with the view of taking her back to 
France ; she vowed and protested that she was not going home 
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yet — that all the steamen plying between the two coontnes 
ahoold not take her Hkete ; her mamnMi was alxmt to spend Bome 
time at Brighton or Scarborough, as might be agreed npoOjADd 
she pnrposed aooompanying her : she wanted xecmiting ssweU 
as other people. 

Lady Chandos came forward to the rescna, ber oompaBaon 
awakened for the poor, sick, evidently snfiering man. The fiist 
thing, he must go to bed and be nursed, sbe said ; tbey would 
talk of plans afterwards. Monsieur de Mellissie was really too 
ill to dispute the mandate ; neither did be feel itM^lifift<1 to do 
it : after his hurried journey from Paris, bed seemed as a veiy 
haven of rest. 

They left the room, followed by Lady Chandos, and the next 
to appear was the agent, Mr. Dexter. He came in, rubbing his 
hot face as usuaL Not that the weather put him into a heat 
to-day, but the news he brought. 

Mr. Edwin Barley had gone away. Mr. Edwin Barley's 
servant had called upon him with a cheque for a twelvemontii's 
rent and taxes, and an intimation that his master would not 
occupy the house again. Mr. Dexter might make what use he 
pleased of it. If there wore any dilapidations for which Mr. 
Edwin Barley was legally responsible, they would be paid for 
on the amount being sent to him at the Oaks. 

" Gone away, has he ? " cried Sir Harry. 

" Gone clean away, sir, bag and baggage," replied Mr. Dexter, 
who seemed unable to get over the surprising fsict, <* It's the 
oddest thing I ever knew. The furniture — ^it was only hired, 
as you may remember. Sir Harry — ^is already being removed 
from the house. A strange whim, to be red-hot for a place one 
month, and run away from it the next ! " 

" Very," said Sir Harry, quietly. 

" I suppose the truth is, he found the house so different from 
his own place, the Oaks, that he couldn't reconcile himself to 
stopping in it," resumed Mr. Dexter, talking as fast as ever. 
" A magnificent place that, his servant tells me. He has 
another, too, close by it, that he keeps up as welL I pressed 
the question on the servant — a most respectable man, quite 
superior, Sir Harry — what could be taking his master away^ 
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.. but lie said he didn't know, unless it might be that he was dis» 
. appointed at finding the shooting here so poor. The preserres 
!, at the Oaks are hcurdly to be matched in the kingdom* Any 
3 way> Sir Harry, he's gone, whaterer may have taken him." 

As Mr. Dexter went out of the room, unburdened of his news, 
Sir Harry came to the window where I sat a,t work, laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, and made me look up at him. 

" Is that little heart of yours relieved by the tidings ? " 

*^ Yes ; oh, yes. I have not dreaded Mr. Edwin Barley so 
much the last few days ; but I am glad he is gone. I was 
always fearing that he might apply for some pow^ that would 
enable him legally to take me from here." 

^' In that case I must have got legal power on my side in the 
shape of a special licence, and married you romantically in the 
great drawing-room at twelve at nighty and so made you secure 
in that way. I think even now it may be safer, Anne, not to 
delay the ceremony long." 

I looked up in consternation, believing he really thought 
there might still be danger, and met the expression of his eyes. 
Mine fell on my work again. I began sewing fast. 

^ Don't you think Monsieur de Mellissie looks very ill. Sir 
Harry?" 

'' I do ; but low fever reduces a man greatly. When are you 
going to abandon ceremony ? * Sir Harry ' is worse than < Mr. 
Chandos ' was." 

" But what can I call you ? " 

" I was christened Hwry." 

" I shall learn it in time," I answered, shyly, ^* through hear- 
ing the others say it." 

'^ Anne, do you know what poor Greorge said the last night 
of his life ? " he asked, after a pause. 

" No. Was it about me ? " 

*^ It was about you : when you were the little thing he met 
at Hallam. He said you were a sweet, lovable child : truthful, 
honest, and good. I think you are the same still." 

I bent my blushing face : praises were so sweet from him. 
Sir Harry suddenly clasped me to him with a deep sound ; and 
I had t9 kneel down afterwards and hunt for my needle. 
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A few mornings subsequent to this, the poet brought a packet 
addressed to Sir Harry Chandos. When I saw it was Mi. 
Edwin Barle/s handwriting, my heart fiuled me» Sir Hany 
read it twice orer, glanced at me, and put it into his pocket 
Monsieur de Mellissie was considerably better ; the change of 
air and scene had almost restored him. He did not yet get up 
to breakflAst. I, Emily, and her brother took it alone. Flans 
had been under discussion for some days. Sir Harry's maznage 
was already talked of openly. 

« Mamma says it will be Scarborough/' observed Emily, 
following out the train of thought she had been pursuing whilst 
Sir Harry read his letter. ** She shall go there for a month, 
and get to Heneage Grange for Christmas. Ethel goes with 
her of course, and so shall I. Alfred also ; she has invited 
him. And you, Anne — where do you go ? " 

I could not tell. I had neither money nor friends. Except 
the Miss Barlieus. 

^ Where are you going, Anne ? Don't you hear me ? " she 
cried, with some impatience. *^ Even if mamma remained at 
Chandos, you could not do so, under the same roof with Harry. 
It would be out of all precedent, you know. The world woM 
talk." 

"Wouldn't it?" put in Sir Harry. But I thought he was 
laughing at her. 

"Where are you to be married? I mean, from whose 
house ? " sho asked, looking straight at me. 

" From — Miss Barlieu's," I suggested, humbly, feeling how 
Tery humble my share of everything was altogether. 

Emily gave a scream. " From Miss Barlieu's t Sir Harry 
Chandos take his wife from them? Well, you have strange 
ideas, Anne. You ought to be married from Keppe-Carew." 

" There is no one at Eeppe-Carew now. Arthur Carew is a 
boy at school." 

" Oh, well, I wash my hands of it," said Emily ; " I sup- 
pose mamma vrill have to arrange it all. Listen, Anne; I 
mean to be a frequent visitor at Chandos, so I give you fair 
warning.'* 

It was on my lips to say she would be always welcomci when 
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Sir Harry spoke: telling lier she might probably find that 
mamma had arranged all that was necessary to be arranged. 
She flew upstairs to ask, and Sir Harry tiimed to me. 

What wonderful news he had to telll That old saying I 
spoke of only a few pages back was nothing to it. I sat and 
listened as one lost in amazement — and when Sir Harry showed 
me the letter, I read it twice over, as he had done, before 
knowing whether or not to believe it. 

Mr. Edwin Barley had made over to me the amount of 
money left by Selina, with the full interest thereon at five per 
cent, up to the present date. He frankly stated that the 
mystery of the lost will had now been cleared up ; it had been 
(contrary to his own opinion) abstracted, and, as he found, 
burnt. He did not give any hint as to the culprit ; with all 
his sins, he was too much of a gentleman to do that : I could 
acknowledge it now that my prejudices were partially removed : 
but we felt sure (and knew it later) that it was Charlotte 
Delves. This money he had caused to be settled on me to my 
exclusive use and benefit. He informed Sir Harry that the 
first instalment of the half-yearly interest was waiting to be 
drawn bv me. 

" So you are an heiress, after all," said Sir Harry, laughing, 
" You can buy your own wedding-dress.*' 

But I did not laugh. I was thinking how I had misjudged 
Mr. Edwin Barley. I had thought him so hard and unjust a 
man I Hard, he might be : but strictly just. 

" I should like to write and thank him." 

"Certainly. Write when you like, and what you like. I 
shall answer his letter* It contains something more, that I 
have not shown you." 

" Am I not to see it ? " 

For answer Sir Harry folded back the letter, and placed a 
postscript before me. It seemed to me more amazing than the 
other. 

" Should my niece, Anne Hereford, find herself less happy as 
Lady Chandos — ^your wife — than she expects to be, and wish 
for a refuge, my house will be open to her. If she enters it, 
whether in the present year or in those long to come, she will 

Anne Hereford. 29 
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bo treated in every way as my own child ; and be amply pro- 
vided for at my death." 

" Do you expect that you will need a refdge ? " 
Ills eyes were gleaming with merriment as he spoke it-i 
whole lifetime of affection in their depths. If mine nncon- 
Hciously looked back at their great and tender trust, it was not 
my fault. But a vision of sometime meeting Edwin Barlej 
and thanking him for this new kindness ; of making some Me 
atonement for my past dislike, so far as words of giatitudfi 
could atone, rose within me as a vision. 

The following week we quitted Ghandos for Scarborough- 
all of us, except Sir Harry. There were many things to be 
done to the house, improvements and alterations, and be 
remained to superintend them. He spent Christmas with v& 
at Heneago Grange : it was a smaller place than Chandos, very 
open, very pretty, and belonged to Lady Chandos for life. I 
was to remain and be married from it ; Lady Chandos had so 
decided it. 



The winter hod passed, the spring had come, before I saw 
Ghandos again. I was then in Harry's carriage : alone with 
him ; his wife of only a day or two. Chandos was very far 
from Heneago Grange, and we had taken the journey easily, 
travelling post. 

I saw it as we turned from the avenue; and did not know it: 
so different was it now in its light and gay appearance £x)m 
the gloomy place of the previous autumn. The trees, some of 
them cut down, were budding into the fresh green of spring ; 
the flowers were opening ; the birds sang joyously ; the once 
closed and barred windows were open to the sunshine. All 
things spoke of hope for us, as if nature had arrayed herseK 
expressly in her brightest colours. 

I saw the servants in their gala clothes, with their happy 
faces, coming forth to welcome us, Hickens at their head, and 
Lizzy Dene with her bunches of black curls. The tears rained 
over my eyes, and Harry turned to me. 

" My darling, what is grieving you ? '* 
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" Joy, I think. There is a promise of so much happiness 
that I cannot realize it, can scarcely believe in it. My past 
life has been nothing but loneliness ; can you wonder at my 
almost doubting the great blessings showered upon me now ? 
Harry ! " — and I looked down with a shy whisper — " it seems 
that I never, never can be sufficiently grateful to God." 

" We will try to be so, Anne. Sufficiently, no ; but just a 
little, as He shall give us aid. What has been your life, com- 
pared with the suffering of mine ? — and He has lifted it from 
me. 

He bent his head, I know in prayer. Prayer never to forget 
the great mercies given. The carriage stopped at the door, 
and he helped me out. 

Once more in the old hall ; but it had light now, and bright 
painted windows, and all sorts of beautiful things. Hill came 
forward. It was a surprise. Lady Chandos had despatched 
her there, to superintend our reception, lending her to Chandos 
for a week. 

" Welcome, my lady ; welcome home." 

My lady! I think it was the first time I had been so 
addressed, and glanced at Harry. He had me on his arm, and 
was leading me into the oak-parlour ! The dear oak-parlour ! 
We might have to keep state at times, but that would ever be 
his favourite room and mine. 

" Harry, how beautiful it all is ! Do you know who I should 
like to ask to come and see us first of all ? " 

" Well ! " he said, smiling. 

" Miss Annette Barlieu," 

" And so we will." 

Harry came into my dressing-room that night, with an open 
Bible in his hand. He made me sit down by him while ho 
read a chapter aloud ; and I found it was to be his usual custom 
morning and evening. It was that chapter in Deuteronomy 
where the following verses occur; and I knew why he had 
chosen it : 

" And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall have brought 
thee into the land which He sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, 
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to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give thee great and goodly cities, 
wliich thou buildedst not, 

'* And houses full of all good things, which thou filledst not, 
and wells digged, which thou diggedst not, yineyards and 
olive-trees, which thou plantedst not; when thou shalt have 
eaten and be full ; < 

" Then beware lest thou forget the (Lord, which brought thee 
forth out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. 

" Thou shalt fear the Lord thy Go^ and serve Him . . . And 
thou shalt do that which is right ajp good in the sight of the 
Lord : that it- may be well with 

" And it shall be our righteousness, if we observe to do all 
these commandments before the Lord our Ood, as He hath 
commanded us." 

<< Amen I " said Harry, softly, as he closed the book, carrying 
it with him from the room. 

And I knelt alone to say my prayers, my heart overflowing 
with a sense of its great blessings, and lifted up in thankfulness 
to Heaven. 
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